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FOREWORD 


Social institutions after a period of intense growth may reach a plateau. They 
then neither grow nor contract in size, significance, or influence. Following this 
longer or shorter period of relative stability may come a period of contraction or 
renaissance. This stationary stage in the history of an institution in a particular 
country becomes even more troublesome to its partisans if it coincides with the ap- 
pearance of similar trends in other national institutions which would suggest com- 
mon problems in the entire culture and society and also if the same or similar in- 
stitutions in other countries are concurrently confronted with the same need for 
reorientation and revitalization. 

The American trade-union movement is at this stage in history. Its growth has 
stopped. In fact, its membership has begun slowly to decline in face of the con- 
tinued expansion in the total number of employed. 

Many other American institutions have and are facing the same need for re- 
vitalization and many others have to be reoriented to the new postwar environ- 
ment. Since the middle fifties, Americans have been re-examining the solvency 
and adequacy of many individual institutions and phases of our national and re- 
gional life. Is our educational system adequate? Are we building the right type 
of urban community? Why is our economy not growing faster and absorbing the 
unemployed and outstripping the rate of economic growth of the Communist na- 
tions? How can we liquidate the traditional discriminations against minority 
groups? Why have we lost our lead in many phases of scientific exploration? 
These are some of the questions we have asked. Special commissions have ex- 
amined our national goals. Others have surveyed specific phases of our intellec- 
tual, social, political, and economic structure, policies, and performance. Re-ex- 
amination of our society has become a general pursuit as the world no longer auto- 
matically accepts our pre-eminence and we have to establish our forward positions 
through persuasion and performance. 

The trade-union movements of most developed countries have also begun to re- 
alize the need for them to re-evaluate their positions. They are stronger in num- 
bers and bargaining power than they have ever been. But their power, prestige, 
structures, policies, and personnel have been called into question. Rivalries among 
unions are frustrating the movements in some countries. At a time when their 
opportunities for influence are greatest, they appear to be floundering and are un- 
able to provide the leadership expected of them. Among them, one can record an 
increased disposition to reassess the situation and to grapple with new issues so as 
better to define the unions’ functions and their methods of operation in the new 
environment. 

The papers in this volume, except for one chapter, all deal with the American 
labor movement. They represent a contribution to the re-evaluation of the per- 
formance and orientation of an important American institution. The first two 
chapters argue the question as to whether there is a crisis. Professor Philip Taft, 
a long-term student of the institution, argues that its failure to gain large numbers 
in the short-run would pose no threat. He sees no serious obstacle to its future 
prospects or to present organzations for he contends that the factors which make 
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for unionization of the work force will assert themselves. Edward Townsend, on 
the other side, declares that this is a crucial time. Contraction is not inevitable, 
but, for the trends to be reversed, the unions will need all their inventive ingenuity. 
He sees the crisis as that of a conflict between old ideas, the traditions and mores 
of labor past, and new conceptions of what unions must be and do. He, too, sees 
a potential for union growth but emphasizes that it would be realized only if the 
unions engaged in more self-analysis and self-criticism and action. 

Many different external changes and internal union developments have com- 
bined to halt growth and to increase the need for profound rethinking. Techno- 
logical and economic changes have basically altered the setting for union operation. 
Professor James L. Stern recites the changes in occupation structure and in the na- 
ture of the job and in the diminution in industrial differences. He calls for adap- 
tation in union structures, programs, functions, and tactics to fit these new needs. 
Abraham Raskin, from the vantage point of years of close examination of the 
union scene, reports the transfer of many functions from national unions to the 
central federation and raises the question whether more authority might not have 
to be vested in the American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations (AFL-CIO) to aid the trade-union movement to adapt to the new 
needs and to gain the resources and freedom to deal with the challenge of growth. 

Professor Emanuel Stein sees another dilemma facing unions in their efforts to 
assure effective mass participation in the unions’ operation and the discharge of 
their public responsibilities. Accommodation requires new approaches to and tests 
of the concept of union democracy with appropriate new structures. 

Professor Joseph Shister is most pessimistic about the future because he sees 
the great potential for union membership to be in the white-collar segment. But 
he contends that the unions are not prepared to undertake the task of organizing 
them. They lack the finances, leadership personnel, and methods for doing it. 

This unfavorable outlook for the future of unionism is reinforced by Professor 
Ray Marshall’s analysis of the barriers to growth among the ethnic and economic 
minorities. Since the new ethnic groups are likely to constitute a large proportion 
of the future manual group, the difficulties of recruitment of unionists among them 
must be counted a serious immediate issue. Increased union membership among 
them would be dependent upon the development of noneconomic alliances with the 
present foreign-language groups, such as had actually occurred in the past, and a 
vigorous positive movement of promoting the economic interests of nonwhites even 
at the expense of established groups of union members. Objective economic and 
cultural factors make the hopes dim for the early expansion of unions in the South 
and even less probable among agricultural workers. 

Those whose hope for future union expansion rests on favorable legislation will 
receive little solace from Professor Philip Ross’s treatment of the role of govern- 
ment. Though Ross recognizes that sympathetic government action is essential 
for organized labor’s survival, he concludes that it is only “a necessary but in- 
sufficient condition for union growth.” 

Quite unnoticed by the public and even national trade-union leaders, particularly 
in view of the great display of union power in several highly dramatized economic 
struggles in the past few years, is the erosion of union bargaining power, particu- 
larly at the plant level. Professor George Strauss observes that management, on 
the one hand, has gained greater skill in dealing with labor relations and that 
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unions, on the other hand, have lost power, skill, and determination. Economic 
gains have leveled off and the unions tend to be in a more defensive position. The 
moderate economic advances which follow upon the patterns set by the pacemakers 
tend to satisfy the worker and facilitate easy routine union-management relation- 
ships. Members rely upon and stand by their unions, but there is little of the 
emotional devotion which makes the rank and file proselytes for unionism. 

The shift in emphasis in union demands for measures to protect jobs is partly 
due to their concentration in industries beset with economic problems. Keener in- 
terindustry competition and structural changes have presented serious challenges 
to the bargaining partners. The solution of many of these issues lies beyond the 
unions’ power, as in the case of developing means for offsetting the general de- 
ficiency in buyers’ demand which creates a sluggish rate of economic growth, or 
is in the hands of only one of the parties, such as the ability of management solely 
to institute economies or to develop new markets and products. Collective bar- 
gaining therefore proves inadequate to achieve the goals set by unions. Unions 
nevertheless press to represent their members’ interests through collective bargain- 
ing and have sought protective measures and provisions to facilitate their mem- 
bers’ adaptation. These gains protect fewer and fewer people, leaving the unions 
in search of other answers, largely to be found in general economic policy and 
programs. ‘This problem is discussed in the article by Professor Melvin Rothbaum. 

Compounding the trade-union difficulties is the fact that the unions apparently 
have not fully delivered on their claims to represent the mass of American people 
in the community or before governmental agencies at all levels. Professor John 
Windmuller examines the performance of the union movement in the field of Ameri- 
can foreign policy. He concludes that it has been a useful but not a serious 
partner in the making and administration of American foreign policy. This de- 
ficiency is in part due to the limited objectives and participation and the def- 
ciencies in the performance of many of its designees for these positions. Few of 
the latter have made outstanding records. 

Liberals and intellectuals provided much of the community support for unions 
during the 1930’s and 1940’s. Professor Maurice F. Neufeld finds that disillu- 
sionment has become widespread among them and a source of major support has 
withered. 

The above chapters on the American trade-union scene do not exhaust all aspects 
of its performance. ‘They were selective but indicative of the conclusions reached 
by many trade-union observers concerning the causes or symptoms of the “crisis” 
and the many different considerations involved in the design of a new program 
for the revitalization of the trade-union movement. Before considering such a se- 
ries of suggestions, one must note that the trade-union movements of other coun- 
tries are beset with comparable problems and issues. Their membership is stable; 
their structures are often deficient to meet the new tasks; their policies and pro- 
grams are in question and are being defined; the relationships of competitive or- 
ganizations are being reassessed. 

Mr. W. McCarthy reports that the British trade-union movement is facing a de- 
cline in membership and serious problems of structure. The relations between 
members and unions needs recasting. Governmental bodies planning an income 
policy are challenging older collective-bargaining systems and changing union func- 
tions. The German central federation has issued a new basic program; the French 
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unions are divided, looking for new programs and structures and significantly 
fazed by a suspicious and unfriendly government; the Belgian unions are trying 
to cover the deep wounds incurred from the internal ethnic conflicts; the competi- 
tive Italian organizations are weakened by their diverse policies and basic fric- 
tions. While the unions are confronted by many new national problems, they are 
increasingly realizing that they must also adapt themselves to the new interna- 
tional economic developments in the form of the international corporations and 
the new international legislative policies bodies such as the European Economic 
Community, the General Agreement on Trade and Tariffs, the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development, and other important agencies. 

The American trade-union movement is up against many serious problems, and 
its traditional policies and structures appear insufficient to deal with them. Solo- 
mon Barkin urges the national leadership to take these matters up seriously and 
to establish a national commission of trade-union leaders for a thorough self-ex- 
amination of its problems and future. On the agenda of this commission should 
be problems of growth, methods of bargaining, forms of participation in the deter- 
mination of national policies, leadership, membership relations, and structure. The 
AFL-CIO should invite broad membership participation in the debate on future 
policies, structures, and strategies. 

SOLOMON BARKIN 
ALBERT A. BLUM 


Is There a Crisis in the American Trade-Union 
Movement? Yes 


By Epwarp T. TOWNSEND 


Apstract: The American trade-union movement reached a 
high plateau of growth and achievement in 1956. Since then, 
it has made few significant gains and, in some areas, has 
slipped back. Although the fact of the survival of unions is 
not in doubt, the quality of that survival is in serious ques- 
tion. The union-movement crisis is one of uncertainty and 
conflict over what must be done—if anything—toward resum- 
ing the dynamism and militancy of the 1930’s and early 1940’s, 
directed into new channels. The crisis is a conflict between 
the insistence that things be done as they always have been and 
the emphasis upon flexibility in forms and structure, updating 
recruiting techniques, rejuvenating leadership, and reasserting 
the basic purpose of organized labor. So far, there is little 
evidence that labor is prepared to make the evolutionary 
changes required to meet the different and pressing challenges 
of today. That is the problem, not the increasing role of gov- 
ernment in industrial relations or public impatience with the 
effects of union activities or pressure from tougher, more resist- 
ant employers. ‘The first problem is to reawaken the fighting 
interest of members and to stop the breakaway of new workers 
from unionism. ‘The second problem is working out a success- 
ful approach to white-collar and technical employees. The re- 
quirements are self-analysis, self-criticism, and action.—Ed. 





Edward T. Townsend, Summit, New Jersey, is Labor Editor of Business Week maga- 
zine and a frequent contributor of articles on labor to The Christian Science Monitor 
and other publications. He is a graduate of Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham, 
Alabama, and served as an assistant in the Economics Department there while doing 
postgraduate work in English. Prior to joining the Business Week staf in 1944, he 
spent twelve years in the newspaper business in Florida and Alabama and, for a number 
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HE American trade-union move- 

ment reached a high plateau of 
growth and achievement in 1956. It 
has made few significant gains since 
then. It has had a difficult time merely 
clinging to its position of eminence 
In some areas, it has slipped back. 

Less a dedicated cause now, it has 
lost some of its glamour, prestige, and 
moral effectiveness. Its public image 
has been tarnished; as far as the pub- 
lic generally is concerned, labor now is 
just another pressure group. This has 
tended to isolate it. 

Much of the movement’s old rough 
and tumble vigor is gone; a curious 
torpor has replaced it. There is insti- 
tutional inertia where there once was 
vitality and forward movement. Labor 
boasts of more maturity and responsi- 
bility; compared with the past, this is 
essentially conservatism. 

It now has the status and stability 
that comes with wealth in invested re- 
serves, impressive headquarters build- 
ings and offices, high-salaried execu- 
tives, and large and specialized staffs. 
And it has problems no early leaders 
dreamed of—problems in common with 
those of business corporations, involv- 
ing budgetary and fiscal policies (shall 
money be invested in co-operative hous- 
ing and common stocks as well as in 
government bonds?) and personnel re- 
lations and a mass of administrative 
detail. 

The broadly divergent problems of 
unions and their leaders today require 
a different kind of leadership ability. 
Old-timers in the movement, many from 
the Socialist left wing of labor, bemoan 
today’s “bookkeeper” leadership, but it 
is doubtful that unions could function 
today without the kind of leaders that 
have developed with the need. 

Not surprisingly, in the course of 
change, leaders have lost some of the 
idealistic motivation and enthusiasm 
that made them so effective a quarter- 


century ago. Today’s Walter Reuther 
of the United Auto Workers (UAW) is 
not the dynamic redhead of the sit- 
down strikes and organizing battles of 
the 1930’s; he is more labor statesman 
than zealot. No dramatic young lead- 
ers have emerged to replace the early 
Reuther, the John L. Lewis of the past, 
or the late Philip Murray. If they are 
in the unions now, they are submerged 
in bureaucracy. 

Today’s leaders have widened their 
focus from the bread-and-butter issues 
so vital when workers were hungry to 
a range of interests that, however im- 
portant, have no obvious and direct re- 
lation to the wages and work conditions 
of individual workers. 

Many young idealists have left the 
trade-union movement, disillusioned. 
They complain of cynicism, petty cor- 
ruption, and bureaucratic inertia. Over 
the past year or so, some of the move- 
ment’s most talented staff people have 
slipped away. 

Most important, labor’s rank and file 
are increasingly apathetic. To a sub- 
stantial part of them—the younger 
members, particularly, to whom labor’s 
founding wars are legend only—unions 
now appear more a business than a 
cause. Primarily, unions are a servic- 
ing agency. Dues are paid for the pro- 
fessional handling of pensions and in- 
surance, holiday and vacation matters, 
occasional grievances, and general con- 
tractual business. They support the un- 
ions—but, except on rare occasions, 
without a real and personal commit- 
ment to unionism. 

More and more, workers demonstrate 
a dual loyalty—to their employer and 
to their union. The welfare gains won 
for them by unions depend upon the 
financial stability of employers, and 
most workers have acquired economic 
sophistication enough to be aware of 
this; they show a growing interest in 
the continued well-being of their em- 
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ployers. Intensity of union spirit flares 
only when—as in the i16-day steel 
strike in 1959—-they are convinced that 
job insecurity is a threat to their ac- 
cumulated gains. 

Unions still can show inventiveness 
and imagination in bargaining. But too 
often today’s innovations are to shore 
up yesterday’s gains—not to advance 
them. And increasingly they tend to be 
directed toward an orderly liquidation 
of jobs. Certainly such devices are im- 
portant; however, they are the work not 
of an advancing, dynamic movement 
but of one content with a holding ac- 
tion. 

Even so, unions are not in any crisis 
today if crisis is interpreted to mean 
basic weakness and vulnerability to out- 
side attack. The strength of labor should 
not be underestimated. Unions are still 
powerful—economically, socially, and 
politically. Their survival is not in 
doubt. 

However, Webster defines crisis as: 
‘.. . The decisive moment; turning 
point . .. a crucial time.” 


€ 


A DECISIVE MOMENT 


By this definition, the American trade- 
union movement is certainly in a crisis 
today. It is at a decisive. moment, a 
turning point, a crucial time for its fu- 
ture development or its decline. 

Continuing growth is the key to the 
future of the American trade-union 
movement. This is an integral part of 
the philosophy of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations (AFL-CIO). A 
policy statement issued in February 
1961 stressed that “only as we achieve 
adequate growth can the labor move- 
ment represent the kind of dynamic 
economic and social force essential to 
enable our free society to meet the in- 
creasingly complex problems that will 
confront us in the period ahead.” 

But the labor movement no longer is 


growing. Reversing the trend of phe- 
nomenal growth during the two decades 
between 1935 and 1955, dues-paying 
membership in unions first leveled off 
in 1956 and now has turned down 
slightly. From 18,500,000 in 1955, the 
approximate total membership of all 
unions—AFL-CIO affiliates and large 
and small independents—has slipped to 
18,100,000, a total that includes more 
than a million members in areas out- 
side the United States, primarily in 
Canada. 

Only a few unions have made signifi- 
cant membership gains in recent years. 
For the most part, these were in the 
service trades or government employ- 
ment. Generally, the big industrial un- 
ions lost ground. No real break-throughs 
were made into sparsely organized and 
growing areas of white-collar and tech- 
nical employment. : 

This has meant a decline in the per- 
centage of unionized workers in the 
nonagricultural labor force. A smaller 
part of the total work force is organ- 
ized today than at the time of the 
merger of AFL and CIO in Decem- 
ber 1955, when just-elected AFL-CIO 
President George Meany talked opti- 
mistically of intensive organizing cam- 
paigns among some 25,000,000 “organ- 
izable” workers outside the union move- 
ment. 

The great campaigns have never ma- 
terialized. The percentage of union 
members in the labor force rose from 
12 per cent in 1930 to 36 per cent in 
1945, while union membership soared 
from 3,400,000 to more than 14,300,000, 
an increase of 10,900,000 during Ameri- 
can labor’s period of lushest growth. 
The percentage organized fluctuated in 
the late 1940’s and early 1950’s, down 
and then up again, but began slipping 
steadily after 1955, to 32 per cent un- 
ionized in 1962, nearer 31 per cent to- 
day. 

Labor’s leaders and union economists 
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are troubled by the lack of new growth 
in bulk membership. They are perhaps 
even more concerned over the progres- 
sively poorer ratio of organized workers 
in a burgeoning labor force This is a 
clear measure of the unions’ failure to 
keep pace with the growth of the num- 
ber employed 

There are more people to be union- 
ized than ever before, but year to year 
a smaller percentage of them are to be 
found in unions. The unorganized work 
force has increased 3.5 times as fast as 
union gains since 1945. 

American labor’s long-time goal has 
been a greater density of trade-union 
organization—critical for the kind of 
“dynamic economic and social force” 
that its leaders consider essential. Even 
the 36 per cent level of the mid-1950’s, 
approximately one out of every three 
workers eligible, was too low for lead- 
ers whose sights were on the one out of 
two eligibles in British unions, the three 
out of four unionized in Sweden. 

But today there is less density of or- 
ganization, not more. And the many 
factors that contributed to the marked 
slowdown of momentum in union growth 
and expansion after 1955 are still at 
work. Further and perhaps faster de- 
clines appear inevitable if unions fol- 
low, as now, a “business as usual” 
policy. 

This need not happen. The American 
trade-union movement can still go on 
from the present plateau to scale other 
peaks; high and important ones are 
nearby. But to climb them, the un- 
ions will have to use far more vigor 
than they have demonstrated over much 
of the past decade. They will need all 
their inventive ingenuity. And almost 
inevitably they must accept changes in 
their internal structure, philosophy, and 
general approach to organizing and rep- 
resenting workers 

There is a growing recognition within 


that changes may be necessary. Some 
leaders are outspoken about this. 

Joseph A. Beirne, president of the 
Communications Workers of America, 
recently stressed a need for “new hori- 
zons for American labor” in a thought- 
ful study published by Public Affairs 
Press. He warned: “. . . some of the 
leadership of labor in America is too 
much concerned with ‘the old days’ and 
too busy trying to fit new situations to 
old formulas—with little success ” 

Beirne called for new perspective and 
direction, as well as a new orientation 
for the labor movement, to assure its 
survival. 

Some veterans of the old, fighting la- 
bor movement complain of its “lassi- 
tude” and “new quiescent state” today. 
Along with Solomon Barkin, formerly 
of the Textile Workers Union of Amer- 
ica, they warn that “an institution that 
does not grow tends to stagnate and 
atrophy,” and that “the trade union 
movement cannot adequately serve its 
following if it is not expanding.” 

Highly respected outsiders, friends of 
the unions for many years, share the 
concern over what is happening to the 
labor movement. A. H. Raskin of The 
New York Times wrote some time ago: 
“Each day brings compelling reminders 
that labor’s strength is on the down- 
grade and that, like the colonial pow- 
ers of Europe, its leaders may soon be 
presiding over the dismantling of their 

. empires.” 

There are certainly grounds for gloomy 
assessments of the union movement’s 
status today—-but none for doubting 
the movement’s survival. It will sur- 
vive even if it clings blindly to old 
forms and union structures not adapted 
to today’s changed and changing needs. 
But survival in a state of torpor, with- 
out dynamic and surging life, is not 
enough. If stagnation—a slowly de- 
teriorating existence—is to be the trade- 
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union movement’s future, it is no future 
at all. 

The alternative is a resumption of 
the dynamism and militancy of the la- 
bor movement in the 1930’s and early 
1940’s, directed into new channels, to 
assure labor that its future will not be 
one of ebbing strength but of buoyant 
social and economic leadership, of con- 
tinued imaginative invention and in- 
novation, of resurgent idealism. 

Labor’s crisis today is one of uncer- 
tainty and conflict over what must be 
done—if anything must be done—to 
gain this alternative. It is a crisis of 
conflict between old ideas, the tradi- 
tions and mores of labor past, and new 
conceptions of what unions must be 
and do. 

It is a crisis involving the insistence 
that things be done as they always have 
been——time will take care of today’s 
problems—and the urgency of adopting 
new and more flexible forms and struc- 
tures, replacing obsolete recruiting tech- 
niques with new ones, rejuvenating la- 
bor’s leadership at all levels—executive 
and staff—and reasserting labor’s basic 
purpose. 

So far, there is little evidence that la- 
bor is prepared to make the evolution- 
ary changes necessary to meet today’s 
different and pressing challenges. There 
is discussion—but no decisive action. 
Instead, there is an obvious reluctance 
to set new courses in still largely un- 
charted areas. It is easier to ignore to- 
day’s problems, and to deny the crisis, 
in the hope that the problems and crisis 
will disappear in time and the trade- 
union movement continue on its way, in 
resumed growth, essentially the same 
as it is now. 

If there is to be worry about labor’s 
future, it should not be over how the 
unions will fare at the hands of a gov- 
ernment moving more and more into in- 
dustrial relations, over public impa- 


tience as union activities affect the in- 
nocent, or over what will happen to 
labor under pressures from tougher, 
more resistant employers. 

The worry should be over labor’s fu- 
ture if, because of lack of foresight, it 
fails to meet the challenges of today’s 

PRESENT CONDITIONS 


Organized labor is not entirely at 
fault for the crisis in which it finds it- 
self, unhappily, in 1963. At the same 
time, it cannot escape a share of the 
blame. 

Critics who find union leaders “soft” 
today and blame them for labor’s fail- 
ure to organize a larger part of their 
great potential ignore a historical fact: 
The American trade-union movement’s 
growth has always come in spurts, moti- 
vated from the outside. 

At the turn of the century, from 1897 
to 1904, it increased its membership 
by 450,000, to roughly 2,000,000. Dur- 
ing World War I, its rolls rose from 
2,700,000 in 1914 to 5,000,000, or 18 
per cent of the nonagricultural labor 
force, in 1920. It slumped again, deeply, 
in the Great Depression, then resumed 
its climb during the early days of the 
New Deal—strongly encouraged and 
helped by a benign government policy 
and spurred by the new organizing en- 
terprise that followed the crafts-indus- 
trial union split in the AFL, the birth 
of the aggressive CIO. 

In each growth period, the union ex- 
pansion came under unusual circum- 
stances and generally coincided with na- 
tional disaster—war, deep unrest, and 
economic depression. One theorist says 
that unions, in their greatest expansion, 
“have been the beneficiaries of disaster” 
—two growth periods followed severe 
depressions, two coincided with wars. 

Between the growth periods, expan- 
sion of the union movement slowed al- 
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most to a halt or declined. Noting this, 
Professor John T. Dunlop of Harvard 
commented recently that he sees no rea- 
son to write the American trade-union 
movement off as “over the hill” today: 
“ , . it has been doing about what it 
has been doing three out of four years 
since the turn of the century, growing 
at a slow pace, working hard just to 
stand still.” 

Labor’s lack of significant new prog- 
ress in recent years and its “new and 
difficult problems” can be blamed on 
external factors. 

Legislation, particularly the Landrum- 
Griffin Act in 1959, has imposed curbs 
on union activities; to labor, restrictions 
which limit the right to strike and im- 
pose tighter regulations on organizing 
are more severe than they ever have 
been. 

Labor’s doldrums coincide with a pe- 
riod of high public hostility toward un- 
ionism, the aftermath of Senate hear- 
ings on corruption and misuse of exces- 
sive power in unions and a consequence, 
too, of wrath over strikes that have in- 
convenienced or hurt the innocent. Un- 
ion leaders complain of “rampant” pub- 
lic hostility and blame “planned and 
intensively promoted campaigns” by 
employers. 

Although there is nominal unity in 
the labor movement as a result of the 
merger of the AFL-CIO, there is little 
real unity; labor energies are dissipated 
in internecine feuds. There is little old- 
fashioned solidarity today. Unionists 
may sing the song “Solidarity For- 
ever,” but it has little significance to- 
day. Indeed, some quip that “Soli- 
darity Never” should be the folk song 
of AFL-CIO. 

And, of course, the national economy 
in recent years has not been conducive 
for labor expansion. ‘The rate of in- 
crease in employment slowed down. Un- 
employment has been high and persist- 
ent, particularly in areas of organized 


labor’s greatest concentration. Growth 
in the labor force has been in occu- 
pational groups—white-collar workers, 
technicians, and professional workers— 
that have never accepted unionism. 

Although the trade-union movement 
undoubtedly suffers as a result of its 
public image, its disunity, and the legis- 
lation that makes organizing more diffi- 
cult, its state of crisis is most primarily 
a result of economic conditions. 

Union membership has always been 
highly concentrated in blue-collar or 
production-worker fields; roughly 85 
per cent of all union members are em- 
ployed in manufacturing and mining, 
construction, transportation, and other 
blue-collar jobs. Since 1956 employ- 
ment in these industries has declined 
significantly. And, in an age of techno- 
logical developments and automation, 
further declines appear inevitable. 

AFL-CIO membership has dropped to 
what it recently deplored as a “disturb- 
ingly low” 12,500,000. Labor’s biggest 
losses have been in steel, auto, rubber, 
and other industrial unions. The 
United Auto Workers has lost more than 
a quarter-million members from its peak 
of 1,418,000 in 1953; the United Steel- 
workers, more than 300,000; the Inter- 
national Union of Electrical Workers, 
about 80,000, or a fifth of the members 
it had a few years ago; the International 
Association of Machinists, about 
50,000; the Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers, at least 10 per cent of its 
former strength. 

One recent study showed twenty eight 
major unions had lost members in sub- 
stantial numbers between 1955 and 
1961; few could claim gains. 

Only a marked growth of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
despite all taints, and scattered gains 
by a number of government and other 
white-collar unions have kept the trade- 
union movement from slipping further 
down from the plateau it occupies. 
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Fewer members—dues-payers—mean 
less income. Many unions, despite re- 
serves, have cut staffs and curtailed 
services. One result has been a reduc- 
tion in marginal organizing—and most 
organizing today must be in marginal 
areas, generally small plants or in areas 
like the South where the small numbers 
involved and the difficulties almost cer- 
tain to be encountered make organizing 
efforts costly and widely unproductive. 

Even with the national economy pick- 
ing up, blue-collar union membership is 
not expected to make marked gains. 
More plants are shifting into small com- 
munities and areas where, traditionally, 
opposition to unionism has been strong- 
est. Moreover, fewer workers are 
needed to produce much more than 
ever before. And, increasingly, differ- 
ent workers are needed. Manual work- 
ers—the mass from which unions re- 
cruited the great bulk of their members 
in the past—are a contracting work 
force. 

A breakdown of total manufacturing 
employment some time ago showed that 
manual workers had dropped from 72.7 
per cent to 67.8 per cent, while white- 
collar people in factories increased from 
19.9 per cent to 24.9 per cent of the 
total. 

A few years ago, roughly four out of 
five employees in an aircraft plant would 
have been employed in blue-collar pro- 
duction and maintenance jobs; now, 
typically, only three in ten are—and 
the split is even in some plants. 

It is significant, in this connection, 
that in UAW only 35,000 members of 
close to a million are white-collar office 
and technical people. The auto union, 
with its strong blue-collar orientation, 
has not been able to interest white-collar 
people in its form of unionism. It is 
not unique in this: Few industrial 
unions are able to claim that they have 
done much better than UAW. 

In the labor force as a whole, the 


white-collar group has in recent years 
supplanted the blue-collar group as the 
dominant force. White-collar workers 
now are 41 per cent of the labor force, 
production workers only 37 per cent. 
This is directly opposite the ratio ten . 
years ago. 

Employment gains now are primarily 
in professional, technical, and clerical 
groups and in the ranks of workers in 
services and trade, all occupations not 
traditionally associated with unionism, 
hardly more than.10 per cent organized 
at this time. 

Further increases in the hard-to- 
unionize white-collar groups are ex- 
pected; further declines in the percent- 
age of production workers are 
considered inevitable. The United 
States is moving rapidly from a produc- 
tion economy to a service economy. It 
is becoming a white-collar society. 

However, unions are still cast almost 
inflexibly in traditional craft and indus- 
trial union forms. Although they must 
appeal now to white-collar more than 
blue-collar groups to assure substantial 
new growth, they have made no moves 
to increase their attractiveness for the 
new breed of employees. 

They are using the same tired argu- 
ments used in the past. Considering 
the supposed sophistication of leaders, 
unions have undergone surprisingly little 
change in form and structure—even 
though the old forms and structures 
may not be best adapted to the new 
needs. Joseph A. Beirne of the Com- 
munications Workers comments: “. .. 
the trade union movement must seek 
flexibility in this regard . . . it must offer 
encouragement to the organization of 
workers even if their organizations are 
not stereotype copies of the older forms 
of trade unions.” X 

To make the progress necessary for 
a brighter future, unions must increase 
their appeal to the growing part of the 
labor force—one that can expect a 40 
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per cent gain in the 1960's, at least 
double the increase in the over-all labor 
force. They must find a winning for- 
mula for mass organizing where they 
have made only minor inroads up to 
now. 

They are hardly likely to so long as 
white-collar workers face submersion in 
the much larger ranks of blue-collar 
unionists. As Beirne suggests, new 
organizations may be necessary—per- 
haps even a new central labor body, 
such as the separate national federations 
of white-collar workers in Germany and 
Sweden. But, even if they do not go 
that far, certainly sweeping and imagi- 
native changes in existing unions will 
be necessary. 


NEEDS FOR THE FUTURE 


If the trade-union movement is to do 
no more than hold its own, as the 
bargaining representative for about one- 
third of the labor force eligible for 
unionization, it must expand its ranks 
by 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 in the next 
decade—to about 21,500,000 members 
in the early 1970's. 

Today’s crisis is one of the far-reach- 
ing problems involved in accomplishing 
this average gain of 300,000 to 400,000 
members a year—despite an increasing 
rate of attrition—in a labor force less 
receptive to unionization than at any 
time in two decades. 

In part, the lack of receptiveness 
found even in the ranks of industrial or 
factory workers is a result of the 
changed nature of workers today. They 
have climbed, with union boosting, to 
a higher social and economic level. 

Industrial workers today, whether 
union members or not, are well paid as 
compared with the past. More than 
half are likely to be property owners, 
living in suburban areas instead of the 
plant neighborhoods in which factory- 
worker movements spawn. 

They are dependent on their income 


for payments on mortgages, household 
appliances, automobiles, insurance, 
credit purchases, and the maintenance 
of a fairly high standard of living. 

Better educated—one AFL-CIO sur- 
vey showed 7 per cent had “some col- 
lege education”—and part of a com- 
munity with a broad population base, 
they show a much better understanding 
of problems, a more inquiring mind— 
and a growing conservatism. They are 
harder now to involve in militant union- 
ism unless they can be convinced that 
it is necessary to preserve what they 
have. 

The gains won with the help of unions 
in the past have tended to alienate the 
workers from dedicated trade unionism. 
There is a saying in labor: “The full 
dinner pail has no tongue.” Many 
veterans of the founding wars of labor 
complain that too many workers lost 
their union tongues and fighting spirit 
when they lost their hunger, their sense 
of insecurity, and frustration—and their 
anger. 

This situation is aggravated because 
today’s expanding labor force includes a 
steadily increasing proportion of work- 
ers who have had little if any direct ex- 
perience with unionism, who have never 
been exposed to the hardships that 
spurred the growth of unions, and whose 
jobs are likely to be in fields in which 
unions have generally not been accepted 
in the past. 

Under the circumstances, it is not 
surprising to find apathy in unions and 
toward unionism-——and even some hos- 
tility. 

Labor’s first problem, if it is to work 
out of today’s crisis, is to reawaken 
the fighting interest of its members and 
to stop the breakaway of new workers 
from unionism. It is, in the words of 
Joseph Beirne of the Communications 
Workers, to make sure that union mem- 
bers are activists, not merely “slot 
machine unionists who drop dues money 
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in a chute” with no other personal 
commitment. 

Walter Reuther of the Auto Workers 
believes that a redirection of labor’s 
basic philosophy may be necessary in 
doing this. 

“As we become more prosperous 
materially, this prosperity tends to 
erode and corrupt our sense of ideal- 
ism,” Reuther said some time ago. 


In the beginning of the American labor 
movement, the poverty of the workers and 
the denial of justice to them welded the 
union people together, gave them a dis- 
cipline and a sense of purpose, a crusading 
purpose. Now that generation is gone and 
a new generation has arrived with a high 
living standard, on the whole... . Work- 
ers are not hungry in the old sense... . 
You cannot expect to appeal to them 
strictly on the basis of improving economic 
conditions. 


But you can still appeal to them suc- 
cessfully, Reuther believes. New issues, 
automation and related problems among 
them, “require the kind of dedication 
and willingness to sacrifice and sense of 
purpose that workers had in the early 
days.” 

Labor’s second problem in its present 
crisis is to work out a more successful 
approach to white-collar and technical 
employees. In this, it may be helped 
by the changes in the social and eco- 
nomic status of blue-collar and white- 
collar groups. 

Old differences are blurring; the 
groups are less distinguishable now, and 
differences are likely to fade even more. 


Work in many white-collar fields is 
becoming more routinized and standard- 
ized, a machine operation. White-collar 
people, once close to management, are 
becoming more and more remote from 
employers. Individuality is less of a 
factor in American industrial offices. 
And, with encroaching automation of 
office practices, there is growing inse- 
curity in white-collar ranks. 

Many of the factors that impelled in- 
dustrial workers to join unions are 
beginning to operate in white-collar 
fields. In time, these will create new 
opportunities for the trade-union move- 
ment to expand, if it can make the ad- 
justments necessary to accommodate in 
its ranks manual and white-collar 
groups with different philosophies and 
interests and if it can devise entirely 
new organizing and operating tech- 
niques. 

The trade-union movement’s ability 
to make these must depend upon its 
ability to break with traditions and es- 
tablished policies. It did this—in its 
internal conflict in the mid-1930’s— 
when structural changes and new tech- 
niques gave rise to phenomenal indus- 
trial-union organizing successes. 

It can again, but not by sitting back 
and patting itself on the back for what 
it has accomplished in the past, nor by a 
busy search for scapegoats for the fail- 
ures of today—tough laws, tough em- 
ployers, tough times with automation 
cutting into jobs. 

It needs more self-analysis and self- 
criticism—and action. 


University, Providence. 


Is There a Crisis in the Labor Movement? No 


By Pane Tarr 


Asstract: Although a number of writers have claimed that 
organized labor faces a crisis, there is agreement neither on its 
symptoms nor on remedies among those who have noted its 
existence. This is not the first time that organized labor was 
supposed to be facing a crisis; in a number of other situations, 
observers believed that organized labor faced serious and insol- 
uble difficulties. The belief in a crisis in organized labor today 
is based upon evidence which is inadequate. Changes in oc- 
cupational composition and the increased importance of profes- 
sional and clerical employment are not serious obstacles to the 
future prosperity of organized labor. Examination and evalua- 
tion of the available evidence supports a conclusion that the 
American labor movement fights harder, better, and more suc- 
cessfully for its members than any in the world. 
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T is difficult to discuss the crisis in 
the labor movement, for those who 

have sponsored this view have not 
given it clear definition or indicated the 
symptoms by which it could be recog- 
nized, nor have they made explicit the 
methods by which it could be overcome. 
The ringing of literary alarm bells with 
dread warnings that organized labor 
faces a crisis is neither new nor novel. 
As a matter of fact, the fear or its ex- 
pectation appears periodically, although 
in the past it has always been associated 
with some concrete episode or event: 
the McNamaras pleading guilty to 
dynamiting the Los Angeles Times 
Building; the widespread strikes after 
World War I brought on by increased 
labor expectations and the aggressive 
opposition to unionism by the American 
Plan of Employment; the dispute over 
union structure in the early 1930’s; the 
wave of strikes that followed the end of 
World War II, along with the enactment 
of the Taft-Hartley law. All of these 
events caused different groups of seers 
at different times to report a crisis, yet 
none of the supposed crises inflicted 
permanent damage upon organized 
labor. In fact, the labor movement 
must be inured to difficulties and tough 
enough to overcome obstacles. Opposi- 
tion which its activities periodically gen- 
erate are more often a tribute to its 
effectiveness than an augury of impend- 
ing doom. 

In its long history, organized labor 
has withstood open and concealed at- 
tacks of varying intensity. It has had 
to overcome differences which led to a 
division in the ranks lasting for twenty 
years. It has had to find formulas for 
overcoming work-assignment disputes 
affecting thousands and to repel at the 
same time attempts to undermine or 
weaken its legal position. All things 
considered, the labor movement, while 
far from perfect, has yet done quite 
well, if judged by the standards nor- 


mally applied to other American insti- 
tutions. In many areas, American 
organized labor—on foreign affairs—has 
a record which few institutions can 
match. Let it be stated again that the 
old American Federation of Labor was 
the only labor federation in the free 
world that was not lured into the Com- 
munist trap—the World Federation of 
Trade Unions. 

In the past, the conclusion that labor 
faced a crisis was usually tied to inter- 
nal discord, employer opposition, or 
hostile legislation. Consequently, the 
fears and warnings could be tested, at 
least to some extent. Those who believe 
that organized labor is facing a crisis at 
present have shied away from the neces- 
sity of attaching their views to some 
concrete episode or development and 
have failed to point to specific situa- 
tions, events, or relationships which are 
causing the crisis. If one might be 
permitted to interpret the substance of 
the criticisms, the crisis in the labor 
movement is the result of a series of 
deficiencies and failures, all of which 
combine to create the present danger. 
The main ones mentioned, and therefore 
the ones I will discuss, are the failures 
of the labor movement to grow in mem- 
bership particularly because of the 
increasing number of white-collar em- 
ployees, the role of automation, and 
excessive labor demands. 

In fairness to the current Cassandras, 
it must be noted that their warnings are 
designed to alert the organizations of 
labor to the real or fancied dangers 
which face them, and to prod them into 
a re-examination of their programs and 
tactics so that they might contrive a 
series of principles and devise a strategy 
in keeping with the needs of the world 
before us. To the extent that the critics 
aim at arousing the labor movement to 
perils ahead, their cries of alarm have a 
basis somewhat different from the fore- 
bodings and pronouncements of earlier 
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critics who believed that the salvation 
of labor was to be found in independent 
labor politics or a millennary program. 


CAUSE AND NATURE OF CRISES 


Present-day critics are not agreed on 
the cause or the nature of the disease 
which has brought on the crisis, The 
first diagnosis was made by a sociologist 
with a talent for broad and general 
statement unencumbered by evidence. 
His disquisition was followed by a 
plethora of articles all repeating the 
same litany: the labor movement was in 
a high state of shock, some claimed in 
a state of extremus. The fact is that 
many of the arguments upon which 
the prognosis was based make opposite 
claims. For example, one group sees 
the labor crisis in the inability of the 
labor movement to devise a broad 
enough program; another group inter- 
prets the crisis as the result of an over- 
aggressive pursuit of objectives. Ob- 
viously, the two criticisms cannot both 
be correct. 

To discount the existence of a crisis is 
not to deny that the labor movement is 
facing difficult and novel problems 
which are likely to challenge the imagi- 
nation and resourcefulness of the leaders 
and members. It can also be agreed 
that some unions are falling short of ful- 
filling their obligations, that some are 
narrow-minded, hostile to innovation 
and new ideas, oblivious of the long- 
term needs of their members and the 
industries which employ them. It 
would be a miracle indeed ii, in the 
almost seventy thousand local unions, 
there were not more than a corporal’s 
guard of venal officers and corrupt and 
ineffective administrators. But one 
looks in vain for signs of panic or unease 
either in the ranks or among the leaders. 
Of course, more clairvoyant observers 
will simply attribute this unconcern to 
the inability of the leaders of the move- 


ment to recognize impending danger. 
Yet, the ability of unions to function, 
to settle their day-to-day problems, and 
to renew contracts with or without 
strikes are scarcely signs of danger. 

Let us consider what appear to be the 
more important symptoms discovered 
by the specialists in labor pathology. 
A proposition, repeated a sufficient num- 
ber of times so as to take on the char- 
acter of a putative truism, emphasizes 
the shift in the composition of the labor 
force and the failure of organized labor 
to forge a new approach and to appeal 
to the now dominant white-collar work- 
ers This argument points to the newly 
acquired predominance of white-collar 
occupations, the weak penetration by 
the labor organizations of white-collar 
employments, and the necessity of an 
approach different from those that have 
been directed at the manual or blue- 
collar workers. 


OCCUPATIONAL COMPOSITION 


If one assumes that the trend in the 
occupational composition of the labor 
force, revealed by the 1960 census, 
would not be reversed but would in- 
stead be accentuated, the labor move- 
ment would, in the opinion of these ob- 
servers, gradually suffer an erosion of 
membership and eventually be reduced 
to much smaller size and influence. 
This argument is far from conclusive 
and implicitly assumes propensities and 
psychological attitudes which have not 
been proven. In fact, actual experience 
has shown these assumptions to be base- 
less, and not a scintilla of evidence has 
been presented to justify these conclu- 
sions. Moreover, no one has come forth 
with a plan for organizing these workers 
which is different from the traditional 
one. Nor has anyone asked whether 
the unorganized white-collar workers are 
different from those who already belong 
to unions. 
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Professional workers 


In the United States, workers of the 
highest skills have been members of 
organized labor, some for almost fifty 
years. Screen writers, air-line pilots, 
theatrical, night-club, and circus per- 
formers, teachers and writers, movie 
photographers, directors and other tech- 
nical personnel employed in various 
branches of the entertainment indus- 
tries have maintained effective unions 
for several decades. Members of some 
of these unions are among the highest 
paid people in the world, and the 
average annual earnings of the mem- 
bers of the Air Line Pilots Association 
would certainly compare with those of 
most other occupations. What is in- 
teresting about the organizations of the 
above workers is that their policies 
reveal them as almost “ideal” labor 
organizations in Max Weber’s sense. 
What was the appeal of Actors Equity 
during the 1919 strike? What is the 
appeal of the American Federation of 
Television and Radio Artists, or the 
union of the men in the pilots’ cockpits 
who carry enormous responsibilities? 
Or of the American Newspaper Guild? 
Any examination of their problems or 
policies shows that it has nothing to 
do with the color of the collar worn. 
The basis of trade unionism is not skill 
or even whether the workplace is the 
factory or office but whether a job 
allows for the existence of anomalies, 
favoritism, or unequal bargaining which 
a labor organization can rectify. A 
union, unless it wishes to transform it- 
self into something else, can only base 
its existence upon the need for a job- 
protecting institution. Where the work 
or relationship to the employer is suffi- 
ciently homogeneous as to make united 
action necessary or desirable, the basis 
for a union organization exists. 
Whether these possibilities are realized 
depends upon a variety of circumstances 


which differ in industries, in geographi- 
cal areas, and even in time. But when 
artists and writers, who are likely to be 
individuals of strong character and 
personal initiative, find the trade union 
necessary or at least desirable for their 
own advancement, it would appear that 
the attempt to divide the response to 
unionization on the basis of collar color 
is contradicted by experience. One 
might also note that the newspapermen 
—who were, before the formation of the 
Guild, supposed to lead a life of care- 
free excitement and to be prone to 
undergraduate pranks and inclined to 
be oblivious of anything but the story, 
as were the heroes of Front Page— 
formed an effective union by the tradi- 
tional methods of organized labor. 

The labor movement does face some 
serious problems from the changes in 
the occupational composition of the 
labor force, but it is certainly far from a 
crisis. In some industries, part-time 
work has increased, especially among 
married women. Multiple job-holding 
in families may also make the task of 
the organizer more difficult. The sec- 
ondary worker may not have the same 
stake in the job nor feel the need for 
union protection as intensely. Never- 
theless, these changes are not sufficiently 
great to present an overriding problem 
to the organizations of labor. 


Sales workers 


Increases in sales workers presumably 
offer another insuperable problem to the 
labor movement. Some commentators 
qualify the warning by calling for a new 
approach. It would appear, however, 
that the unions which recruit these 
workers have had reasonable success in 
organizing. The Retail Clerks union 
has over three hundred thousand in its 
ranks, and, even though this number is 
not a major part of the workers in these 
occupations, it demonstrates that they 
are not inevitably unresponsive to the 
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traditional appeal of the trade unions. 
Other unions—the Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen and the Retail, 
Wholesale and Department Store Union 
—have also recruited thousands of sales 
workers. Changes which are taking 
place in retail distribution may, in fact, 
make organization more attractive. 
Growth of larger units, the discount 
store, and self-service create problems 
of employment, seniority, and work di- 
vision which only unions can handle. 


Clerical employees 


Clerical employees in finance, insur- 
ance, and elsewhere have also increased, 
and, although these workers have tradi- 
tionally shown a lower propensity for 
organizing, changes now taking place 
may actually increase the attractiveness 
of labor organizations. Large invest- 
ment in office equipment is drastically 
changing the content of jobs, but it is 
also affecting changes in the employment 
relationship. Use of computers, data- 
processing devices, and other highly 
mechanized office equipment may en- 
courage significant changes in the work 
patterns in these organizations. Office 
employees in banks and insurance com- 
panies were often, in the past, able to 
‘escape some part of the unemployment 
which is a concomitant of fluctuations in 
demand. An employer with an idle 
or partially idle computer may be more 
careful about allowing workers who can- 
not be fully occupied on the payroll. 
Thus, white-collar workers are likely to 
be exposed to the same economic vicissi- 
tudes as the blue-collar employee. The 
factors that make for unionization in 
the manual trades—irregularity of em- 
ployment, “arbitrary” layoffs of indi- 
viduals—are more likely to appear than 
heretofore. 


Government employment 


Growth of government employment 
has taken place largely in the white- 


collar group, and some critics point to 
the failure of the trade-union movement 
to make much of an impression in this 
growing area of employment as another 
symptom of the crisis. There are a 
number of changes which indicate that 
this group may become more hospitable 
to the traditional appeal of the union. 
At one time, the government worker 
enjoyed a variety of fringe benefits 
shared by few in private employment. 
These advantages have been narrowed, 
if not eliminated. At least in state and 
local governments, the employee may 
face increasing difficulties in maintain- 
ing his relative wage position. Inade- 
quate revenue sources and a refusal to 


' tax may mean, in the future, lagging sal- 


aries and fringe benefits, usually re- 
garded as favorable conditions for 
unionization campaigns. 

In denying that the shift to white- 
collar employment has created a crisis 
in the labor movement, one need not 
insist that large numbers of these work- 
ers will soon find their way into the 
unions. Such a view would be far too 
sanguine of the immediate organiza- 
tional possibilities in these sectors of 
the economy. The view advanced is 
that failure to gain large numbers in the 
short run would pose no threat to 
organized labor. 


AUTOMATION 


Some writers have also focused at- 
tention upon the effect of automation 
upon the labor force and have stressed 
the failure of organized labor to devise 
a policy to meet this problem. It is 
obviously not possible to devise a policy 
that would be equally fair, réasonable, 
and effective for all industries. The 
effect of automation upon wages and 
employment cannot be determined in 
a broad sense. Much depends upon 
whether an industry is expanding or 
contracting and the rapidity with which 
change is being introduced. 
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There is, however, no unanimity on 
the way this aspect of the crisis mani- 
fests itself: some perceive the crisis in 
labor’s failure to solve the unemploy- 
ment problems which sometimes follow 
the introduction of automated machin- 
ery; others insist that the crisis shows 
itself in labor’s obdurate insistence upon 
the maintenance of obsolete rules. Al- 
though it is beyond the terms of this 
paper to discuss the magnitude or even 
the effects of automation, two observa- 
tions on this question appear to be in 
order. One, automation, like any other 
kind of technological change, is largely 
a function of management. Also, the 
reaction of labor is a traditional one. 
In fact, the number of times that unions 
recently have accepted important tech- 
nical changes without protest would, to 
some extent, indicate a new attitude. 
As for the broader issue, there is too 
little evidence on this question to at- 
tempt to devise a theory of crisis or, for 
that matter, any other. If there is a 
crisis, it is a crisis for society as a whole 
and not of the labor movement. It 
is the firm’ which controls employment. 
Fundamentally, no employer is obli- 
gated, even under union agreements, to 
provide a specific amount of work. The 
labor movement does not control the 
pace nor rate of technical change, and 
whatever crisis there exists is certainly 
not of its making. Moreover, no one 
has yet suggested the kind of solution 
organized labor might propose. The 
fact is that, without an organized labor 
movement, there would not even be a 
problem of automation, let alone a 
crisis. Changes would be introduced, 
workers would be displaced, and un- 
employment would be, in some in- 


stances, created, but it would be re- 
garded as only part of the inexorable 
working of economic law. 


EXTREME DEMANDS 


The critics who follow the time-hon- 
ored practice of using every stick to 
beat the dog have also pointed to 
serious interruptions in economic activ- 
ity brought on by extreme demands by 
relatively few workers. The recent 
strikes on the East Coast and Gulf 
Coast waterfronts as well as in the 
New York newspaper industry are the 
examples used to illustrate this aspect 
of the crisis. Whatever validity a criti- 
cism of the behavior of labor may have, 
obviously the strikes by themselves are 
a demonstration of militancy and vigor 
rather than crisis and decline. This 
type of an observation implies no justi- 
fication of the aims of the walkouts 
themselves; they may have been im- 
prudent and incapable of accomplishing 
the objectives sought. In fact, they 
may actually have harmed the workers 
and the industry. These matters re- 
quire a different type of examination, 
but they can by no stretch of the imagi- 
nation be regarded as signs of decadence 
and dissolution. 

The above do not exhaust the symp- 
toms. In fact, there are vast numbers 
of possible explanations, some stressing 
the inadequacy of labor’s political pro- 
gram and others labor’s failure to devise 
a detailed long-run plan for the future. 
It seems to me worth repeating that the 
American labor movement with all its 
defects and limitations fights harder, 
better, and more successfully for its 
members than any in the world. 


Is There a Crisis in the American Trade-Union 
Movement?—The Trade Unionists’ Views 


By Sotomon Barkin and ALBERT A. BLUM 


ABSTRACT: A survey of thirty-eight union presidents and 
forty-seven union staff personnel indicates that many of them 
are concerned with the crisis facing American labor. They see 
as their main problems those of technical change or automation, 
unemployment, unfriendly legislation, weaknesses of union 
structure and tactics, increased management power, and an 
unsympathetic public opinion. Factors internal and external 
to the labor movement have brought these difficulties to the 
fore. If organized labor is to resolve its dilemmas and to 
expand again, unions will have to remove their blinders and, 
through self-analysis, seek answers to their problems within 
the changes occurring in twentieth-century America. 
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O the question as to whether the 

American trade-union movement is 
facing a crisis, an expert on labor, Philip 
Taft, emphatically shakes his head and 
says, “No.” He argues that there have 
always been carriers of tales of doom 
and that the present situation is no 
different, for labor remains strong. But 
Edward Townsend, commentator on the 
labor scene for Business Week, reacts 
differently. He asserts that the labor 
movement is facing a “decisive mo- 
ment,” a “turning point,” a “crucial 
time,” or, in other words, a crisis It is 
not that labor is weak but rather it 
has a lack of “buoyant social [and] 
economic leaders . . . continued imagi- 
native invention and innovation, [and] 
resurgent idealism.” And he concludes 
that labor needs more self-analysis and 
self-criticism. 

Indeed it does, regardless of whether 
or not labor is facing a crisis. We sent 
questionnaires to 179 presidents of all 
national and international unions and 
to 160 staff personnel—mainly research 
and education directors. Thirty-eight 
presidents and forty-seven staff person- 
nel responded.1 All of them reported 
as to whether they agreed or disagreed 
with twenty statements. (See Table 1.) 
Not all of them, however, answered a 
number of open-ended questions dealing 
with labor’s problems, their causes, and 
their solutions. Their statements tell us 
what the practicing trade unionist feels 
are the problems facing the American 
labor movement today. 


1The names of the presidents and the 
research and education personnel were taken 
from the Directory of National and Inter- 
national Labor Unions in the United States, 
1961, U. S. Dept. of Labor Bulletin No. 1320 
(Washington: U. S. Government Printing 
Office, March 1962). There is, of course, no 
way of knowing how many of the presidents 
answered the questionnaire themselves, be- 
cause they did not have to identify themselves 
on the response. In short, this article is a 
study not of statistics but of attitudes. 
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These problems are sufficiently great 
that more of labor’s officialdom agree 
with Townsend rather than with Taft 
that the American labor movement is 
indeed facing a crisis. Of the twenty- 
three presidents who answered this ques- 
tion, thirteen assert that trade unions 
are facing such a dilemma. The per- 
centage is far greater among staff peo- 
ple; thirty-seven of the forty-five who 
answered believe that a crisis is at 
hand. Another reflection of this senti- 
ment is that 61 per cent of the thirty- 
eight presidents and 66 per cent of 
the forty-seven staff members surveyed 
believe that “organized labor has suf- 
fered a significant loss of vitality within 
recent years,” while 53 per cent of the 
presidents and 75 per cent of the staff 
disagree with the statement that the 
“American labor movement has defi- 
nitely arrived; its prospects are bright; 
its future secure.” (See Table 1.) 

To some union presidents, the future 
looks foreboding indeed. One fears the 
“eventual elimination of unions as a 
force in the economy.” Another feels 
that “perhaps the ability of the labor 
movement to survive is at stake.” But 
the danger is not to the labor movement 
alone. Democracy is being threatened, 
charge a few presidents. “Increased 
unemployment, if unchecked, will pre- 
cipitate a depression . . . and in the 
door will march the damned Reds.” 
Some labor executives foresee a future 
crisis if present trends continue. 

The staff members paint a picture of 
even darker hues. One of them has 
lost nearly all hope because “there is 
little in sight to suggest that labor’s 
difficulties can be met and overcome.” 
And, if steps are not taken, the labor 
movement “could easily evolve into a 
quaint, harmless group like the single 
taxers.’ But, if staff members de- 
scribe a more somber scene, they also 
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TABLE 1—Awn ATTITUDE Survey oF UNION OFFICIALS 
(38 Presidents and 47 Staff Employees*) 











OPINIONS OF UNION OFFICIALS 


STATEMENT SA> A U D SD NA 
Pr | St Pr | St Pr | St Pr | St Pr | St Pr{ St 


1. Thea rank and file member of 
a union t really does not under- 
stand what the union does for him. 3 6 18 | 18 5 3 8 | 14 3 6 1/0 


2. A formal opposition should be en- 
couraged ın interral union politics. 2) 5 5 | 13 6| 8 18 | 15 71 5 oO; 1 


3. Or d labor has suffered a sig- 
t load in vitality within recent 
years. 11 | 12 12 | 19 2 3 9 | 11 3 2 1] 0 


4. Internal union affairs are not solely 
the concern of unions but also that of 
the government and of the general 

u 


5 4 10 | 22 1 2 11 | 10 11 9 o|0 
5. The tradition of self-sacrifice, ideal- 
18m, and selfless dedication is widely 
held among offtcials of American id 
labor unions. 4 4 14 | 14 3 8 15 | 13 1 8 1] 0 


6. Opportunities for working one’s way 
up in the union hierarchy are more 
limited than they were 20 years ago. 1 7 10 | 16 2 7 18 | 13 7 4 0} 0 


7. Organized labor should give higher 
priority to organizing white collar 
workers than manual workers. 10 | 12 10 | 13 4 7 13 | 14 1 1 Oo; 0 


8. The American labor movement has 
definitely arrived; its prospects are 
bright; its future secure. 0 2 9 6 7 3 12 | 28 8 7 2/1 


9. The major threats to the expansion 
of the labor movement are not exter- 
nal but internal—s.e., within the 
movement itself. 3 5 9 5 4| 3 10 | 25 10 8 2)1 


10. Labor has been the most influential 
force in America bringing about 
most of the social tion, such as 
free schools, in the United States 17 | 15 18 | 20 oj 5 2 6 0j 0 1/21 


11. If unions are to grow, the AFL-CIO 
must be given more centralized au- 
thority over such specific functions 


like organizing. 3 4 12 9 5 6 11 | 17 5 9 2] 2 
12. Labor's collective bargaining power 
18 growing weaker. 6 4 12 | 20 1 8 16 | 11 1 3 2] 1 


13. Unions have been pa too much 

attention to politics; y should 

limit tbeir activities to collective 
and contract enforcing. 3 2 4j 2 1 2 16 | 15 13 | 25 1ļ|1 


14. The present labor union structure is 
not adequate to meet the problerns 
caused by automation an 
logical change and economic change. 7 7 10 | 21 6 | 10 13 7 1 1 1} 1 


15. Labor should try to secure increased 
wages and fringe benefits for its 
members, regardleas of the competi- 
tive ability of the employer. 2 1 11 | 10 3 8 17 | 22 4 4 1|2 


16. American trade unions have not 
effectively participated in develop- 
ing American f policy. 








a The names of the presidents and the staff e were taken from the Diredory of National oe Inter- 
national Labor Unions 11: the United States, 1961, U. S. pe Dt of Labor Bulletin 2 No. 1320 (Washington: U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, March 1962). There is, ‘of course, no way of knowing how many of the presidents answered 
the questionnaire themselves, perau they did not have to identify themselves on the response. 

SA means strongly A, agree; U, undecided or unsure; D, disagree, SD, strongly disagree; NA, no 
answer; Pr, union president; St. umon staf personnel. 
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TABLE 1—Continued 





STATEMENT SAb 


Pr | St 
17. American trade unions can profit 
greatly by applying methods or prac- 
tices utilized by European labor 
unions. 0 4 


18 American trade unions need more 
continuing support from non-union 
reformers if they are to grow 1 4 


19 The AFL-CIO ıs doing all that tt 
can to integrate the Negro into the 
labor movement, given the amount 
of of Oppomton found among the rank 


7 4 
20 The union’s ability to secure better 
wages and fnnge ts and to 
protect ther members is being in- 
creasingly limited by recent eco- 
nomic developments 8 1 


OPINIONS OF UNION OFFICIALS 


U D S NA 
St Pr | St Pr | St Pr | St Pr | St 
il 6 | 13 19 | 13 71 S 1} 


21 12 5 6 | 13 3 3 2/1 





26 5 4 4412 0j 4 1; 0 





sketch it into a larger landscape. Many 
of them argue that the American labor 
crisis is a part of larger crises—of un- 
employment, urban readjustments, civil 
rights, and so forth through the many 
topics that blacken our newsprint head- 
lines. But, whatever the form this 
crisis takes, many trade-union officials 
are convinced that it does exist. 


LABOR’S PROBLEMS 


What are the problems that trouble 
these trade unionists sufficiently to 
make many of them look so bleakly at 
the future? The most common ones 
mentioned are interrelated: technologi- 
cal change or automation, and “eco- 
nomic stagnation” resulting in unem- 
ployment. Twenty-four of the forty- 
three staff people and eighteen of the 
twenty-nine presidents who answered 
list automation, and eighteen in both 
categories lash out at unemployment. 
The economist’s dream that, in the long 
run, technological unemployment will 
disappear does not satisfy the trade 
unionist dealing with today’s problems. 

The second most frequently men- 
tioned problem is hostile governments 
in Washington, state capitals, and city 
and town halls. Despite an administra- 


tion in Washington assumed to be sym- 
pathetic with labor’s goals, union lead- 
ers and staff point to Jaws passed or not 
passed as proof of the ubiquitousness 
of unfriendly legislators. In addition, 
the respondents criticize the govern- 
ment’s intervention in industrial dis- 
putes and the way in which the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board and the 
mediation services operate. And right- 
to-work laws are greeted with special 
opprobrium. One difference, however, 
stands out in the responses. Staff 
members are much more critical than 
elected leaders in blaming labor for 
failure to secure sympathetic legislation. 

This tendency for the staff to be 
more sharply critical of the unions than 
their presidents is further reflected in 
the relative importance they assign to 
the union itself. What is surprising, 
however, is not the sharp words ex- 
pressed by the research and education 
directors but rather that so many presi- 
dents echo these sentiments. Some of 
them bitterly attack their fellow presi- 
dents for failure of leadership. They 
charge their associates with a “loss of a 
strong sense of dedication,” “‘conserva- 
tism,” and lack of contact with their 
members. “Labor leadership is weak 
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at the top,” sadly comments one presi- 
dent. “It needs smaller waistlines, more 
vigor, and above all, a better educated 
and more literate leadership.” 

As a result, labor’s executives and 
their staff point to such difficulties as 
the failure of the labor movement to 
grow, particularly among white-collar 
employees, membership apathy, weak- 
nesses in union structure, lack of democ- 
racy within unions, factionalism, and an 
absence of long-term goals in such areas 
as civil rights and foreign policy. 

At the same time that the union 
respondents are troubled about labor’s 
strength, they are convinced that man- 
agement is growing stronger through 
industrial mergers, increased profits, 
and as a result of propaganda against 
unions. As one union president puts it: 


Many employers have never really ac- 
cepted the idea of unions or collective bar- 
gaining as a permanent, constructive addi- 
tion to their business. A “cultural lag” 
exists between employer attitudes toward 
unions and the modem up-to-date ap- 
proaches they use in running other phases 
of their business. 


The last broad category of problems 
mentioned by labor officials is public 
opinion. One president bemoans the 
“growth of the image in the public mind 
of unions as arrogant, wealthy, privi- 
leged, and internally undemocratic or- 
ganizations” as compared with an ear- 
lier image of “‘the time when they were 
a cause.” Labor corruption ferreted out 
by the McClellan Committee and the 
undemocratic processes in some unions 
form a part of this image. But labor 
leaders and their staff also believe that 
a hostile press, lack of proper educa- 
tion, and the propaganda of right-wing 
and business groups foster these hos- 
tile public attitudes. 


CAUSES OF LABOR’S PROBLEMS 


What has made these problems press- 
ing issues? Union personnel list many 


causes—some external, others internal 
to the labor movement, many inter- 
related (the problem is, in some cases, 
also a cause)—and it is to these that 
we now turn. 


Internal union causes 


Out of the twenty-three presidents 
who are willing to discuss the internal 
union reasons for their difficulties, nine 
of them confess, “We are to blame.” 
They ascribe to poor leadership many 
of the problems organized labor now 
faces. Thus, 42 per cent of the presi- 
dents believe that the tradition of self- 
sacrifice, idealism, and selfless dedica- 
tion is no longer widely held by union 
officials. More specifically, they feel 
that many of their fellow officers are 
complacent, have an “exaggerated sense 
of power,” lack flexibility, are too 
closely tied to the present Kennedy ad- 
ministration, and fail to acknowledge 
their public responsibility Varicose 
veins are growing larger on an aging 
leadership and are causing it to stumble. 

Again, the staff is sharper in its criti- 
cisms of the elected leaders. Forty-five 
per cent of the staff people believe that 
the tradition of idealism is no longer 
felt by union officials. ‘Success, pros- 
perity and a desire to emulate manage- 
ment has had a corrupting effect on 
many top and lower-level leaders,” de- 
clares one education director. Another 
refers to the “simple aging of idealists 
who are able to verbalize their selfish 
and self-serving concerns so much bet- 
ter than their less articulate elders 
whom they so bitterly criticized 25 
years ago.” 

What has brought about this state of 
affairs? Membership apathy, the nature 
of bureaucracy, the increased wealth of 
leaders, the acceptance of the American 
philosophy of success, lack of contact 
between officials and members, aging of 
the movement, too great a dependence 
upon the good will of management and 
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government, lack of new blood at the 
top, and too much dependence upon the 
professional staff to discharge policy- 
making functions. All of these con- 
tribute to the infirmities of an aging 
leadership, frequently unable or un- 
willing to alter their path in the face 
of the changes that surround them. In 
fact, many leaders do not even recog- 
nize the problem of leadership tenure. 
Sixty-six per cent of the presidents as 
compared with 36 per cent of the staff 
do not believe that it is more difficult to 
rise in the union hierarchy than it was 
twenty years ago. 

This lack of militancy and contact 
with their members and the desire to 
protect their high position in society 
also foster the continuation of the status 
quo. And the staff members are con- 
vinced that, for unions to expand, this 
status quo has to disappear. 

Closely but not directly related to the 
leadership issue are a number of other 
factors weakening labor. According to 
labor’s professional staff, one involves 
a lack of philosophy—“too much em- 
phasis on ‘job-conscious’ unionism, as 
contrasted with the broader social re- 
sponsibility of unions.” -This has led 
in part to the difficulties already noted: 
the inability to meet the challenge of 
the changing composition of the labor 
force with the resulting increase in the 
number of white-collar employees, and 
the changing nature of work caused by 
automation. 

Part of labor’s explanation for its fail- 
ure to solve these problems, strangely 
enough, is that the “many years of rela- 
tive prosperity” have relieved them of 
the need for varying their tactics and 
appeals. Consequently, they have been 
content with short-term successes rather 
than with long-term needs. Unions have, 
therefore, focused their attention on the 
day-to-day conditions of their members. 
As a result, “there are no villains” but 
only people with a “limited view.” This 


attitude helps explain other criticisms 
raised against unions—for example, the 
labor leaders’ failure to satisfy the de- 
mands of the Negro worker. Their dis- 
may at being attacked by Negroes is a 
reflection of this living day-by-day and 
not noticing what is going on around 
them. One indication of this feeling is 
that 61 per cent of the presidents as 
compared with only 36 per cent of the 
staff believe that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations (AFL-CIO) is doing 
all that it can to integrate the Negro 
into the labor movement, given the 
amount of opposition found among the 
rank and file. 

This concern with the present also 
helps us understand many unions’ in- 
ability to resolve their jurisdictional 
disputes. They fight over who should or- 
ganize the white-collar employees rather 
than organize them. In addition, they 
do not alter their organizational struc- 
ture to meet the needs of a changing 
labor force and of automation—despite 
the fact that 45 per cent of the presi- 
dents and 60 per cent of the staff be- 
lieve that the present union structure is 
not adequate to meet the problems 
caused by these changes. 


Causes outside the labor movement 


Both the presidents and the staff peo- 
ple tend to relieve unions of the blame. 
They find their scapegoats in the public- 
opinion formulators—the press, radio, 
and television—that pay too much at- 
tention to the few “bad apples” in the 
labor movement. Others point to the 
nature of American society itself—the 
dilemmas of democracy, the enervating 
effects of affluence, the rigidities of bu- 
reaucracy. In fact, 53 per cent of the 
presidents and 70 per cent of the staff 
believe that the major threats to labor’s 
expansion rest outside, not inside, the 
labor movement. 
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Antiunion propaganda along with an 
unsympathetic government are the most 
important external factors causing the 
problems faced by the labor movement. 
“The opposition,” says one president, 
“uses a much smarter approach through 
all the news media, plus the govern- 
ment, to put labor on the defensive.” 
Whenever any suggestion is made to 
solve major social problems, another la- 
bor leader complains, “big business and 
industry shriek socialism.” The local 
community, frequently because of its 
desire to attract new business, is also 
criticized for its antilabor attitudes. 

Staff people repeat these complaints. 
One points to the “effectiveness of em- 
ployer propaganda concerning postwar 
inflation, profit squeeze, foreign com- 
petition, all as being allegedly caused 
by ‘monopolistic’ practices of trade un- 
ions.” He further charges the federal 
government with being “pro-business” 
since 1952. It consequently has “sought 
to shape economic and collective bar- 
gaining policy in a manner ostensibly 
to meet the public interest and the re- 
quirements of a market economy, but 
which in fact has worked to the detri- 
ment of trade union effectiveness in col- 
lective bargaining.” References are made 
by other staff people to specific legisla- 
tion: Landrum-Griffin and right-to-work 
laws. A few refer to the Dixiecrat-Re- 
publican coalition reinforced by mal- 
apportioned legislatures giving undue 
weight to nonindustrial areas. The ac- 
tivities of the extreme right are also 
lambasted. One credits corporations 
with Machiavellian cunning: 


The companies have been playing a two- 
fold game with respect to unions. They 
have sought and achieved legislation that 
has weakened trade unions, and are con- 
tinuing to push for such legislation to ren- 
der trade umons ineffective. At the same 
time as companies seek to destroy unions, 
they also enter into arrangements with 
trade union leaders to make “labor states- 


men” out of them, to tame them, to in- 
duce dry rot. 


This fear of an unsympathetic gov- 
ernment as well as a desire not to have 
government intervention explain why 59 
per cent of the presidents believe that 
internal union affairs are not the con- 
cern of the government. But, at the 
same time, why does 55 per cent of the 
staff believe that they are the proper 
concern for government? One possible 
explanation is that the staff is more dis- 
turbed by the lack of democracy within 
unions and consequently favors govern- 
ment intervention to protect members’ 
rights. 

Still, both groups are committed to 
political action. Seventy-six per cent of 
the presidents and 85 per cent of the 
staff would not lessen unions’ emphasis 
upon political action and would not 
limit labor’s activities to collective bar- 
gaining. This sentiment is particularly 
interesting when one further notes that 
47 per cent of the presidents and 51 
per cent of the staff believe labor’s 
collective-bargaining power is growing 
weaker. 

To many of the respondents, a par- 
tial answer to this difficulty appears to 
be more political action—not less. This 
is because many trade unionists see the 
deteriorating over-all economic situa- 
tion as one of the main reasons for their 
lack of success in collective bargaining. 
Seventy-four per cent of the presidents 
and 57 per cent of the staff feel that the 
union’s ability to secure better wages 
and fringe benefits and to protect its 
members is being increasingly limited 
by recent economic developments. This 
trend, many unionists are convinced, 
can only be altered by governmental 
action. 

Thus, it is not surprising that the 
third most frequently mentioned factor 
causing labor’s ills is technological 
change and unemployment. Automation 
is often seen by labor leaders as being 
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at the root of their present dilemmas. 
They are distressed and frustrated by 
the failure of business and government 
to solve the difficulties that follow in its 
wake. But they have no ready formula 
for trade-union actions. 

Interestingly enough, prosperity is also 
looked upon asa problem. Though sev- 
eral presidents refer to it as an issue, 
the staff is more articulate concerning 
its effects. “The absence of a majority 
poor,” comments one education direc- 
tor, “has stopped much of trade union 
militancy.” It has placed workers in 
the stream of “middle class community 
life.” Consequently, “family life rather 
than union activities absorbs his time, 
money and effort.” Many labor unions 
have lost their keen interest in poverty 
as such because it affects people outside 
their jurisdictions. 

The movement is troubled and has 
not adapted itself to other changes oc- 
curring in society. The incessant de- 
mands by Negroes for equal treatment 
has already been mentioned. The press- 
ing concern with foreign policy among 
Americans has diverted interest from la- 
bor activities, except when they appear 
to interfere with the cold war. Several 
union officials are also perplexed by the 
conflict between their political outlook 
and their members’ self-interest. Amer- 
ica’s international commitments have 
meant a large flow of money abroad to 
increase production there, often with 
lower labor costs This, at times, has 
resulted in increased competition with 
United States goods—to the detriment 
of the American worker. The unions’ 
sense of frustration in the international 
field is reflected in this bitter statement 
by a president of a union hit hard by 
technological change: 


. we know that without establishing a 
degree of economic equality amongst the 
world’s population we will know no peace 
nor will our conscience know any rest. The 
beginning is the dropping of the trade bar- 


riers to . . . spread the prosperity through- 
out the Western Community. This is right 
and it is good. It is progress but—we lose 
jobs to people whose wage level is below 
ours. Thus by doing what is right, some 
members of labor lose out entirely. If we 
automate further to compete in the for- 
eign market we lose even more. In the 
end labor finds itself faced with the pros- 
pect of opposing technological and politi- 
cal progress. To support progress is to 
put the union member out of work. When 
he tries to compromise and cushion the 
blow to his members he is publicly ac- 
cused of holding back progress when in re- 
ality he is trying to prevent economic dis- 
aster to the man whose life the progress is 
supposed to make better. The effect can 
be almost traumatic. 


In addition, in this most important 
field of international affairs, labor feels 
it has not had too much to say. Sixty- 
three per cent of the presidents and 60 
per cent of the staff surveyed believe 
that their unions have not effectively 
participated in developing American for- 
eign policy. 

Some union officials are also dis- 
turbed by the growing gap between 
“liberal” intellectuals and middle-class 
reformers with the labor movement. 
One education director places the blame 
for this gap on the intellectuals, charg- 
ing that “many of them have been 
bought out with grants. Many are 
scared or just prone to be theoretical 
middle-of-the-roaders, rather than ac- 
tivists willing to campaign for their 
vision of the labor movement.” 

One of the reasons for this gap, how- 
ever, may be that labor has claimed too 
much and has not understood the role 
of the middle-class reformer and his 
contribution to American society. For 
example, 92 per cent of the presidents 
and 74 per cent of the staff agree with 
the following statement: “Labor has 
been the most influential force in Amer- 
ica bringing about most of the social 
legislation, such as free public schools, 
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in the United States.” This is the largest 
percentage given to any answer by either 
group of union officials. But if, as we 
said at the beginning of this article, la- 
bor needs self-analysis, this answer re- 
flects a need for union presidents and 
staff to look deeper at themselves. Both 
consider labor to have been the most 
influential force in America in bringing 
about social legislation. A mere read- 
ing of history would prove this not true. 
Labor opposed unemployment insurance 
and was a follower, not a leader, in the 
fight for much of social legislation. 
Even the example given, free public 


education, was achieved mainly by 
middle-class reformers. 

If labor is indeed facing a crisis, or 
even if it is just a difficult period 
through which it is going, it can no 
longer, if it ever did, view itself in a 
vacuum. It is part of a whole, a part 
of the changing nature of the twentieth 
century. It is these rapid changes in 
American society that some of the trade 
unionists blame for labor’s difficulties. 
And it is these changes occurring in 
American and world society during the 
twentieth century to which unions will 
have to adapt themselves. 


Automation—End or a New Day in Unionism? 


By James L. STERN 


ABSTRACT: Automation adversely affects unions by changing 
the nature of work and reducing the solidarity of the work 
group. Strikes become more difficult to conduct because auto- 
mation facilitates continued operation by nonbargaining-unit 
personnel. Organizational efforts are retarded by the changes 
in occupational characteristics, number, and location of jobs in 
the various sectors of the economy. Union power is reduced 
by the erosion of the bargaining unit caused by the creation of 
the increased number of technical jobs outside of the traditional 
unit. Automation enables corporations to extend their bound- 
aries across industry lines while political considerations pres- 
ently prevent the unions from revising their structure to match 
the increased corporate power at the bargaining table. Al- 
though all of these considerations make the task of the union 
more difficult, none of these pose insurmountable problems. 
A reorientation of union program and function in line with the 
changes in work, in occupational characteristics, and in the 
background and attitudes of new young potential members is 
possible. Solidarity may be rebuilt upon common vocational 
interests in the establishment of nationally recognized training 
programs for the new technical occupations. Declining effec- 
tiveness of strikes may be offset by increasing effectiveness of 
political activity to achieve union goals. 
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T is far less difficult to show that 

automation adversely affects current 
unions in America than to state with 
any certainty what kind of unions, if 
any, will hold sway and will be con- 
sonant with the technology of twenty 
years hence. Before speculating about 
the kind of changes that the future may 
hold, however, let us first examine the 
evidence supporting the notion that au- 
tomation adversely affects unionism to- 
day and will continue to do so unless 
current trends change appreciably. Al- 
though attention is focused on the fac- 
tory in the following paragraphs, the 
impact of the new technology extends 
into other fields and can be expected to 
have similar effects on unions in these 
other industries. 


AUTOMATED JOBS 


Automation changes the nature of 
typical factory jobs so as to weaken 
the common bonds which historically 
provided a source of union strength. 
Automatically controlled operations re- 
place machine and manually paced jobs, 
with the result that there is a diminu- 
tion in the importance of the traditional 
methods used by work groups to con- 
trol their work pace. When the inten- 
sity of physical effort no longer directly 
determines the level of output, a potent 
organizer of men is eliminated. 

Automated operations tend to give 
rise to individual problems rather than 
group problems. Formerly, scores of 
men arranged at adjoining work benches 
or adjacent machines performed the 
same or similar tasks. The poorly 
cleaned department, the broken drink- 
ing fountain, the overbearing foreman, 
and many other problems of the factory 
affected all the men in the group. Com- 
mon gripes and grouses contributed to 
a common understanding of the prob- 
lems they faced and to creating a high 
degree of solidarity among them. This 
community of interest was extended to 


other groups in other departments of 
the factory with very little loss in the 
intensity of feeling as working condi- 
tions of each group were similar and 
the problems understandable to all 
men. The heat of the ovens or furnaces, 
the noise of the presses or forges, the 
speed of the line or conveyor were prob- 
lems that were as familiar to factory 
workers as family problems. Either on 
the basis of firsthand experience, shop 
talk, conversations with other members 
of the family, or simply from observa- 
tions of other departments, most work- 
ers understood what others did and 
were able to relate the problems of 
other men to their own. 


Reduction of group solidarity 


In an automated factory, there are no 
groups of workers with common prob- 
lems. Instead, we find a much lower 
population density—as one writer has 
pointed out, the worker on an auto- 
mated job has a lonely life and misses 
the opportunities for conversation which 
he customarily had with his fellow 
workers. Where earlier mechanization 
featured the division of a job into many 
parts performed by different people, 
automation is often hailed as the ad- 
vance that reintegrates the job as a 
whole and gives to one person the re- 
sponsibility for doing what was for- 
merly done by many.? The increased 
job satisfaction that may come with 
doing the whole job, however, should be 
measured against the loss of companion- 
ship and group spirit. Clearly, auto- 
mation destroys the work group and, in 
this way, further weakens the founda- 
tions on which industrial unionism was 
built. 


1Wilham A. Faunce, “Automation and the 
Automobile Worker,” Social Problems, Sum- 
mer 1958, pp 68-78. ° 

2 Adam Abruzzi, “The Power of Automa- 
tion; New Horizons in Labor Dignity,” Auto- 
mation, December 1956, pp. 38-42 
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All automated jobs are not alike. On 
some, workers make adjustments on 
panel boards in such a fashion that 
they have a sense of controlling the op- 
eration. On others, in response to flash- 
ing lights or other signals, workers may 
load, unload, start, or stop a machine 
as they react to or carry out a machine 
command. Some jobs require new and 
more complicated skills; others do not. 
There is still considerable disagreement 
over whether or not automation raises 
skill levels.’ Regardless of the way this 
controversy is settled, it is already clear 
that the creation of these new types of 
jobs tends to reduce the familiarity men 
have generally with factory jobs. 

Workers are not familiar with many 
automated jobs because experience on 
these jobs is limited. The person run- 
ning the giant transfer machine used in 
machining the automobile engine cast- 
ing may not understand the operation 
of the automated crankshaft balancer 
in the adjoining department. And the 
person on the conventional job assumes 
that neither of them has job problems 
similar to his own. The lack of visual 
reaffirmation of the existence of com- 
mon job problems tends to reduce fur- 
ther the sense of solidarity that work- 
ers have traditionally felt. Where it is 
obvious that the other man’s job is new, 
different, and quite strange, it is diffi- 
cult to build common cause upon the 
nature of the work. 

In addition, working conditions differ 
between automated and nonautomated 
jobs, Where automated operations are 
introduced into existing factories, that 
particular area may be air conditioned. 
Effective utilization of automation may 
require the building of a completely new 
factory rather than the adaptation of 
the existing structure. The new fac- 
tory will reflect the changes in modern 

3 James R. Bright, “Does Automation Raise 


Skill Requirements?” Harvard Business Re- 
view, July/August 1958, pp. 85-98 


factory design. It will be relatively 
clean and well lighted. It will be better 
ventilated and have greatly improved 
washrooms and lunchroom facilities. Au- 
tomation accelerates the obsolescence 
of industrial buildings and, in this way, 
hastens the creation of greatly im- 
proved working conditions. Again, as 
working conditions against which pro- 
tests have been traditional are im- 
proved, the need for union action on 
the plant floor is reduced. 

Elimination of physical effort, substi- 
tution of the integrated individual job 
for the groups of men each assigned to 
small subdivisions of the work, replace- 
ment of machine and manually paced 
jobs by automatically controlled opera- 
tions, dramatic improvements in work- 
ing conditions, and replacement of tra- 
ditional jobs with new and different 
ones tend to eliminate the work pat- 
terns which produced industrial union- 
ism and to which industrial unionism 
tailored its response. 

Automated jobs are not problem-free 
jobs, but the problems are not the same 
old ones. Appropriate new union re- 
sponses to the changes involved on au- 
tomated jobs must be developed if un- 
ions are to gain strength by contribut- 
ing to worker well-being on the job. 


DECLINING UTILITY OF THE STRIKE 


Automation and all that it implies in 
the broadest sense greatly impair the 
use of the strike as the ultimate weapon 
of free trade unions. 


The stand-by labor force and the auto- 
mated process 


Automation makes it more feasible 
for management to consider operating a 
struck plant with supervisors and tech- 
nicians who are outside of the tradi- 
tional bargaining unit. The increase in 
the proportion of the work force readily 
available for strike duty can be assessed 
with some accuracy by measuring the 
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ratio of nonproduction workers to all 
employees in the various manufacturing 
industries. This ratio has increased 
from 16 per cent in 1947 to 26 per cent 
in 1962.4 On the average, therefore, 
there is already one available out-of- 
unit employee on the payroll to take 
over the duties of every three bargain- 
ing-unit employees who may go on 
strike. 

In the technologically more advanced 
industries such as aerospace and pe- 
troleum, there are almost as many out- 
of-unit personnel as production work- 
ers. During lengthy strikes in 1962 
and 1963 in the petroleum industry, 
management continued to operate the 
refineries using supervisory personnel. 
In one major Texas refinery where the 
strike was in part occasioned by a com- 
pany demand to reduce the production 
work force from twenty-one hundred to 
eighteen hundred, it was claimed that 
approximately nine hundred supervisors 
were able to maintain production dur- 
ing the strike. 

The out-of-unit personnel can meet 
market demands during a strike by 
manning the minimum number of posi- 
tions needed to keep the automatic pro- 
duction process in operation. Main- 
tenance work can be postponed and 
inspection activities reduced. Even with- 
out the increase in the proportion of 
nonproduction workers, the plant could 
be operated because the automated 
process requires so little direct labor 
to operate and so much of the indirect 
labor is postponable without immedi- 
ately cutting off the production flow. 

Another factor making strikes less ef- 
fective is the increased ability to stock- 
pile before a strike and rapidly to make 
up lost production after a strike. This 
ability flows from the high output rate 
associated with automation. For the 


4 Manpower Report of the President, trans- 
mitted to Congress March 1963, Appendix 
Table C-3, p 165. 


most part, American industry has been 
operating at far less than capacity in 
recent years. A quarter-of-a-year strike 
in the auto or steel industry would 
cause no great strain on productive fa- 
cilities to meet the normal annual re- 
quirements in the remaining three-quar- 
ters of the year. To the extent that we 
continue to underutilize our capacity, 
the stand-by potential of automation 
removes management’s fear that it will 
find its product in short supply. It is 
likely that the excess capacity will be 
maintained for, even if the market is 
expanded rapidly, the increased atten- 
tion given to corporate research should 
generate an increasing rate of techno- 
logical advance that will prevent pro- 
duction shortages and maintain consid- 
erable excess capacity. 


The well-paid but insecure worker 


Union members in an automated so- 
ciety may be less inclined to strike be- 
cause of a number of reasons that are 
at least indirectly correlated with auto- 
mation. An automated society is a 
wealthy society that can generate suffi- 
cient output to provide the employed 
worker with increasing living standards 
at a rate well within the expectation of 
the average union member. Differences 
over the size of the wage increase are 
not at present an important cause of 
strikes. Average gross hourly earnings 
of workers have doubled since 1947, 
and weekly income is approaching one 
hundred dollars.’ 

A strike for a larger wage increase 
raises considerations of large losses for 
small gains. To some extent, this has 
been true throughout the history of 
trade unions, but today the absolute 
standards of living are sufficiently high 
to weaken determination to fight for an 
additional two or three cents an hour. 


ë Ibid., Appendix tables C-4 and C-5, pp. 
166-167. 
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Also, the proclamation of governmental 
“suideposts” for wage increases and 
the attention given to plans for auto- 
matically determining wage increases 
such as the Long Range Sharing Plan 
of the Kaiser Company and the United 
Steel Workers Union suggest that the 
wealth of an automated society is suff- 
cient to diminish the intensity of the 
traditional arguments about the size 
of wage increases and to increase the 
reliance upon formulas for automatic 
sharing of the gains flowing from the 
use of advanced technology. 

Instead of wages, the primary factor 
in disputes today appears to be the 
issue of automation-caused “worker in- 
security.” Workers are not striking to 
force the hiring of additional employees. 
On the docks and the railroads, they 
have struck to slow down the replace- 
ment of men by machines. Indeed, the 
fear of replacement by a machine is a 
serious psychological deterrent to work- 
ers deciding whether or not to strike. 
Many older workers believe that man- 
agement increases the rate of techno- 
logical change after negotiation in or- 
der to recapture the gains made by the 
workers—and, in their opinion, a strike 
more than anything else will accelerate 
the decision to install automatic ma- 
chinery that will reduce labor costs by 
eliminating jobs. 

Although the worker’s picture of man- 
agement’s decision-making process may 
not be technically precise and although 
worker recalcitrance is not the primary 
cause for the substitution of machinery 
for labor, the ratio of capital to labor 
has increased substantially in the past 
decade. For real and partly imagined 
reasons, it would appear that the exist- 
ence of an increasingly sophisticated 
level of technology with machines that 
can do increasingly difficult and diverse 
tasks will tend to make union members 
less likely to embark on aggressive 
strike action. 


ORGANIZING THE UNORGANIZED 


Automation influences the organizing 
activities of unions in many ways, some 
subtle and some direct. Technological 
considerations affect the nature, num- 
ber, and location of jobs and conse- 
quently determine who, how many, and 
where the people are who must be or- 
ganized if unions are to maintain their 
relative position in society. One of the 
most commented-upon changes caused 
by automation is the shift in the oc- 
cupational characteristics of the labor 
force and the increased resistance to 
union organization that has accom- 
panied this shift. 

Occupational shifts 


In the previous decade, the employ- 
ment of white-collar workers equaled 
and exceeded the employment of blue- 
collar workers. In 1950 there were 21 6 
million white-collar workers and 24.3 
million blue-collar workers. By 1960 
there were 28.7 million white-collar 
workers but only 26.9 million blue-col- 
lar workers.® In part, this is caused by 
the shift in job mix from production to 
technical and professional occupations 
which accompanies the spread of auto- 
mation. Another factor to be consid- 
ered subsequently is the employment 
shift from the goods-producing indus- 
tries to the service industries. 

Engineers, mathematicians, chemists, 
and other scientists are being employed 
in ever greater numbers to do the re- 
search needed to support technological 
advances. ‘These men are both the 
children of an automated society and 
the fathers of the new automatically 
controlled machinery. Regardless of how 
they are viewed metaphorically, their 


8 These and subsequent statistics in this sec- 
tion, except as noted, were drawn from the 
Appendix tables and Chapter ITT of the Man- 
power Report of the President, March 1963, 
Washington, D C 
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increase in numbers is astounding and 
their interest in unionization is slight. 
There were nearly four and one-half 
times as many mathematicians in 1960 
as in 1950. Engineers increased by 64 
per cent over the decade, with aero- 
nautical engineers leading the engineer- 
ing growth parade with an increase of 
193 per cent. Employment in the oc- 
cupation that epitomizes automation, 
electrical and electronics technician, 
showed the greatest increase of any oc- 
cupation in the decade from 1950 to 
1960. It increased by 679 per cent, 
from 11.7 thousand to 91.5 thousand 
employees. 

In 1947 the largest occupational 
group, identified as operatives and kin- 
dred workers, included the machine op- 
erators, assemblers, and other semi- 
skilled workers who subsequently were 
hard hit by automation. Although this 
group is still the largest, it has not 
grown in the past fifteen years, and its 
relative decline compared to the pro- 
fessional and technical employee occu- 
pation is striking. In 1947 there were 
thirty-one professional and technical 
employees for every hundred opera- 
tives and kindred workers; by 1962 
this ratio had reached sixty-seven for 
every hundred. The latest figures on 
growth of professional and technical 
employees show the tremendous in- 
crease of almost one million workers 
from the first quarter of 1960 to the 
first quarter of 1963." 

During this period of unprecedented 
occupational growth, unionism of engi- 
neers and scientists has not flourished. 
The two embryonic national federations 
of professional and technical employees, 
the Engineers and Scientists of America 
(ESA), which emphasized membership 
rights primarily for professionals, and 
the Engineers and Scientists Guild 


1 Daily Labor Report, No. 73 (April 15, 
1963), p. B-11. 


(ESG), which believed in equal mem- 
bership rights for technicians, went out 
of existence. Three large, certified, in- 
dependent units of engineers at Honey- 
well, Sperry, and Western Electric were 
decertified in favor of no union. 

Many reasons have been suggested 
as to why engineers, scientists, and 
technicians have not joined unions. At 
this point, in considering the impact 
of automation, it suffices to say that 
the technological conditions contribut- 
ing to the growth of technical and pro- 
fessional employment show no signs of 
abatement. Perhaps, as research be- 
comes mechanized and subdivided in a 
fashion similar to that which accom- 
panied mechanization in the factory and 
as the number of technical and profes- 
sional employees approaches the point 
where this will be the largest occupa- 
tion, conditions may well become more 
conducive to the growth of engineering 
unionism. If one extraneous factor, 
government support of research, is re- 
duced sharply, it might well supply the 
initial organizing impetus. 


From goods to services 


Turning now to the shifts from the 
goods-producing industries to the serv- 
ices, we see that in 1947, 51.3 per cent 
of the jobs were in goods-producing in- 
dustries and 48.7 per cent, including 
10.5 per cent in government employ- 
ment, were in service industries. By 
1962 this had changed to the extent 
that only 41.8 per cent of the jobs were 
in the goods-producing industries and 
58.2 per cent of the jobs, including 15.2 
per cent in government employment, 
were in the services. In part, this is 
attributable to the more rapid intro- 
duction of automation in the goods- 
producing industries than in the serv- 
ices, and, in turn, this is partially caused 
by the sharp increase in the number of 
government employees. Three-quarters 
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of the government workers are employed 
in state and local governments, and al- 
most half of these employees were in- 
volved in the educational field, where 
automation has had little impact. 

Teachers and other employees sup- 
plying professional, personal, business, 
and recreational services have not been 
exposed to rapid technological change. 
At the same time, automation is making 
some inroads into trade, finance, and 
insurance so that these portions of the 
service-producing industries have not 
been expanding in the last five years at 
as high a rate as they were during the 
previous ten years. In addition, em- 
ployees performing routine office book- 
keeping and clerical procedures are 
being displaced in larger numbers by 
automation. 

On the whole, automation has not 
had nearly the same impact on unions 
in the services that it has had on 
unions in the goods-producing indus- 
tries. However, because the goods- 
producing industries were better or- 
ganized than the services, this shift in 
employment has meant a relative decline 
of the more unionized sectors, and, on 
balance, unionism would appear to 
have lost ground. The organizational 
problems have been increased because 
unions historically have had more trou- 
ble organizing the service industries 
than the goods-producing industries. 
One other factor, completely divorced 
from technological change, may offset 
this loss by encouraging the organizing 
efforts of unions representing public 
employees—namely, the issuance of 
President Kennedy’s executive order, 
and several similar municipal ordi- 
nances, recognizing collective-bargaining 
rights for public employees . 


Geographic relocation of industry 


Technological change, the develop- 
ment of new industries and services, and 


the decline of others have contributed to 
the extensive geographic relocation of 
industry. This movement has been, for 
the most part, from the older, highly 
unionized industrial areas to newer, less 
industrialized, and lightly unionized 
areas. The basic shift has been from 
the relatively well-organized North- 
east and Great Lakes regions to the less 
hospitable crescent of states stretching 
from the South Atlantic region across 
the Southwest to the California coast. 
The shifts in military technology from 
tanks to planes and missiles and the 
subsequent rise of electronics and rela- 
tive decline in importance of metal fab- 
rication have caused geographic shifts 
in employment which have made organ- 
izing difficult. From rural Iowa and 
Kansas south through Texas in areas 
where unionism was not well established, 
centers of aircraft and missile produc- 
tion were created. For example, a 
plant was built outside of Neosho, a 
small community in southwest Missouri 
near the Ozarks, for the production of 
the engines used in most of the first 
several dozen successful space flights. 
Missile and plane factories were built 
in the South Atlantic states where there 
was a long history of hostility to unions. 
Los Angeles, which had gained the 
reputation as the open-shop center of 
the West Coast, became the locus of 
the new, rapidly expanding, and rela- 
tively unorganized electronics industry. 
Although the movement of industry 
because of technological change and 
other reasons will not stop, its adverse 
impact on unionization will probably 
decline. The degree of unionization is 
still low in many of the areas noted 
above, but a base has been established, 
and further organization from this base 
should be less difficult than the original 
efforts. The growth of unionism in 
Texas despite the existence of a state 
law making union security provisions 
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illegal and despite active management 
opposition to unions shows that union- 
ization of an area tends to follow in- 
dustrialization despite the difficulties 
involved. 


Union SIZE, STRUCTURE, FUNCTION 
Appropriate bargaining unit 

Certain provisions of the National 
Labor Relations Act and administrative 
determinations of the National Labor 
Relations Board are responsible for the 
shaping of “appropriate bargaining 
units” in a fashion that hinders union 
growth and reduces union bargaining 
strength. Automation, theoretically at 
least, should be helpful to unions by 
making these policies obsolete. Tech- 
nological considerations suggest that 
production workers, craftsmen, tech- 
nicians, and scientists will work together 
more closely in the future than in the 
past even though the law and govern- 
ment policy tend to divide them into 
separate bargaining units. If one as- 
sumes that most blue-collar workers are 
sympathetic to the union cause, the 
mixed unit of production, craft, tech- 
nical, and professional workers may be 
more easily unionized than if unions 
must win majority votes in each of the 
white-collar groups. 

The National Labor Relations Act 
provides that professional employees 
cannot be included in a bargaining unit 
with nonprofessionals unless the ma- 
jority of the professionals first vote to 
be included in such a unit. By adminis- 
trative determination, the National 
Labor Relations Board has ruled that 
office workers, individual crafts, and 
technical workers each shall constitute 
separate appropriate units. Craftsmen 
can be included in a production unit if 
the majority of the craft vote to be 
included; office workers cannot be in- 
cluded and technicians usually are not 
included in a production unit if man- 


agement or any union involved is op- 
posed to their inclusion. 

Prospects for changing the law or the 
administrative procedures insofar as 
engineers and office workers are con- 
cerned are slight. However, the major 
cause of what has been termed “unit 
erosion” stems from the technological 
conversion of production workers and 
craftsmen into technicians, thereby ex- 
cluding them from the traditional bar- 
gaining unit. Unions may be successful 
in the future in obtaining broader unit 
definitions which include the technician 
on the grounds of the interdependence 
of duties in an automated plant. But, 
if the administrative decisions favoring 
separate technical units are not re- 
versed, unions must seek to win sepa- 
rate elections and establish separate 
representation procedures in order to 
continue to represent the same propor- 
tion of workers that they do today. 


Matching union jurisdiction and com- 
pany boundaries 


Separate treatment and special pro- 
vision in the union constitution for the 
handling of the problems of craftsmen, 
office workers, engineers, and techni- 
cians have been approached gingerly by 
several unions. Increased organizing 
appeal can be generated through the 
granting of greater autonomy, but such 
an approach may diffuse union bargain- 
ing power at a time when technological 
and other considerations are leading 
management to extend corporate boun- 
daries. To the degree that union 
strength is divided and union authority 
and responsibility are not coterminous 
with corporation employment boun- 
daries, the bargaining will be ineffective 
because the contestants are so poorly 
matched. 

Large American corporations are pro- 
ducing a variety of products. They are 
operating across industry lines. Plants 
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are being built in many parts of the 
United States, and the American cor- 
poration is being turned into a multi- 
national corporation with world-wide 
markets. Technological advances in 
communications, administration, and 
production greatly increase the extent 
to which efficiencies of size can be ob- 
tained. This trend toward more power- 
ful corporations is running directly 
contrary to the organizational changes 
taking place in unions. The effect of 
labor legislation since the end of World 
War II has been to weaken the na- 
tional union and to make individuals 
and local unions more powerful. This 
arrangement may be appealing from the 
point of view of democratic participa- 
tion in the union, but the participation 
will not be meaningful if the organiza- 
tion becomes ineffective. 

Restoring the power of national 
unions probably will not provide the 
type of union structure which is best 
fitted to meet the problems of the mod- 
ern era. It may be necessary to dele- 
gate greater power to the central federa- 
tion so that the national structure and 
power can be modified and reshaped to 
facilitate more effective bargaining with 
major corporations. . 

Corporate changes have helped to 
make traditional union jurisdictional 
boundaries obsolete. Frequently, a 
union finds that, by the time it has 
organized all of the production workers 
making the basic product of a company, 
the company has purchased a subsidiary 
in an entirely different industry or in 
turn has been purchased by a larger 
company in a different field. When 
the Philco radio company was acquired 
by the Ford Motor Company, no 
equivalent change was made in the 
union structure. Although corporate 
mergers and purchases of subsidiaries 
may not change personnel policies in 
individual plants, the power to make the 


changes rests with the president and the 
board of the controlling company and 
may be exercised in the future if deemed 
necessary. On the union side of the 
bargaining table, however, there is no 
such group with the latent power to 
perform in the same fashion. 

Increased corporation research expen- 
ditures have led to the development of 
new products and the diversification of 
corporate output to the point where, 
frequently, the basic product is no 
longer made. For example, the famous 
Martin Aircraft Company made its last 
airplane several years ago and now as 
the merged Martin-Marietta Company 
makes many other products. 

In order to deal with a major cor- 
poration, unions either must fashion 
multi-industry jurisdictions or must 
make arrangements with other unions 
to form a single cohesive bargaining 
council with multiunion representation. 
In the aircraft industry, where both the 
International Association of Machinists 
and the United Automobile Workers 
unions have jurisdiction, such arrange- 
ments are being developed. These 
unions have greatly reduced interunion 
rivalry and have established a co-ordi- 
nated bargaining program under the 
direction of a standing joint committee 
composed of officers of both unions. 
Such plans are not yet widespread, and 
the relative speed and extent of changes 
in corporate boundaries and output 
suggest that unions must move faster 
than they have in the past if they are to 
keep pace. 


Differential rates of union growth 


Between 1954 and 1960 the American 
trade-union membership of about seven- 
teen million workers has not grown and, 
consequently, as a proportion of the 
labor force, has declined slightly. This 
over-all figure, however, does not reveal 
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the significant variations in the growth 
of different national unions attributable 
to the changed job and industry mix 
in an automated age. 

A comparison of the ranking by size 
of national unions in 1954 and 1960, 
the latest year for which data are avail- 
able, shows that the state, county, and 
municipal workers’ union jumped from 
the fortieth largest union to the twen- 
tieth in this six-year span. The retail 
clerks’ union climbed from the sixteenth 
largest to the eleventh; the teamsters’ 
union gained about 250,000 members 
and changed from third largest to first. 
During this same period, the four 
largest unions in the American Federa- 
tion of Labor-Congress of Industrial 
Organizations (AFL-CIO)—the auto 
workers, steel workers, machinists, and 
carpenters—had a total membership loss 
of slightly over 100,000 while the three 
AFL-CIO unions reflecting substantial 
growth—the electrical brotherhood, the 
retail clerks, and the state, county, and 
municipal workers—had a total gain 
of approximately 330,000 members.® 

The increases reflect the growth of 
private service industries, state and 
local government employment, and the 
electronics industry as well as these 
unions’ organizing efforts. The lack of 
growth of the four largest AFL-CIO 
unions, despite their equally persistent 
efforts to organize, is explained pri- 
marily by the tremendous amount of 
job displacement caused by automation 
within the factory and by rationaliza- 
tion of construction. Although federal 
government employment has not grown 
greatly in recent years, organization of 
these employees is expected to climb 
substantially in the future because of 

8 All membership figures are taken from 
the 1955 and 1961 Directory of National and 
International Labor Unions in the United 
States, Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 


1185, May 1956 and Bulletin No. 1320, March 
1962. 


the spread of collective bargaining to 
this sector of the economy. 

Continuation of these trends in rela- 
tive growth rates appears likely and will 
eventually cause changes in the power 
structure of the AFL-CIO. Whether 
the resulting shake-up will be vigorous 
enough to enable unionsm to meet the 
challenges of automation is a matter of 
prediction that may be based more on 
an observer’s desires than on the scant 
evidence which is available. 


The changing union function 


Automation reduces the importance 
of many traditional union functions and 
appeals by eliminating or changing the 
shape of problems to which unionism 
traditionally has been a response. The 
dictatorial foreman of the thirties has 
been sent to “charm school,” where he 
has been instructed in modern personnel 
policies. The technician working in an 
air-conditioned research center finds his 
job challenging and his working condi- 
tions more comfortable than those at 
home. 

Perhaps even more importantly, the 
young potential union member of today 
has quite a different background and 
outlook on life than his predecessor of 
thirty years ago. On the average, he is 
better educated. He has no vivid Great 
Depression memories Consequently, 
his views of what a union can and 
should do may involve a considerable 
change in union function. 

In response to the change in worker 
needs during World War II, the unions 
developed an extensive community-serv- 
ices program which still flourishes 
today. In response to the vast occupa- 
tional shifts accompanying the introduc- 
tion of automation, unions might be- 
come actively involved in vocational- 
education programs. Unions have con- 
fined their training and retraining 
interests primarily to the customary 
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apprenticeship programs and have had 
a tendency to cling to outmoded cur- 
riculums and concepts of training not 
designed to meet today’s needs. Estab- 
lishment of a nationally accepted train- 
ing program for electronics technicians 
might well serve as a vehicle about 
which union efforts to organize this 
occupation could be focused. 

Many of the stumbling blocks that 
automation places in the path of union- 
ism require more extensive union efforts 
in the political field rather than in the 
narrowly conceived collective-bargaining 
arena. A few examples illustrating how 
automation imparts increased urgency 
to union political efforts are the prob- 
lem of the appropriate bargaining unit, 
which has been covered previously, and 
the problems connected with the free- 
speech and union-security provisions of 
the National Labor Relations Act. 

The closer involvement of technicians 
and engineers with management and the 
greater upward job mobility of semi- 
professional and professional employees 
in comparison to semiskilled workers 
make the rules governing employer at- 
titude toward unionism more critical in 
the determination of the success or fail- 
ure of organizing efforts. Management 
views appear to have greater impact on 
these employees. Stronger national 
policy encouraging self-organization of 
all employees and revision of the free- 
speech section of the National Labor 
Relations Act accordingly may be re- 
quired before organization of profes- 
sional employees in industry becomes 
feasible on a broad scale. 

The relocation of industry and the 
decreased density of factory populations 


associated with automation makes union 
administrative tasks more difficult. Un- 
der these conditions, obtaining the union 
shop becomes more important to unions. 
But this is not possible when companies 
have moved into geographic areas where 
state legislatures have exercised the 
rights permitted under Section 14 (b) 
of the National Labor Relations Act to 
make union-shop provisions illegal 
through the passage of right-to-work 
laws. Expanded union efforts to amend 
this section of the act to legalize union 
security provisions without regard to 
state law can be anticipated. 


CoNCLUSION 


Automation will not end unionism or 
automatically signal a new day for trade 
unions. It will pose a myriad of new 
problems which will necessitate changes 
in union programs and methods. But, 
in the broadest sense, the problems of 
the institution of trade unionism are 
much like the problems of government 
and of society generally. The remark- 
able technological advances created by 
man will call for equally significant eco- 
nomic, social, and political progress if 
individual decision-making in a demo- 
cratic society about problems which are 
increasingly complex and beyond the 
comprehension of most of us is to sur- 
vive as a basic part of our culture. 
Historically, trade unionism and demo- 
cratic government have been inextric- 
ably intertwined. Automation will not 
change this interdependence but, like 
technological advances of the past, will 
present new challenges to both 
institutions. 
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HEN the American Federation 

of Labor and Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations (AFL-CIO) merged 
in 1955, John L. Lewis of the United 
Mine Workers, then in majestic self- 
exile from both groups, pronounced the 
new entity a “rope of sand.” It was a 
characterization borrowed—without ac- 
knowledgment—from Samuel Gompers, 
who had used precisely the same phrase 
to describe the formation of the AFL 
nearly three-quarters of a century be- 
fore. 

Lewis intended his description as pe- 
jorative, Gompers as compliment; but 
essentially they were saying the same 
thing. The AFL was a co-ordination of 
autonomous international unions, each 
confirmed in its own sovereignty by the 
terms of the federation’s constitution. 
Lewis, contemptuous of the merger he 
had had no part in welding, insisted 
that the AFL’s successor would be torn 
apart by rivalries among the leaders of 
its huge affiliated organizations, all using 
union autonomy as a shield for power 
grabs and disruption. 

Eight years of living in the same 
house have made it plain that autonomy 
in the AFL-CIO is not what it was in 
the old AFL. The merged organization 
has constitutional powers that give it 
an authority Gompers would have con- 
sidered unthinkable. Not only has it 
exercised those powers with vigor but 
it has repeatedly gone beyond them 
with the support of the affiliates which 
once would have fought and bled against 
such “usurpation” of authority. As a 
result, the central federation is more 
than the sum of its parts. It is no 
longer as true as it was in premerger 
days that “we have strong unions but 
a weak labor movement’—the private 
estimate repeatedly made by union 
chiefs in the era of division. Never- 
theless, there remains room for serious 
doubt that the national federation has 
all the authority that would be desir- 


able in a period when rapid technologi- 
cal change is changing unions most of 
all. 

Gompers never wavered in his stress 
on the federation as a voluntary associa- 
tion of independent organizations, sub- 
ject only to moral suasion, and usually 
not much of that. In what amounted to 
a final testament shortly before his 
death, he told the 1924 AFL conven- 
tion that the federation had “no power 
or authority except of a voluntary com- 
ing together of unions with common 
needs and common aims.” Out of a 
feeling of mutuality, in his view, had 
developed “a stronger bond or union 
than could be welded by any autocratic 
authority.” 

“So Jong as we have held fast to 
voluntary principles, and have been 
actuated and inspired by the spirit of 
service, we have sustained our forward 
progress and we have made our labor 
movement something to be respected 
and accorded a place in the councils 
of our Republic,’ Gompers declared. 
“Where we have blundered into trying 
to force a policy or a decision, even 
though wise and right, we have im- 
peded, if not interrupted, the realiza- 
tion of our aims.” 

Gompers’ basic philosophy on this 
point was fully shared by his successor, 
William Green. But the concept of au- 
tonomy was substantially reshaped by 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt’s New 
Deal and by the advent of the CIO in 
1935. The extent to which union des- 
tiny was determined by legislation gov- 
erning collective bargaining, wages and 
hours, unemployment compensation, and 
other equally basic subjects made it ob- 
vious that there would have to be much 
more centralization of labor’s activities 
in the political and legislative realms. 

However, it was the cleavage between 
the forces of craft unionism and indus- 
trial unionism that provided the deci- 
sive push away from simon-pure Gom- 
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persism. The industrial unionists, led 
by Lewis, formed a committee within 
the AFL to promote the unionization 
of the mass-production industries. The 
craft unionists, in command of the fed- 
eration’s convention and executive coun- 
cil, branded the move as dual union- 
ism. 

When the CIO group rejected an ex- 
ecutive-council demand for its dissolu- 
tion, anticompromise elements within 
the federation pushed through the coun- 
cil a motion to suspend the ten found- 
ing unions of the CIO. This action was 
taken in the face of strongly expressed 
opinions within the council that the 
AFL constitution provided no legal 
foundation for ousting an affiliate, ex- 
cept by two-thirds vote of a conven- 
tion. 

To the dominant forces in the federa- 
tion, the protection of the autonomous 
right of each affiliate to sole possession 
of its technical field of jurisdiction was 
more important than the invasion of 
autonomy involved in investing the ex- 
ecutive council with a suspension power 
whose justification in AFL law was 
virtually undefinable. Thus one con- 
cept of autonomy dealt a crushing blow 
to an even more fundamental one. The 
CIO, cast adrift—to the evident satis- 
faction of both Lewis and his enemies 
in the craft camp—was, from the start, 
far more of a top-down organization 
than the federation from which it 
sprang. - 

The rigid boundaries of jurisdiction 
that fettered the AFL and that had 
been principally responsible for the split 
were almost unknown in the CIO’s ini- 
tial assault on the citadels of the open 
shop. It established broad organizing 
committees in such fields as steel and 
textiles. And even where it functioned 
through international unions, as in au- 
tomobiles, rubber, maritime, and electri- 
cal manufacturing, the important thing 
was to organize. The worry about juris- 


dictional lines of assignment could come 
later. 

The great bulk of funds and organ- 
izing personnel came from the United 
Mine Workers, although the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers and the Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers Un- 
ion (ILGWU) also contributed heavily 
in men and money. Overshadowing 
everything, as symbol and source of 
strength, was the personality of John 
L. Lewis. Millions of workers flocked 
into union ranks without knowing any- 
thing about the unions except Lewis’ 
name, 

The CIO, under both Lewis and Philip 
Murray, grew in the image of the mine 
union. National headquarters exerted 
a role of influence that frequently rep- 
resented dominance in all the affairs of 
the unions that made up the CIO. 
However, the trend toward centralism 
was sharply arrested in the internal 
feuding that followed Murray’s death 
in 1952. Indeed, one of the elements 
that impelled the CIO to welcome a 
merger was the fear that the United 
Steelworkers of America and other un- 
ions cool to the leadership of Walter P. 
Reuther might switch to the AFL with- 
out waiting for an organizational alli- 
ance embracing all the CIO affiliates. 


THE ERADICATION OF CORRUPTION 


In the AFL, after the New Deal and 
the formation of the CIO, the most 
potent single push toward a reassess- 
ment of traditional concepts of au- 
tonomy came with the election of 
George Meany to succeed Green as 
president-—-a change almost simultane- 
ous with Reuther’s takeover in the CIO. 
Meany, himself a product of the em- 
phasis on legislation and lobbying 
brought by the New Deal, started with 
the thesis that labor had to be heavily 
involved in politics to safeguard the 
gains it won at the bargaining table or 
to win them in the first place. He was 
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also increasingly impatient of the no- 
tion that autonomy should provide 
armor for irresponsible elements to dis- 
credit the entire labor movement. 

The evolution of this attitude and the 
way it has reflected itself in both the 
constitution and the operating policies 
of the AFL-CIO under Meany’s presi- 
dency are perhaps best reflected in an 
appraisal of the stand taken by the old 
AFL toward racketeering, as against 
that which has prevailed since merger. 

A good time to begin this comparison 
is 1940, not because that was the start 
of racket infiltration of organized labor 
but because that was when the issue of 
federation policy was first presented in 
dramatic form. The International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union had just re- 
affiliated with the AFL after having 
been a charter member of the CIO. 
One of the conditions it had set for 
coming back was that the federation re- 
vise its constitution to give its execu- 
tive council more authority to force a 
cleanup of corruption in unions that 
failed to act with sufficient vigor to 
purge their own upper echelons of 
crooked leaders. 

The AFL high command held to the 
traditional view that it could do noth- 
ing about the internal practices of its 
unions, short of expelling them from 
continued affiliation. It was made plain 
that this remedy would not be exer- 
cised, even in the face of evidence that 
some unions had become captives of the 
underworld. The ILGWU pressed its 
demand on the floor of the AFL’s 1940 
convention in New Orleans. It sub- 
mitted a resolution that would have 
empowered the federation to remove 
corrupt officials of affiliated organiza- 
tions where the organizations them- 
selves were derelict. 

The reply was twofold. The AFL 
executive council informed the conven- 
tion delegates that it deplored gangster- 
ism in unions but that it would be con- 


tradictory for the federation to confer 
on its unions “full and complete power 
to administer their own affairs” while 
at the same time assigning to the cen- 
tral body “the right to exercise dicta- 
torial control” over their administra- 
tive policies or their choice of leaders. 

The second reply was a good deal 
blunter. It came from the fists of Jo- 
seph S. Fay, a vice-president of the In- 
ternational Union of Operating Engi- 
neers, who was later to be sentenced to 
a long jail term in New York for extor- 
tion. Fay assaulted David Dubinsky, 
president of the garment union, in the 
lobby of the convention hotel. The as- 
sault was preceded by a long harangue 
on the villainy of the Dubinsky resolu- 
tion for driving crooks out of union 
office. 

The national outcry occasioned by 
the attack forced the AFL leadership— 
in which Meany then served as secre- 
tary-treasurer—to back away from its 
original intention to shelve the resolu- 
tion eutirely. Instead, a watered-down 
version was put on the floor and passed. 
It made the eradication of corruption 
the primary responsibility of the indi- 
vidual unions, but it added a stipula- 
tion that, where the AFL council had 
“valid reason” to believe that a union 
official was guilty of racketeering and 
his union evaded its obligation to re- 
move him, the council “shall be author- 
ized to apply all of its influence to se- 
cure such action as will correct the 
situation.” 

For more than ten years the resolu- 
tion was treated as a dead letter, buried 
deep in the federation’s files. When an 
attempt was made to utilize it as the 
basis for AFL intervention in a dispute 
involving the return to office of a con- 
victed extortionist in the Brooklyn Dis- 
trict Council of the Brotherhood of 
Painters and Decorators, Matthew Woll, 
as special investigator for the federa- 
tion, reported that the resolution con- 
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ferred “no compulsory or disciplinary 
power” on the parent body. 


Meany’s accession 


There the matter rested until Meany’s 
accession to the presidency at the end 
of 1952. He was installed in the mid- 
dle of the inquiry by the New York 
State Crime Commission into the fetid 
conditions on the New York water- 
front. The investigation disclosed, to 
the satisfaction of almost everyone, in- 
cluding Meany, that the International 
Longshoremen’s Association (ILA) had 
become the mask of a union, so infil- 
trated was its leadership with corrupt 
elements. 

Dubinsky, in his capacity as an AFL 
vice-president, sent Meany a letter ask- 
ing whether the 1940 resolution did not 
give the federation a legal warrant for 
proceeding to demand a purge of crooks 
in the ILA. Meany agreed that it did. 
The result was an ultimatum by the 
executive council to the ILA—get clean 
or get out. In a letter dated February 
3, 1953, the council said it had no in- 
tention of “changing the traditional po- 
sition of the American Federation of 
Labor in regard to the freedom and au- 
tonomy of its affiliated units,” then 
added: 


However, no one should make the mis- 
take of concluding that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor will sit by and allow 
abuse of autonomy on the part of its affili- 
ates to bring injury to the entire move- 
ment. The exercise of autonomy by affili- 
ated units in an organization such as ours 
presupposes the maintenance of minimum 
standards of trade union decency. No 
affiliate of the American Federation of La- 
bor has any right to expect to remain an 
affiliate “on the grounds of organizational 
autonomy” if its conduct, as such, is to 
bring the entire movement into disrepute. 
Likewise, the cloak of organizational au- 
tonomy cannot be used to shield those who 
have forgotten that the prime purpose of 
a trade union is to protect and advance 


the welfare and interests of the individual 
members of that trade union. 


When six months of missionary effort 
failed to produce the desired transfor- 
mation of the ILA, Meany and the ex- 
ecutive council called on the AFL con- 
vention in St. Louis that September to 
expel the ILA and to establish a rival 
union to drive it from the piers. The 
expulsion was carried through but the 
hope of breaking the union’s hold on 
the waterfront was not. 

Despite the AFL’s disappointment at 
the defeat of the union it had chartered 
to dislodge the ILA, there was no weak- 
ening of Meany’s resolve to utilize the 
maximum power of the federation to 
fight corruption in all of its unions. 
This resolve was equally strong in the 
CIO. It had never been afflicted with 
the problem of gang penetration to any- 
thing like the extent to which it had 
bedeviled the AFL, but the CIO had 
moved in vigorously whenever signs of 
taint appeared “The CIO does not rec- 
ognize any autonomous right of crooks 
and racketeers to use the good name of 
the CIO as a cloak for their corrup- 
tion,” was its philosophy, as enunciated 
by Walter Reuther in a speech to the 
1954 CIO convention. 

Self-policing 

The joint determination of both groups 
to make self-policing a duty of the cen- 
tral organization was embodied in the 
AFL-CIO constitution. It laid down as 
a basic principle of the merged body 
that “it must be and remain free from 
any and all corrupt influences.” The 
executive council is empowered, on mo- 
tion of any of its members, to investi- 
gate any situation ‘in which there is 
reason to believe that any affiliate is 
dominated, controlled or substantially 
influenced in the conduct of its affairs 
by any corrupt influence. .. .” 

The anticorruption section goes on to 
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authorize suspension of any union found 
guilty of violating its ethical standards. 
A two-thirds vote of the council is suffi- 
cient for suspension. This remains in 
force pending an appeal to the conven- 
tion, the highest deliberative element in 
the federation structure. 

Acting under this grant of power, the 
AFL-CIO expelled in 1957 its big- 
gest and most powerful affiliate, the 
1,500,000-member International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters. Also expelled 
were two smaller unions—the Bakery 
and Confectionery Workers and the 
Laundry Workers. This represented the 
most forceful exercise of centralized au- 
thority in the history of American labor. 

Unfortunately, despite the courage and 
high-mindedness the action reflected, 
the consequences have been such as to 
diminish substantially any enthusiasm 
within the AFL-CIO for repeating its 
stand for moral rectitude in terms that 
would entail equivalent decisiveness or 
willingness to make substantial sacrifice 
in the interest of probity. 

The AFL-CIO Ethical Practices Com- 
mittee, which prepared the cases against 
the ousted unions and which is the 
keeper of the federation’s conscience in 
the administration of its ethics codes, 
has not even had a meeting since 1958. 
Indeed, it is all but dismantled, even 
though it still nominally exists. 

The reasons for this decline in cru- 
sading zeal are disturbing in their im- 
plications for the exercise of the broader 
powers the AFL-CIO is likely to need 
if organized labor is to move forward, 
not backward, in the next decade. One 
factor that discouraged the federation 
from vigorous implementation of its 
cleanup rules after 1957 was the in- 
creasing conviction among its leaders 
that expulsion was an ineffective 
weapon. Once a union was outside the 
fold, it could go about its affairs, im- 
mune even to the moral suasion of the 
AFL-CIO. 


When the union was as strong and as 
strategically wel!-situated as the Team- 
sters, it became a disturbing question 
as to which was more hurt by a cut- 
ting of ties—the federation or the 
Teamsters. The evidence over the years 
tended to provide considerable support 
for the boast oi Teamsters President 
James R. Hoffa that his union could 
get along better without the federation 
than the federation could without the 
Teamsters. The orders the AFL-CIO 
gave its affiliates to shun any alliances 
with the exiled Teamsters were widely 
ignored; the truck union was just too 
vital to other unions in strikes and or- 
ganizing campaigns. 


Government action 


Equally damaging to the ethical-prac- 
tices drive was the torpedoing of the 
AFL-CIO belief that Congress would 
not impose excessively restrictive laws 
on unions generally if labor demon- 
strated that it wes making a sincere 
effort to enforce high ethical standards 
within its own house through its own 
efforts. 

Here again labor’s ideas had under- 
gone a substantial revision from pre- 
New Deal days. The concept that gov- 
ernment should stay out of union af- 
fairs—once so rigorously held that the 
old AFL had objected to the passage 
of laws for unemployment insurance or 
a federal minimum wage—was obvi- 
ously untenable in a period when many 
unions owed their birth to the legisla- 
tive protection provided by Section 7a 
of the old National Industrial Recovery 
Act and to the even broader props sup- 
plied by the Wagner Act and other 
Roosevelt innovations. 

The result was that the AFL under 
Meany swung to an acceptance of the 
idea that Congress had both a right 
and a responsibility to adopt regulatory 
legislation to prevent abuses in labor- 
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management welfare funds. The CIO, 
as a child of the New Deal era, needed 
even less persuading on this point. After 
the merger, with the McClellan Com- 
mittee investigation creating a clamor 
for tight legal curbs on corruption and 
undemocratic practices in unions, the 
AFL-CIO made it plain that its worry 
was about the kind of curbs, rather 
than about whether there should be any. 

Meany and the bulk of the AFL-CIO 
leadership readily acknowledged that, 
inasmuch as labor had no subpoena 
powers of its own, it was dependent on 
government for the investigative ma- 
chinery necessary to discover where cor- 
ruption had obtained a foothold. At a 
meeting of the federation’s council in 
February 1958, in Miami Beach, Du- 
binsky urged that it record itself in 
favor of a bill that would empower the 
government to investigate union rack- 
eteering and impose sanctions where 
abuses were discovered. He warned 
that the alternative to such a measure 
was punitive legislation of a kind that 
would bear adversely on all unions, in- 
cluding those untouched by corrupt in- 
fluences, 

However, the prevailing sentiment in 
the council was that any support for 
specific legislation would simply pro- 
vide a springing-off point for more 
drastic restraints on labor and that the 
best policy was to fight any general 
laws imposing new controls. Meany 
took a less negative position but the 
split in approach became so apparent 
that Jabor’s friends in Congress were 
left baffled as to how to proceed. With 
the McClellan revelations reinforced by 
strong pressure from President Eisen- 
hower for a tough law against union 
malpractices, Congress finally gave its 
approval to the Landrum-Griffin Act of 
1959—a law that went well beyond any- 
thing anyone in labor’s upper echelon 
considered either helpful or warranted. 

The upshot is a feeling that keeping 


unions clean is now a government re- 
sponsibility, and the brave effort at 
self-policing is a somewhat bitter mem- 
ory for most of those who were once its 
most dedicated partisans. The teamsters 
are still outside the fold, but, if Hoffa 
were out as president, the welcome mat 
would be on the AFL-CIO doorstep al- 
most at once. The ILA has purified 
itself sufficiently to be welcomed back 
already, even though the Waterfront 
Commission of New York Harbor is 
still patrolling the docks. 


COMMUNISM, JURISDICTIONAL Dis- 
PUTES, AND CIV RIGHTS 


In other fields, there has been a con- 
sistent movement toward the exercise of 
more centralized authority without the 
full-circle turn that stopped the clean- 
union drive. Communist influence is 
virtually no problem in the AFL-CIO, 
and constitutional machinery is avail- 
able to make sure it does not become 
one. In areas ranging from interna- 
tional affairs to community services, 
funds and personnel on a large scale are 
made available through the federation. 

Perhaps the most impressive progress 
toward assumption of leadership has 
been in the handling of jurisdictional 
disputes—the issue that underlay the 
original split in 1935 and that seemed 
likely through most of the merged or- 
ganization’s early years to split it again. 
At the 1961 convention in Miami Beach, 
the warring craft and industrial union- 
ists agreed to a constitutional change 
that has taken most of the heat out of 
this perennially troublesome issue. 

It provides a system of mediation 
and arbitration on conflicts over which 
union is entitled to do what work, with 
final power of decision vested in the 
executive council. Elmer Brown, presi- 
dent of the International Typographical 
Union, cautioned the delegates that the 
plan represented “seven pages of sugar- 
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coated demands that you surrender your 
autonomy.” But this appeal to the 
revered shibboleth of autonomy had 
little persuasiveness for the convention. 
It approved the change overwhelmingly. 
Now the executive council, which used 
to spend 90 per cent of its time holding 
hearings on jurisdictional battles—with 
few ever settled to the satisfaction of 
either side—has few such disputes car- 
ried to it. Nevertheless, some building 
and maritime unions remain unhappy 
with the machinery and are determined 
to wreck it. 

In the battle for greater civil rights, 
Meany and the central federation have 
also taken a role of leadership. This has 
stopped short of expelling any union for 
violating the AFL-CIO’s constitutional 
ban against racial discrimination—a 
procedure Meany has ruled out as im- 
practical and unjustified. But there has 
been increasingly intense pressure from 
Meany to make real the guarantees of 
equal opportunity for Negroes. There 
has also been a strong federation posi- 
tion in favor of a federal fair-employ- 
ment-practice law to apply sanctions 
against Jim Crow unions or employers. 
Unhappily, the fatuous decision of the 
executive council to withhold support 
from the mammoth civil-rights march 
on Washington last August has obscured 
the generally strong upper-echelon push 
for racial equality. 


UNION ORGANIZATION 


The places where the concept of fed- 
eration is still far too weak are those 
which in many ways will be most deter- 
minative of organized labor’s future vi- 
tality and influence. These have to do 
with organizing the unorganized, merg- 
ing unions now active in the same or 
kindred fields and helping to shape 
basic policy in industries where strikes 
or economic demands impinge directly 
on the national health and safety. 


If there is to be a genuine break- 
through in union organization, after fif- 
teen years of stagnation, it will have to 
be through the emergence of new tech- 
niques and approaches to replace those 
that have proved so sterile in the post- 
war period. But the chances for success 
will be slim if the AFL-CIO cannot play 
in the implementation of such tech- 
niques the same dynamic role that was 
filled by the CIO in the late thirties. 
It must be co-ordinator, spur, and im- 
age—both for its affiliates and even 
more for the community. 

The initial hope when the twenty- 
year war between the AFL and CIO 
ended was that the fused organization 
would make sensational forward strides 
in organizing. Some of its founders 
even envisaged a doubling of total mem- 
bership within a decade. But the au- 
thority it had for conducting co-ordi- 
nated organizing drives, cutting across 
the lines of established affiliates, went 
almost unexercised until 1963. 

Just as in the old AFL before the 
breakaway of the industrial unionists, 
unions that were doing virtually noth- 
ing to organize the unorganized in their 
fields blocked the entrance of the AFL- 
CIO by refusing to waive their paper 
rights or to agree to an outside deter- 
mination—by the AFL-CIO or by an 
umpire—of who should get unorganized 
workers when and if they were or- 
ganized. 

This roadblock was finally pushed 
aside in Los Angeles where all the fed- 
eration unions—outside the distributive 
field—agreed to a co-ordinated organiz- 
ing drive with the direct participation 
of the national federation. The enroll- 
ment of 7,000 new members was re- 
ported at the end of the first four 
months. This was a modest figure when 
considered against a potential of a half- 
million unorganized in the Los Angeles 
area, but at least it represented a thaw 
in the long impasse. Similar drives are 
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now getting under way in the Baltimore- 
Washington area and a few other dis- 
tricts. 

It would be delusive, however, to pre- 
tend that campaigns of this kind offer 
any substantial promise of over-all un- 
ion growth in a period when automation 
is chopping away the traditional foun- 
dations of union strength and the per- 
centage of organized workers in the to- 
tal labor force is eroding. Without an 
assumption of primary responsibility by 
the AFL-CIO on a national basis, the 
road ahead for labor membership is 
mostly downhill. 

A sense of priority would require more 
than the assignment of more money and 
manpower—or even than the creation of 
a labor university to train organizers 
and to develop organizing concepts cal- 
culated to convince professional and 
white-collar workers that unionism has 
something beneficial to offer them. The 
structure of unionism is out-of-date. It 
is becoming as archaic in the new tech- 
nology as it was when the AFL formula 
for unionizing General Motors or United 
States Steel necessitated respect for the 
hegemony of scores of craft affiliates. 

Purity of jurisdiction in the classic 
sense is no longer a problem; the line 
between craft and industrial unionism 
has become increasingly fuzzy. But the 
expectation that the merger would be 
paralleled by a considerable movement 
toward the voluntary amalgamation of 
unions with duplicating or related juris- 
diction never was realized. Only a few 
minor groups have entered into mergers, 
usually as tributaries of the giants in 
their fields. But the big unions have 
not combined, even where their fields 
were virtually identical. At the found- 
ing convention, announcement was made 
by a pleased George Meany of the pro- 
spective merger of the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and the United Packing- 
house Workers. Today these groups re- 
main apart—mute symbols of the gen- 


eral ineffectuality of the movement to- 
ward one-unionliness. 

In industry, however, the trend has 
been just the reverse. Big companies 
get bigger by merging with other big 
companies. They diversify into fields 
that bear no visible relation to their 
original fields of business. In this en- 
vironment, only a fused organizational 
effort, spearheaded by the AFL-CIO 
and subdivided in a dozen or fewer ma- 
jor organizing units, promises headway 
against the factors of apathy, even hos- 
tility, that now stand between labor and 
the unorganized. 


Pusuic-Poricy POSITIONS 


A much more assertive role for the 
AFL-CIO also is necessary in the for- 
mulation of labor’s position on matters 
affecting public policy. This means a 
much greater involvement in political 
activity and a much clearer articulation 
of political goals. The fight for full em- 
ployment and the conquest of poverty 
are so imperative to the survival of a 
strong labor movement that they are en- 
titled to precedence over every activity 
except organizing—-and even there they 
must have coequal status. 

The most pressing threat to labor lies 
in the probability that the army of 
youngsters flooding into the job market 
will begin to identify union seniority 
and job-security programs as walls of 
exclusion, preventing them from finding 
a productive outlet for their talents. In 
their contracts with employers, unions 
understandably give first attention to 
devising protections for the workers al- 
ready on the job. Thus, the favorite 
defense against technological displace- 
ment is an attrition clause, under which 
no present employee will be jolted out 
of employment by the advent of more 
efficient technology. If the result of 
such clauses is to convince youngsters 
on the outside looking in that the union 
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is conspiring to keep a solid grip for its 
own members on a dwindling total job 
roster, labor will find itself under an at- 
tack even more compelling than that 
which Negroes mounted to break down 
Jim Crow barriers in the building trades. 

The obvious remedy lies in the crea- 
tion on a national basis of brighter job 
opportunities for everybody. That is 
why the legislative aims and accom- 
plishments of labor must assume an im- 
portance far beyond any present dimen- 
sions. The federation has become a ma- 
jor factor in political fund-raising and 
in getting out the vote, but the extent 
to which it has become a White House 
political appendage, rather than a vigor- 
ous initiator of independent policy, has 
stripped it of any notable effectiveness 
on Capitol Hill. 

Labor’s political image will depend 
inevitably on its success in curbing eco- 
nomic clashes that seem to pit labor 
against the community welfare—espe- 
cially inasmuch as all of its political 
program is geared to the concept of la- 
bor as the most dedicated battler for 
legislation serving the total good. This 
is a particularly delicate field, because 
there is no area in which autonomy is 
more cherished by any union than the 
determination of its own bargaining and 
strike policy. Yet the long controversy 
over railroad work rules and the legis- 
lation President Kennedy felt obliged to 
recommend to head off a strike indicate 


how adversely all labor can be affected 
by the conduct of unions in a pivotal 
industry. 

Interestingly, in the rail dispute, the 
brotherhoods made Meany their unoffi- 
cial spokesman in presenting to Con- 
gress their proposal for averting a tie-up 
through extended time for collective 
bargaining under the eyes of a congres- 
sional watchdog committee. Meany also 
served as a presidential fact-finder in 
one phase of the dispute—a role he has 
been called on to play with increasing 
frequency. In fact, in the conflict be- 
tween flight engineers and pilots over 
the third seat in the cockpit of jet 
planes, the President designated the 
AFL-CIO head as an arbitrator. 

It is not unthinkable, in a period 
when the effectiveness of the strike 
weapon is coming more and more into 
question in some key industries, that 
the federation chain of command might 
be altered in ways that would give its 
top leaders more voice in the peaceful 
adjustment of disputes that might in- 
vite reprisals against all labor. This 
thesis of interdependence underlies the 
constitutional clauses covering corrup- 
tion, communism, and other issues in 
which the federation is made the cus- 
todian of the good name of labor gener- 
ally. Perhaps one outcome of the bitter 
railroad battle will be the adoption of 
a somewhat similar approach to issues 
of economic warfare. 


The Dilemma of Union Democracy 


By EMANUEL STEIN 


Asstract: American unions have been undergoing major 
internal shifts of power and authority resulting from their size, 
their new problems, and their functions. It is proving steadily 
more difficult to preserve the realities of democratic govern- 
ment as distinct from the forms; the developments within 
unions resemble those of other types of organization, notably 
the large corporation. The real problem seems to be not how 
to make unions more democratic but how to devise methods of 
accommodating the concentration of power in the hands of 
officers to the protection of the interests of the members. 
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NDERLYING much of the recent 
writing on American trade-union 
government are assumptions which, 
through insistent repetition, have come 
to be widely regarded as self-evident 
truths and as sound guides to policy. 
These assumptions, which are often im- 
plicit rather than articulate, run some- 
thing like this: the trade union is philo- 
sophically and traditionally a demo- 
cratic institution which differs from 
other types of association, notably the 
business corporation, in the degree to 
which it emphasizes internal democ- 
racy; it is highly desirable for both in- 
ternal and external considerations that 
unions should be democratic; through 
a variety of circumstances—especially 
the apathy of large segments of the 
membership and the self-aggrandize- 
ment of power-hungry leaders—power 
and authority have progressively been 
transferred from the rank and file to the 
leaders; this has led to many abuses 
which would be eliminated by the 
restoration of democratic government, 
which, in turn, can be achieved by the 
institution of various structural devices, 
statutory proscription of certain con- 
duct, and education of the membership. 
Insofar as these assumptions individ- 
ually purport to describe a fact situa- 
tion, it may be conceded that they con- 
tain a large and uncomfortable amount 
of truth. As explanations of develop- 
ments in the basic character of union 
government, however, they are often 
dubious or irrelevant. Indeed, because 
of their stress upon behavioral excesses, 
they may hinder a correct assessment of 
the state of union government and of 
the factors which condition it. Stated 
briefiy, the theme of this paper is that 
the lessening of union democracy is 
inextricably and inevitably interwoven 
with the large growth of the individual 
union, that the prospects for the re- 
creation of literal democracy diminish 


as the size of the union is increased, and 
that the problems of union government, 
if they are to be dealt with successfully, 
must be approached in other ways. 

If we measure democracy by the 
extent and vigor of member participa- 
tion, it is evident that most unions are 
less democratic than they used to be. 
Even where the leadership strives to at- 
tain what it believes to be the members’ 
objectives, members are free to exercise 
their civil rights within the organization 
even to the point of forming opposition 
parties, and the leaders give regular and 
detailed accounts of their stewardship— 
in short, even where there are present 
within a union the elements commonly 
regarded as essentials of democracy,’ the 
plain fact is that control has increas- 
ingly devolved upon small groups of 
leaders and their retinues. To an ever- 
larger extent, government has become 
the business of a more-or-less full-time 
officialdom, with the membership oc- 
cupying mainly a ceremonial or ritual- 
istic role. 

The much greater membership par- 
ticipation in the early days of a union is 
far less the product of a philosophical 
commitment to democratic principles 
than of the circumstances attending 
organization. Apart from personal 
grievances which impel them to join a 
union, when workers are solicited indi- 
vidually or in small groups in the face 
of employer hostility, and are thus 
invited in effect to become targets of 
retaliatory measures, it is scarcely sur- 
prising that they should assume a 
prominent role in the affairs of the or- 
ganization. But unions are not estab- 
lished to illustrate the theory of democ- 
racy; their function is to advance the 
economic interests of the members. In 
the circumstances of our times, the per- 


1C. P. Magrath, “Democracy in Overalls,” 
Industrial and Labor Relations Review, Vol. 
12, No. 4 (July 1959), pp. 504-505. 
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formance of this function induces, if it 
does not compel, a transfer of power 
from the membership to the leaders. 
Of course, the organization will be 
stronger, other things being equal, if 
the members identify themselves with it 
actively and continuously. It is also 
true that persons interested in the self- 
organization of workers are likely to be 
much more firmly committed than the 
general run of the population to demo- 
cratic principles. However, the link 
between democracy and the trade union 
cannot withstand the pressure exerted 
by the needs of the organization in its 
principal areas of activity. 

Unions are not alone in having to 
face issues of democratic government. 
Senator Fulbright, speaking of the 
political community, said recently: * 


... government by the people is pos- 
sible but highly improbable. The diff- 
culties of self-government are manifest 
throughout the world. 

The history of political thought in the 
last century and a half is largely one of 
qualification, modification, and outright 
repudiation of the heady democratic opti- 
mism of the eighteenth century... . 

The case for government by elites is 
irrefutable insofar as it rests on the need 
for expert and specialized knowledge. The 
average citizen is no more qualified for 
the detailed administration of government 
than the average politician is qualified to 
practice medicine or to split an atom 
But in the choice of basic goals, the funda- 
mental moral judgments that shape the life 
of a society, the judgment of trained elites 
is no more valid than the judgment of an 
educated people. The knowledge of the 
navigator is essential to the conduct of a 
voyage, but his special skills have no 
relevance to the choice of whether to take 
the voyage and where we wish to go. 

The distinction of course is between 
means and ends. The experience of mod- 


23. W. Fulbnght and Others, The Elite 
and the Electorate (New York: Fund for the 
Republic, 1963), pp. 3-5. 


em times shows us that when the pas- 
sengers take over the navigation of the 
ship it is likely to go on the rocks. This 
does not mean that their chosen destination 
is the wrong one or that an expert would 
have made a better choice, but only that 
they are unlikely to get there without the 
navigator’s guidance. 


EXIGENCIES OF UNION FUNCTION 


How is the distinction between means 
and ends to be made in a union? In 
contrast to the state, the union is a 
single- or, at most, limited-purpose in- 
stitution® As to the general goals— 
improvements in wages and conditions 
of work—there would certainly be no 
disagreement. But who is to determine 
whether, in a particular year, wage 
increases should be sought and of what 
size? Whether a strike should be 
called? How much shall be given up 
in wages in return for paid vacations or 
holidays? Whether the union shall 
consent to a program of automation, 
notwithstanding substantial reductions 
in employment, in exchange for enlarged 
benefits to those remaining at work? 
Of course, these and similar crucial 
questions are generally submitted to the 
membership, but such submission comes 
as a request for ratification of action 
taken by the leadership, and the consul- 
tation of the membership is mostly an 
empty formality. There is no basic 
difficulty in having the membership 
decide such peripheral matters as 
whether the union should establish a 
bank, a home for its “senior citizens,” 
or scholarships for the children of its 
members. However, in the central area 
of union function—collective bargain- 
ing—the leadership must have the au- 
thority to act if it is to be effective. 
Successful collective bargaining today 
calls for a great deal of specialized 
knowledge and for experience in utiliz- 
ing that knowledge. It is utterly un- 
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realistic to expect that the membership 
will be able to pass informed judgment 
upon the mass of economic, actuarial, 
and technological considerations under- 
lying a collective-bargaining agreement. 
Hence, the membership is obliged to 
rely upon the recommendations of the 
leaders; in substance, therefore, in most 
unions, the power to make collective- 
bargaining agreements has been effec- 
tively concentrated in the hands of the 
leaders, notwithstanding that the rituals 
of formal ratification by the membership 
have, for the most part, been scrupu- 
lously preserved. 

Even if the membership possessed the 
expertise necessary for collective bar- 
gaining or if it were felt that, neverthe- 
less, the membership should retain ef- 
fective power to act, it is plain that the 
facts of economic life would still entail 
the transfer of power to the leadership. 
Given the “business unionism” charac- 
teristic of the American scene, the locus 
of power within a union is going to be 
found at the point where the collec- 
tive bargaining takes place, and this in 
turn is determined by market considera- 
tions. If, in many unions, locals have 
become mere administrative subdivi- 
sions of the national, the operative fac- 
tor has been the nature of the product 
or factor market. As the markets have 
widened, the area covered by the indi- 
vidual collective-bargaining agreement 
has also widened. It would be absurd 
to have a single local in a multiplant 
company negotiate an agreement for it- 
self on wages and conditions without 
regard to what sister locals in other 
plants were doing. It would be no less 
absurd for one local dealing with one 
employer in a competitive industry to 
ignore the actions of the locals dealing 
with the other employers. The neces- 
sities of the situation thus produce cen- 
tralized bargaining which enhances the 
power and prestige of the bargainers 


and diminishes the importance of the 
locals for whom the bargaining is being 
done. It follows that the ability of the 
membership to participate effectively is 
likewise diminished. I am not suggest- 
ing that the leadership has played a 
wholly passive role in the process of 
acquiring power or that it has not 
sought to add to that which was dictated 
by market forces. However, it seems to 
me that the personal ambitions of lead- 
ers have been far less significant in the 
building of their power than the market 
factors over which they have no control. 
For, where the markets have remained 
local, power has not tended to gravitate 
to the national to any material extent. 
Leaders of unions have thus been in the 
position of having power thrust upon 
them, power which they could not have 
seized in the absence of a propitious 
market situation. 

I have no intention of making light 
of labor racketeering or similar mal- 
practices, but these are not materially 
different from racketeering and cor- 
ruption in other segments of the com- 
munity and are susceptible of control 
through the application of the criminal 
law. Moreover, we cannot equate un- 
democratic unions with corrupt unions; 
corrupt unions are almost certain to be 
undemocratic, but many undemocratic 
unions are the embodiment of financial 
integrity. Nor do I minimize the extent 
or significance of infringements upon 
the civil rights of members—denial of 
the right to speak at union meetings, 
or to run for office, or to be consulted 
on matters required to be submitted to 
the membership, or protection against 
the unwarranted imposition of disci- 
pline. While such abuses are not easily 
dealt with, promising efforts at control 
have been commenced both within the 
unions—for example, through the public 
review boards—and by statutory enact- 
ment. However, it seems to me that 
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the most rigid emphasis upon civil rights 
would not produce widespread and ef- 
fective participation by members as 
long as the size of the union and the 
complexity of its affairs compel the con- 
centration of power in the hands of the 
leadership. 

Many writers have pointed out that 
there tends to be more democracy at 
the local level than at the national. I 
agree that this is so and think it is to 
be attributed to the relatively small size 
of the local. Where the membership 
of a local is numbered in the thousands, 
we find the same forces operating as in 
the nationals to make membership 
participation difficult, if not impossible. 
Of course the membership is apathetic, 
as has been so often observed! * Hav- 
ing so little of consequence to do, what 
reason is there for attending union meet- 
ings? Hence, as George Brooks has 
said, members exercise “their inalienable 
right to be indifferent” and to leave the 
affairs of the organization to the small 
number who control it. 


Tre CORPORATION ANALOGY 


The many significant differences be- 
tween business corporations and trade 
unions argue against the validity of 
comparisons between them. Yet, it 
seems to me that the history of the gov- 
ernment of corporations does provide 
insights which may be valuable for the 
study of union government. Despite 
many assertions to the contrary, the 
corporation is based upon assumptions 
of democratic government in relation to 
its stockholders. Early corporations 
were free associations of investors for 

4G. W. Brooks, The Sources of Vitality in 
the American Labor Movement (Ithaca: New 
York State School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations, 1960), pp. 5-6. See also George 
Strauss, “The Shifting Power Balance in the 
Plant,” Industrial Relations, Vol. 1, No 3 
(May 1962), pp. 74-75. 


agreed-upon purposes. Corporate func- 
tions and powers were limited by char- 
ter; stockholders elected directors as 
their representatives in the conduct of 
the enterprise, and the directots in 
turn appointed the officers. Power and 
authority vested in directors by statute 
were predicated upon the view that the 
directors were, in fact as well as in law, 
responsible to the stockholders for the 
proper performance of their duties. In 
the small, closely held corporation, it 
is true even today that stockholders 
have an effective voice. But, in the 
large, publicly held corporation, it has 
long been apparent that the stockholder 
has been substantially disfranchised. 
Studies made over a generation ago by 
Brandeis, Ripley, and Berle pointed to 
the separation of ownership of the cor- 
poration and its control. Then, the 
trends in corporate government were ob- 
scured by the emphasis placed upon 
malpractice, including the looting of 
corporations, the mulcting of stock- 
holders, and the building of vast per- 
sonal empires. As time has gone on, 
however, it has become increasingly 
apparent that malpractice has very little 
to do with the matter but that size has 
everything to do with it. As corporate 
assets mount into the hundreds of mil- 
lions or billions of dollars and their 
stockholders are counted by the tens 
or hundreds of thousands, control of the 
enterprise passes securely and irrev- 
ocably from the owners to the insiders. 
These may be men of the most punc- 
tilious integrity with an unswerving 
dedication to the welfare of the business, 
but their ownership interest is typically 
minuscule. 

Now, determined efforts are made to 
preserve some vestigial remains of stock- 
holder democracy. The New York 
Stock Exchange refuses to list nonvoting 
common shares; the Securities and Ex- 
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change Commission requires detailed 
proxies; annual reports are distributed; 
stockholders are solicited to attend 
meetings; at the meetings, stockholders 
—the tiny number who attend—may 
speak freely and criticize the manage- 
ment, vote for directors, and pass upon 
a variety of proposals. However, the 
most exacting observance of the ritual 
of consulting the stockholders cannot 
conceal their almost total lack of power. 
Indeed, the wide publicity accorded the 
upheaval in which incumbent manage- 
ment is ousted is eloquent testimony to 
the rarity of the event. 

To describe what has happened is 
not to pass judgment upon its desirabil- 
ity. Doubtless, considerable support 
would be forthcoming for the proposi- 
tion asserted by some corporate man- 
agers that the corporation must serve, 
in addition to the interests of stock- 
holders, the interests of its suppliers, 
its employees, its customers, and the 
community generally. A recent study 
has argued that the traditional view of 
the corporation as solely a money-mak- 
ing enterprise is no longer adequate and 
that “the directors of large corporate 
enterprises are in need of more sub- 
stantial doctrine than legal and eco- 
nomic theory has provided as a rationale 
for the powers they must exercise.” 5 
In any event, I do not think it can be 
successfully disputed that the managers 
of our large corporations do not have 
quite the same philosophy and do not 
respond to quite the same motivations 
as their stockholders or the managers 
of small corporations and that in some 
instances the differences are very large. 
The professional managers tend, I sug- 
gest, to develop institutional and per- 
sonal goals which vary, in greater or 


8 Richard Eels, The Government of Cor- 
porations (New York: The Free Press of 
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lesser degree, frem those the corpora- 
tion would pursue if the stockholders 
could participate effectively in the 
enterprise. 


Tae MEMBERSHIP-LEADERSHIP GAP 


As in the corporation, so in the 
union! When membership increases to 
the point that full-time officials are 
required and can be afforded, a gulf 
between the members and the leaders 
begins to appear, a gulf which widens 
progressively with the growth of the 
union. It is not only that the official’s 
salary is greater than that of the man 
at the bench and that, in the case of 
important officials, the difference may 
be quite substantial, though it is plain 
that the living standards would almost 
certainly be higher. Nor is it only the 
fact that the official has power both 
within and outside the union, though 
this, too, has obvious significance. It 
is, rather, that the men at the top and 
those at the bottom seem to live in 
different spheres, to concern themselves 
with different problems, and to respond 
to different motivations. The head of a 
large union—for example a Reuther or 
a Dubinsky—may continue to live in a 
modest home in a working-class district; 
he may talk wistfully of “the old days 
in the shop” and may exchange social 
visits with former fellow workers. But 
there is no blinking the fact of the vast 
separation. In innumerable ways— 
some subtle, some obvious—this separa- 
tion makes itself felt: in living stand- 
ards, in travel, in community activities, 
in power vis-d-vis the employer, in 
political influence, in publicity. And 
the greater the tenure of office, the 
deeper and more unbridgeable the sepa- 
ration, so that one is tempted to ask 
what there is really in common be- 
tween the man in the shop and the 
national president of his union. 
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One must not conclude that leaders 
are not sensitive to the sentiments of 
the rank and file concerning such mat- 
ters as dues and collective-bargaining 
gains. Quite the contrary is true! If 
nothing else, a prudent regard for the 
security and continued enjoyment of his 
own position would compel a leader to 
strive to “bring home the bacon,” in 
which lies ultimate immunity from suc- 
cessful revolt. Of course, there is more 
~-much more. I do not for a moment 
doubt that the overwhelming majority 
of union leaders have a sense of genuine 
loyalty to their constituents, a real 
desire to secure economic gains for 
them, and a conviction that the cause is 
just. And I suspect that a kind of 
“instinct of workmanship” would oper- 
ate to induce a drive for achievements 
which would compare favorably with 
those of their “opposite numbers” in 
other unions. Yet, doing for the mem- 
bers is not the same as doing with them. 
A union is not democratic because it 
has made impressive gains in wages and 
conditions; even the most selfless dedi- 
cation to his constituents does not indi- 
cate that the leader is acting demo- 
cratically. J. B. S. Hardman made the 
point tellingly long ago in his discussion 
of the stakes of leadership, distinguish- 
ing between a “leader of labor’—a 
democrat in a democratic union—and a 
“labor leader”—a professional skilled in 
the arts of manipulation and in selling 
the labor power of his members at 
advantageous rates.® 

The gap between the membership and 
the leadership is manifested at numer- 
ous points. To the individual member, 
the most important considerations are 
income and job security; his loyalty 
to the union is apt to reflect faithfully 


6"XYZ Has It Out With His Younger 
Self,” in J. B. S Hardman (ed.), American 
Labor Dynamics (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
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the degree to which he believes the 
union has “delivered the goods.” The 
leader, too, is interested in the wages 
and conditions of his constituents, but 
his primary allegiance is to the union, 
it is the union, as an institution, which 
must at all costs be preserved. Often, 
of course, both sets of interests may be 
served simultaneously and harmoni- 
ously, but there are times when the 
interests diverge. Shall a concession be 
made on wages in return for a provision 
on union security? How much is a 
checkoff worth? How much shall be 
given up in potential gains in order to 
create a public image of a responsible 
and restrained union or to accommodate 
the wishes of a president or governor 
whose good will may be viewed as im- 
portant to the union and its leaders? 

It has been fashionable in some cir- 
cles to criticize union leaders for not 
being statesmen, for being unmindful of 
the public interest or long-range eco- 
nomic considerations In other words, 
they are taken to task for pressing too 
vigorously for what are held to be ex- 
cessive adjustments in the terms of em- 
ployment. Of course, the real pressure 
for wage increases comes from the rank 
and file, and the more responsive the 
leader is to rank-and-file sentiment, the 
more persistent his efforts towards the 
so-called “unstatesmanlike goals.” 

Criticism has come also from quarters 
friendlier to unions. This has taken the 
form of assertions that “business union- 
ism” can no longer serve as adequate 
trade-union philosophy, that unions 
need a “new look,” possibly in the form 
of “social unionism” which will serve 
the whole community and contribute to 
the realization of democratic ideals gen- 
erally, Assuming that union leaders 
were to set out on such a course, one 
wonders to what extent the membership 
would approve and follow. 

We cannot have it both ways! Re- 
alistically, if the membership is to de- 
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termine union policy, directly or indi- 
rectly, it follows inevitably that the 
policy will express primarily the tradi- 
tional objectives of increased income 
and enhanced job security for the indi- 
vidual to be obtained through the tradi- 
tional medium of collective bargaining. 
Public-policy considerations and the in- 
terests of other segments of the commu- 
nity, including other groups of organ- 
ized workers, will play a distinctly sec- 
ondary role. It is only as the leadership 
acquires a measure of independence 
from the membership that it is able to 
have a broader perspective. In time, 
the situation may change, and the rank 
and file may moderate its emphasis 
upon historic business-union objectives, 
but such a change is, putting it mildly, 
not imminent. If anything, the pres- 
sure upon leaders to win bargaining 
concessions is increasing. One newspa- 
per account, entitled “Union Men’s 
Rising Defiance Over Contracts Im- 
perils Labor Leaders and Manage- 
ments,” 1 pointing to a marked increase 
in members’ rejection of collective-bar- 
gaining agreements negotiated by their 
leaders, says in part: 


. .. Hampered at the bargaining table 
by high unemployment, the threat of 
greater job-cutting because of automation 
and a more skilled and determined manage- 
ment opposition, union officials are finding 
it harder to get the comfortable contract 
concessions they once won 

This has aroused a certain amount of 
dissatisfaction among workers against their 
leaders. “In some cases this failure is be- 
cause the leaders know they aren’t strong 
enough to get what they'd like,” says one 
union aide, “but it’s also true that some of 
the chiefs have lost close touch with the 
wants of the Indians.” Whatever the 
reason, the result has been that union dissi- 
dents have found it easier to mobilize 
opposition to their leaders’ wishes. .. . 

To some union men, the solution to the 


™The Wall Street Journal, June 3, 1963, 
p 26. 


contract-rejection problem is simple: “Get 
more (in benefits) and the members will 
have less to beef about.” 


I think it would be generally agreed 
that union leaders, for whatever rea- 
sons, are far more willing to go along 
with the notion of noninflationary wage 
adjustments than their members are 
with the collective-bargaining agree- 
ments embodying such adjustments. 
Further, it has often been remarked 
that, in recent years, unions have not, 
for the most part, fought technological 
change with anything like the intensity 
of earlier times; on the contrarv, many 
leaders have expressly approved auto- 
mation and have sought only to cushion 
its impact. One wonders whether the 
longshoreman who has been automated 
out of a job by the so-called “contain- 
erization” has quite the same attitude 
toward the technological change as the 
officers of his union. However desir- 
able moderation in wage policy and co- 
operation in technological progress, to 
cite only two illustrations, may be from 
the standpoint of tke public interest, it 
is to be doubted that unions would act 
as they have acted on these matters if 
the rank and file could exert real in- 
fluence 


PROSPECTS 


If we evaluate union government in 
terms of its consequences and impact 
upon public economic policy, we may 
quite properly conclude that the out- 
look is not at all bad, for union leaders 
have broader perspectives and better 
understanding than their predecessors 
and than their constituents. On their 
own, or under the tutelage of their eco- 
nomic advisers, they talk easily about 
gross national product, economic growth, 
and the requisites for sound domestic 
and foreign economic policies. So viewed, 
it becomes a matter of concern if the 
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leaders are unable to deliver the vote— 
that is, unable to get their constituents 
to endorse a collective-bargaining agree- 
ment based upon “sound” economic 
ideas. And it is not utterly fantastic 
to suppose that, if a number of out- 
standing unions should, as it were, be- 
come “runaways” and insist upon maxi- 
mizing the gains to their members with- 
out regard for public policy, we might 
witness a reimposition of public wage 
controls. 

However, if we evaluate union gov- 
ernment as process, I think we must 
conclude that the prospects for effective 
mass participation are very dim—not 
because of member apathy, nor because 
of the ambition or cupidity of the lead- 
ers, but simply because the size of the 
union and the complexity of its func- 
tions make such participation substan- 
tially impossible. It is regrettable, but 
nonetheless true, that visions of a really 
workable trade-union democracy are 
doomed to disappointment. This does 


not mean that the civil rights of mem- 
bers cannot be effectively protected or 
that they should be ignored. I think 
that unions have made encouraging 
progress on these civil rights and that 
the delinquents can be reached by legis- 
lation. Nor does it mean that corrup- 
tion and racketeering cannot and should 
not be brought under workable control. 
It does mean, however, that we may 
have to revise our notions as to what is 
possible in trade-union government. We 
may be compelled to recognize that the 
preservation of the forms of democratic 
government, important as it may be for 
sentimental reasons as well as to safe- 
guard the ultimate right of revolution 
by the members, may not be a suf- 
cient answer to the challenges posed by 
union structure and function in a highly 
integrated economy. We may have to 
invent new concepts and devices which 
will permit a viable balancing of the 
competing interests in light of the re- 
alities of contemporary unionism. 


The Outlook for Union Growth 


By JOSEPH SHISTER 


Axstract: The probability is very small indeed for a sig- 
nificant spurt in trade-union membership in the near future. 
The principal forces capable of generating such growth are 
largely beyond the control of the unions, and there seems to 
be very little likelihood that these forces will, on their own, 
assume a form conducive to rapid growth in the foreseeable 
future. ‘The one element which is within the control of labor 
—the strategy and tactics of organizing—cannot by itself 
insure a wave of unionization. Moreover, much of the labor 
leadership does not seem to have displayed adequate drive and 
ingenuity in this activity. 
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O say that many an American labor 

leader is unhappy about the poor 
rate of union growth in recent years is 
the height of understatement; this rela- 
tive stagnation has caused deep con- 
cern. And yet, the concern has not been 
translated into action which has suc- 
cessfully come to grips with the prob- 
lem. Is, then, the labor movement it- 
self to blame for the stagnation? Or 
does the problem lie dominantly be- 
yond the control of the unions? And, 
whatever the answers to these queries, 
is there likely to be an upsurge in un- 
ion growth in the near future? 


ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS 


The historical record, buttressed by 
analysis, clearly shows that the great 
waves of organization have been associ- 
ated—directly or indirectly—with deep 
depression or war and very poor indus- 
trial personnel practices and policies. 
This is not to imply that these forces 
alone are sufficient to explain the waves 
of organization; “creative” union lead- 
ership and other elements, as we shall 
see, have also been at play. But the 
point that needs stressing is that these 
forces generated the environment within 
which the other elements could operate 
successfully. Absent this environment, 
in other words, there would not have 
been anything like the relevant waves 
of union growth. The periods involved, 
the attending circumstances, and the 
nexus of events are reasonably well 
known and need no repetition here.? 


1 Cf. I, Bernstein, “The Growth of Ameri- 
can Unions,” American Economic Review, 
June 1954; J. T. Dunlop, “The Development 
of Labor Organization: A Theoretical Frame- 
work,” Insights into Labor Issues, ed R. A. 
Lester and J. Shister (New York, 1948); J. 
Shister, “The Logic of Union Growth,” Jour- 
nal of Political Economy, October 1953. 

While personnel policies in unorganized 
firms have not been stressed in past studies 
of union growth—and I am as guilty as others 
who have investigated the question in a sys- 


All the forces emphasized above have 
this in common: they are dominantly 
beyond the control of the labor move- 
ment. Whether we have war or peace 
is not something that will depend in any 
large measure on union activities. The 
state of the economy can be influenced 
to some degree by union collective-bar- 
gaining policies, but hardly enough to 
matter very much if one focuses not on 
what unions should do but rather on 
what they will do—given their objec- 
tives and the institutional realities.? 
And, even if one argues that union poli- 
cies can and will be shaped to influence 
significantly the course of the business 
cycle or the pattern of long-run eco- 
nomic growth, it is totally unrealistic to 
assume that unions will pursue policies 
designed to bring on deep depression so 
that they can be successful in organiza- 
tion. The same impotence prevails in 
regard to union influence on the charac- 
ter of personnel practices and policies 
in unorganized firms. If anything, un- 
ion collective-bargaining policies have 
induced sound personnel management 
in many nonunion concerns, and it is 
heroically wide of the mark to predict 
that unions will purposely become pas- 
sive in their economic pursuits—not 
press vigorously for wage gains, fringe 
benefits, security measures, and the like 
—in the hope that the unorganized 
firms will relax their vigilance, slip into 
sloppy personnel habits, and thus de- 
liver the unorganized workers into the 
waiting hands of the unions. 

Granted, then, that there are various 
forces which are necessary—although 
by themselves insufficient—to generate 





tematic way—I am now firmly convinced that 
they play a very important role. Space limi- 
tations preclude an elaboration of this thesis 
here. 

2¥For a development of this viewpoint, see 
my article, “Trade-Unions, Collective Bargain- 
ing, and Economic Growth,” Amesican Eco- 
nomic Review, May 1954, 
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a wave of union growth and that they 
lie beyond labor’s control, what is the 
likelihood of these forces materializing 
in the near future? 

No one, obviously, knows with any 
meaningful degree of certainty whether 
we shall be involved in a nuclear con- 
flict. Any predictions on that score are, 
therefore, likely to be riddled with 
speculation. What is more, even if one 
predicts an all-out nuclear war, one can 
still say nothing about its impact on 
unionism-—or other socioeconomic mat- 
ters—with any significant degree of cer- 
tainty; there is no historical trend to 
extrapolate or recent experience on 
which to draw. In the past, that is, we 
have been “blessed” with merely con- 
ventional warfare. For purposes of 
analysis, therefore, one must logically 
assume the absence of nuclear conflict 
in the foreseeable future. 

By contrast, we can predict with rea- 
sonable accuracy whether we shall have 
a deep depression in the near future. 
While periodic recessions, it would seem, 
will continue to be with us, deep de- 
pressions—say, like the one of the thir- 
ties—are now merely of historical in- 
terest. The instruments for prevent- 
ing such an economic holocaust—fiscal 
policy, monetary policy, and related 
measures—are at hand and well known. 
And no administration, whether it be 
Democratic or Republican, will sit idly 
by in Washington while the economy 
falls into such a downswing; it would 
spell political suicide. Moreover, Ameri- 
can loss of international prestige that 
would stem from a deep depression is 
still another deterrent to a repetition of 
any such disaster, 

Personnel practices and policies in 
American industry have undergone noth- 
ing short of a revolution since the thir- 
ties. The changes in the organized 
firms are obvious. But the point that 
needs stressing here is the changes 
which have occurred in the unorganized 


firms. As already implied, the presence 
of unions has acted as an important— 
perhaps a vital—spur to this revolution 
in nonunion concerns. But there have 
been other factors, too, including scar- 
city of labor for considerable periods of 
time, the professionalization of manage- 
ment, and government influence. But, 
whatever the causes, personnel practices 
and policies have changed radically— 
and for the better. Many unorganized 
firms have developed very sound—and 
even highly sophisticated—personnel 
practices and policies which will match 
just about anything the union has to 
offer the prospective member. Merely 
to illustrate: One giant corporation in 
this country, with numerous divisions 
and very numerous plants throughout 
the land, is only partially organized. In 
its unorganized plants, this company 
not only provides the identical wages 
and fringe benefits as in the organized 
plants, but, what is far more signifi- 
cant, it has introduced a meaningful 
grievance procedure and given consid- 
erable weight to seniority in layoffs and 
promotions. And it is interesting to 
note that the attempts to organize these 
nonunion plants have thus far proven 
to be dismal failures. 

We are not, of course, implying that 
every single unorganized firm is now 
characterized by very sound personnel 
management of the type to deter union 
penetration. There are still many con- 
cerns, dominantly the smaller ones, that 
leave much to be desired in that con- 
text. But certainly most of the large 
corporations, and very many of the me- 
dium-sized ones, do have such practices 
and policies. And it is relevant to note 
that the cost to unions of organizing 
small firms is very much greater than 
organizing the medium- or large-sized 
ones for, as we shall see below, the cost 
element is a very important component 
indeed of union organizing activities. 

The soundness of personnel practices 
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and policies in the unorganized firms is 
not something that is likely to disap- 
pear in the near future. If these firms 
were to suffer dramatic economic set- 
backs, they might well slip back into 
unsound personnel pursuits that could 
conceivably jeopardize their hold on the 
unorganized status. But the point is 
precisely that such a situation is un- 
likely to obtain on any large scale short 
of a deep depression, and we have al- 
ready ruled that out as a likely occur- 
rence in the near future. 

If one grants, then, that in the near 
future we experience no deep depres- 
sion and that unorganized firms will 
continue with sound personnel manage- 
ment, how can unions realistically hope 
for a wave of organization even if they 
are ready to spend massive sums of 
money, develop innovating structures 
and techniques for organization, and 
count on favorable public policy—mat- 
ters on which we shall comment below. 
What powerful incentive is there for the 
unorganized to join unions on a large 
scale when they are experiencing steady 
employment, good wages or salaries, 
satisfactory fringe benefits, and fair 
treatment by their employers? 

True, as already stated, we shall con- 
tinue to experience periodic recessions. 
But a recession is one thing, deep de- 
pression quite another. A recession— 
notably an intense one—may well lead 
to employee dissatisfaction. And such 
dissatisfaction may well induce unioni- 
zation in specific situations—that is, if 
labor capitalizes effectively on this dis- 
satisfaction. But the record since the 
end of World War II clearly indicates 
that recessions alone—and we have had 
four of them at this writing—are not 
enough to induce anything even re- 
motely resembling a wave of organiza- 
tion. In fact, none of the four reces- 
sions has apparently been a powerful 
enough force to generate, directly or in- 
directly, even a significant rise in union 


membership, let alone a wave of organi- 
zation. The only material rise in the 
postwar period was linked to the Ko- 
rean conflict. 


FACTORS WITHIN UNION CONTROL 


As already implied, there are factors 
shaping union growth which would seem 
to be within the control of the unions. 
What, then, are these factors? And is 
there any validity to the thesis, often 
expressed, that if these factors were fa- 
vorable, we would witness a significant 
upsurge in unionism in the near future? 

Organization is a costly business— 
notably so in the present socioeconomic 
climate. The first requirement, there- 
fore, for successful organizing drives is 
the injection of massive funds into or- 
ganizing efforts. At first blush, this 
seems like something unions can do if 
only they will it. But things are not 
so simple as all that. The American 
Federation of Labor and Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizatons (AFL-CIO) and 
most of the national unions are not ex- 
actly flushed with money. The expul- 
sion of some labor groups from the fed- 
eration and the loss of membership in 
quite a number of unions because of 
“automation” and other influences have 
taken their toll. And anyone familiar 
with the political realities of union life 
knows what a difficult matter it is to 
raise dues; the so-called “dues revolt” 
in the Steelworkers some years back 
merely dramatized the problem. All 
this is not to argue, of course, that un- 
ions are totally lacking in funds to en- 
gage in organizing activities. There are 
funds, and more will probably be avail- 
able in the future. The only point made 
here is that funds for a truly crash or- 
ganizing program—which are currently 
a Sine qua non for any successful large- 
scale union organization effort—are 
lacking and will continue to be lacking 
in the near future. 
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But even if one grants the availabil- 
ity of massive financial resources, ade- 
quate leadership for successful organi- 
zation becomes necessary. Unionization 
does not take place automatically, even 
where the environment is conducive to 
rapid union growth. One has but to 
think of the Great Depression and the 
emergence of the CIO to be convinced 
of that A fortiori, when—as we have 
assumed—the general economic climate 
will be anything but that of a deep de- 
pression, when management will con- 
tinue to pursue sound and sophisticated 
personnel practices and policies, and 
when legal obstacles to organization will 
continue to abound—as we shall see be- 
low. What is called for is leadership 
that is not only driving and energetic 
but—more important perhaps—also able 
to devise new and creative techniques 
for organization which stand a chance 
of attracting the unorganized workers 
to unionism. But, at the present time, 
such leadership is conspicuous by its 
absence. To begin with, many of the 
most influential labor leaders are well 
along in years. They are, in the words 
of one of the younger men in the move- 
ment, tired; they have fought the great 
battles; their energy is sapped; they 
are quite content to live on their laurels 
and retire—or pass away—gracefully. 
These older leaders purely and simply 
lack the physical energy and the drive 
to head a great new crusade. One 
should hasten to add that such weari- 
ness—both physical and psychological 
—is not limited solely to older leader- 
ship in the labor movement; it is char- 
acteristic of older leadership in most 
any institution, be it management, gov- 
ernment, education. 

This aging process among the influ- 
ential is enough of an obstacle to suc- 
cessful large-scale organization. But 
there is more: The traditional organiz- 
ing techniques—handing out leaflets at 
the gate, talking to workers, visiting 


their homes—are not enough in the 
present socioeconomic climate. The six- 
ties are not the thirties. And even if 
one argues—-with some justification— 
that these techniques, properly executed, 
can still be successful among blue-collar 
employees, the fact remains that the 
potentially great source of union mem- 
bership is not the blue-collar area but 
the white-collar segment of the econ- 
omy. ‘True, there are still substantial 
numbers of unorganized among the blue- 
collar workers—certain industries such 
as chemicals, certain regions such as 
“the South”—but, given the changing 
complexion of the work force, the unions 
must make serious inroads into the 
white-collar sector if they are to achieve 
a rapid growth rate in the foreseeable 
future. Yet it is precisely among the 
white-collar employees that the tradi- 
tional organizing techniques are unlikely 
to “take.” 

Actually, it is quite meaningless to 
consider all white-collar workers as a 
single homogeneous group when one is 
analyzing the chances of union penetra- 
tion into these ranks. It is one thing to 
organize clerks, another to unionize 
nurses, and still another to win over 
scientists and engineers. And the higher 
the skill level of the groups being or- 
ganized, the less successful are the tradi- 
tional techniques likely to be. Thus 
far, no trail blazing has become even 
dimly visible in the techniques employed 
by unions. Furthermore, as one percep- 
tive and highly sympathetic observer of 
the labor movement has indicated,’ suc- 
cessful white-collar organizing efforts 
may well require basic structural 
changes in American unionism. The ob- 
stacles to such change are too obvious 
to require elaboration. And equally 
clear are the implications for jurisdic- 


3 E. Kassalow, “The Occupational Frontiers 
of Union Growth,” Proceedings of the Indus- 
trial Relations Research Association, 1960. 
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tional warfare if, somehow, the changes 
suggested do materialize. 

There is still another element, related 
in some measure to union leadership, 
which warrants mention—namely, the 
process by which the organizing staffs in 
most unions are recruited. That ability 
plays a role in this process is true 
enough. But it would be the height of 
naiveté to argue that internal union 
political considerations are only of neg- 
ligible import. And yet, organizing 
talent and political talent to “sell” 
oneself to the relevant union leadership 
are not necessarily synonymous—to 
state the matter in its mildest form. 

But, even if one disregards the rela- 
tive lack of physical energy, psychologi- 
cal drive, and social inventiveness in 
organizing structure and techniques, 
which one should not, of course, there 
are other characteristics of present-day 
union leadership which act as an ob- 
stacle to large-scale unionization. There 
is, today, a cleavage between “business- 
union” and “social-union” leadership in 
the American labor movement. While 
there is obviously some overlapping be- 
tween the two categories and while some 
leaders do not fit neatly into either cate- 
gory, the basic distinction is nonetheless 
valid for our purposes here. This dis- 
tinction has customarily been used to 
explain union policies with respect to 
collective bargaining and the role of 
government in society: The business- 
union leader is concerned almost solely 
with clear and immediate gains for 
the particular group of workers he rep- 
resents; the social-union leader, while 
protecting the interests of his group first 
and foremost, nevertheless has a broader 
outlook and presses for public policies 

4 The term “business unionism” is used in 
the traditional sense of the term. For an 
elaboration of the concept of “social union- 
ism,” see J. Shister, “Unresolved Problems and 


New Paths for American Labor,” Industrial 
and Labor Relations Review, April 1956 


designed to obtain socioeconomic 
changes which, in his view, are beneficial 
to society. But it is submitted that this 
distinction spills over into the charac- 
ter of organizing activity. Thus, the 
social-union leader needs a very large 
labor movement because he is eager to 
use unionism as a vehicle for reorient- 
ing the direction of American society. 
He knows full well that it takes very 
considerable political power to achieve 
such change, and, therefore, the larger 
the labor movement, the greater its 
political strength—even if organized 
labor cannot always, or even domi- 
nantly, “deliver the vote.” But the 
business-union leader takes a radically 
different view of the matter. Not par- 
ticularly interested in reorienting Amer- 
ican society, concerned almost exclu- 
sively with economic gains through 
collective bargaining—cum government 
help when necessary—his focus is almost 
solely on the bargaining power of his 
union. If that power is satisfactory, he 
cares relatively little what the size of 
the labor movement is. He shows real 
concern about unionizing the unorgan- 
ized only to the extent that these ad- 
versely affect the bargaining power of 
his union—say, the nonunion firms in 
the industry that are in competition 
with the unionized ones. 

This cleavage in “philosophy” means, 
in brief, that the business unionists in 
the labor movement have no strong in- 
centive—as do the social unionists—to 
spend huge sums of money, which are 
sorely lacking to begin with, for the 
purpose of organizing large numbers of 
workers who do not significantly affect 
the bargaining power of their unions. 
There is more: Not only does the busi- 
ness-union leader Jack a strong desire 
to organize on a large scale, but he has 
reason to believe that, if the organiza- 
tion efforts were successful, the balance 
of power in the labor movement—which 
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now favors his “philosophy’”—might 
well be tipped the other way. Why, 
then, engage in activities which strain 
the budget and might conceivably lead 
to a loss of personal and institutional 
power? 

In sum, the factors shaping union 
growth that are within labor’s control do 
not currently present a picture par- 
ticularly favorable to success in large- 
scale organizing activity. Even if they 
did, the crucial question would remain: 
Would such a favorable picture be 
enough to insure successful organization 
of very large numbers of white-collar 
employees? 

Undoubtedly a crash organizing pro- 
gram with creative-leadership ingredi- 
ents would make some penetration into 
the white-collar ranks, notably at the 
lower levels of this highly heterogeneous 
category. But the vast bulk of the 
white-collar sector would remain im- 
mune to these appeals—massive and 
creative though they might be. For, 
as already noted, one should not real- 
istically expect another deep depression 
or the return to poor personnel practices 
and policies in unorganized firms. 
There is more: The white-collar sector 
of the economy is expanding rapidly 
enough so that, in many instances, the 
spread of automation among these occu- 
pations—say, data-processing machines 
—has not caused unemployment, as has 
automation in some blue-collar sectors, 
but has, instead, been accompanied by 
a growth in the relevant labor force. 
And it is precisely the increased demand 
for white-collar labor that has in large 
measure generated rising salaries and 
other economic benefits. When to all 
that is added the antipathy, or even 
outright antagonism, toward unionism 
by many white-collar employees—par- 
ticularly those at the higher skill levels 
—hbecause of family background, educa- 
tion, experience, and related factors, it 


is not difficult to visualize why even 
vastly improved organizing structures 
and techniques backed by adequate 
financing will not make any massive in- 
roads into this sector of the work force. 


PusLic Policy 


Unquestionably, public policy is an 
important factor shaping the rate of 
union growth. But certain dimensions 
of public policy, in relation to the prob- 
lem at hand, may not be quite so 
obvious and therefore call for brief 
comment. 

Public policy, strictly speaking, is 
not an independent factor. Within 
limits, it reflects the climate of opinion.’ 
The Taft-Hartley Act could not have 
been born in 1935, nor the Wagner Act 
in 1947. What this clearly implies, of 
course, is that the ability of the labor 
movement to influence the direction of 
public policy is a rather limited one. 
Anyone who doubts that has but to re- 
member labor’s very strenuous, but un- 
successful, attempts to prevent the 
passage of Taft-Hartley and, later, to 
have the act amended in a favorable 
fashion. Nor are the unions exactly 
ecstatic about the numerous right-to- 
work laws. It follows that labor’s at- 
tempts to obtain more favorable legis- 
lation designed to facilitate union organ- 
izing activities have little chance of 
success so long as the climate of opinion 
continues to be what it is—a climate 
which is certainly not sympathetic to 
union goals, to put it mildly. And there 
seems to be nothing on the horizon to 
indicate that the climate will change in 
the near future. The conservatism of 
affluence, the relative decline of the blue- 
collar work force, the accelerated per- 


5 For an elaboration of this viewpoint, see 
my paper, “The Role of the State in Collective 
Bargaining,” Proceedings of the Twelfth An- 
nual Industrial Relations Conference, McGill 
University, Montreal, 1960. 
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vasiveness of middle-class aspirations, 
emergency strikes—these and other fac- 
tors point to a continuation of the un- 
sympathetic climate. 

Doubtless, the labor movement can 
have some influence on public policy 
even in an unfavorable climate, for, 
while organized labor cannot “deliver 
the vote,” it can, nonetheless, contribute 
significantly in some instances to the 
election or defeat of some important 
public officials. Organized labor can, 
for example, rightfully take some of the 
credit for Mr. Kennedy’s being in the 
White House. Small wonder, therefore, 
that the Kennedy appointees to the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board have been 
far more sympathetic to the goals of 
unionism than have the Eisenhower 
members. And this means that the 
“Kennedy Board” will be more helpful 
to union organizational activities than 
the “Eisenhower Board.” But this aid, 
while very much welcomed by unions, is 
hardly enough to tip the public-policy 
scales in a fashion that will lead to a 
wave of unionization. To begin with, 
the basic statutes are still the same; the 
most the Board can do is give the 
statutory provisions a more or less favor- 
able interpretation in respect of union 
interests. No Board can long ignore 
the statutory dictates; the judiciary will 
see to that. Furthermore, public policy 
is merely a permissive force. It does 
not automatically bring workers into 
the union ranks; the workers must be 
desirous of joining In fact, where the 
other forces shaping union growth are 
conducive enough, organization will oc- 
cur—in relevant measure—even in the 
face of restrictive legislation. And, for 
reasons already developed above, there 
is no indication that, at present, the 
great reservoir of the unorganized—the 
white-collar group—is very eager or even 
desirous of flocking to the unions. 


PROSPECTS 


In brief, then, the probability of a 
wave of unionization in the near future 
is small indeed. The forces which are 
necessary, although not sufficient, to 
generate such a wave are largely beyond 
the control of the labor movement; 
there seems little likelihood that these 
forces will materialize in the foreseeable 
future. The forces that are within labor’s 
own control cannot, by themselves, in- 
sure large-scale union growth. And 
what is more important perhaps: thus 
far, the labor movement has not shaped 
these forces to maximize their effective- 
ness. 

All this is not to argue that there will 
be no growth in union membership in 
the near future. Quite the contrary. 
There will be absolute growth, and there 
may even be some small improvement 
in relative growth—percentage of the 
eligible labor force organized. But that 
is a far cry from a wave of unionization. 

Our focus, it is imperative to note in 
conclusion, has been the future pattern 
of union growth. And even granting the 
thesis that the outlook for large-scale 
organization is far from bright, that does 
not prognosticate the future economic 
strength of the established unions. Ab- 
sence of large-scale unionization in no 
way necessarily implies that the bargain- 
ing power of the various unions will be 
weakened. The forces that shape bar- 
gaining power® are not identical with 
those determining the rate of union 
growth. Thus, for example, we have 
argued that deep depression would be 
a boon to large-scale union growth— 
other things equal. But such an eco- 
nomic disaster would raise havoc with 
the bargaining power of most existing 
unions. 


8 Cf. N. W. Chamberlain, Collective Bar- 
gaining (New York, 1951), Chap. 10. 
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Ethnic and Economic Minorities: Unions’ Future 
or Unrecruitable? 


By Ray MARSHALL 


ABSTRACT: Unions’ economic and political future depends 
upon support from Negroes, Southerners, agricultural workers, 
and foreign-language groups. Unions would apparently have 
little difficulty organizing foreign-language groups; but, given 
present union structure, these and other minorities are too weak 
for collective bargaining to improve their economic conditions 
immediately, though unions could protect and improve minority 
opportunities. Agricultural workers are unorganized because 
of poor economic status; employer and community opposition 
denies them the legal protection of other workers; they are 
frequently temporary, scattered, and migratory. The growing 
Negro-union schism has its roots in changes in the Negro com- 
munity. Although it is unlikely that Negroes will withdraw 
from unions or break Negro-labor political alliances, the pres- 
sures on Negro leaders are such that they probably will con- 
tinue to attack unions. Unions also probably will be subjected 
to increasing governmental pressures to eliminate discrimina- 
tion. The South’s growing unorganized nonagricultural work 
force threatens unions outside the South because the South 
is industrializing faster than the United States. The main 
factors impeding unions in the South are: numerous low- 
income agricultural workers; antiunion community leaders, who 
not only are concerned with the upsetting influences of new 
power sources but also fear unions will interfere with industrial- 
ization; and other political, economic, and cultural factors. 
However, unions probably will continue to grow faster in the 
South than in the nation. 
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LTHOUGH any definition of 

“ethnic and economic minorities” 
would be arbitrary, because we all are 
minorities, this paper will deal with the 
importance for unions of Negroes, for- 
eign-language groups, agricultural work- 
ers, and Southerners. However, since 
we cannot discuss all of these groups, 
after a few observations about other 
minorities, we shall concentrate on 
Negroes and industrial workers in the 
South because they elucidate many of 
the unions’ problems with all ethnic and 
economic minorities. 

Although foreign-language groups can 
be effectively organized when unions 
make an active effort to attract them, 
unions have alienated some of these 
workers, especially Puerto Ricans in 
New York City, by signing “sweetheart 
contracts” with employers. Moreover, 
some of these workers are so poorly 
trained that their economic conditions 
probably cannot be very rapidly im- 
proved through collective bargaining, 
though unions could do much to protect 
foreign-language groups from exploita- 
tion, to improve their working condi- 
tions, and to ease their entry into the 
mainstream of American life. In order 
to work effectively with foreign-language 
groups, however, unions would some- 
times have to form noneconomic—or un- 
economic—alliances with them. 

Agricultural workers have tradition- 
ally been difficult to organize. They 
have been denied the legal privileges 
extended to industrial workers; they 
have been numerous, scattered, migra- 
tory, or temporary; they are concen- 
trated in highly competitive industries, 
where employers resist unions vigorously 
and where unions probably could do lit- 
tle to improve their conditions without 
organizing most of the farmers produc- 
ing each crop; the employers’ vulner- 
ability to strikes at harvest time has 
caused public opinion and the courts 
to be less favorably disposed to collec- 


tive bargaining for these workers. Agri- 
cultural workers usually suffer the dis- 
advantages of being both economic and 
ethnic minorities.? 

Perhaps the trend toward mechaniza- 
tion and increased size of farms will 
improve the chances of unionization by 
producing more workers in strategic 
positions on more profitable farms. At 
present, however, the economic condi- 
tions of agricultural workers can prob- 
ably be advanced only through concerted 
efforts by a variety of agencies to im- 
prove their economic opportunities, to 
train their children, and to improve the 
operation of the market for their serv- 
ices. The labor movement could play 
an important role in improving the lot 
of agricultural workers by focusing pub- 
lic attention on their conditions and 
seeking legislation for them where 
necessary. 


UNIONIZATION OF NEGRO WORKERS 


It is generally conceded by observers 
of the organized-labor scene that the 
“civil rights” question is one of the main 
problems facing unions and that the 
solution of this problem has important 
implications not only because of the im- 
portance for the labor movement of 
gaining the political and economic sup- 
port of minority groups but also be- 
cause this is an important moral 
question which influences the public’s 
opinion of unions. While the recent 
conflicts between the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations (AFL-CIO) and the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People (NAACP) have raised 
this question more sharply, the roots of 
this dispute are deeply embedded in the 

1See Stuart Jamieson, Labor Unionism in 
American Agriculture, U. S. Dept. of Labor 
Bulletin No. 836 (Washington: U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1945); and F. Ray 
Marshall and Lamar B. Jones, “Agricultural 
Unions in Louisiana,” Labor History, Vol. 3, 
No. 3 (Fall 1962). 
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historical relation between unions and 
Negroes. 

As a consequence of widespread racial 
discrimination by unions in all parts of 
the United States and the antiunion 
philosophy of such Negro leaders as 
Booker T. Washington,? a wide gulf 
separated Negroes and the labor move- 
ment before the formation of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations. Con- 
sequently, Negroes frequently acted as 
strikebreakers to defeat unions, and 
union leaders used the attitudes of anti- 
union Negro leaders and the use of 
Negro strikebreakers as justification for 
racial discrimination. Thus, there were 
relatively few Negro union members 
before the 1930’s, and there was con- 
siderable hostility between Negroes and 
union leaders.* 

Negro-labor relations changed mark- 
edly during the social ferment of the 
New Deal period and the upsurge in 
union growth following the formation of 
the CIO. Union racial practices were 
particularly important in the rivalry be- 
tween the AFL and the CIO as the latter 
organization took full advantage of the 
AFL’s unfavorable racial image to gain 
the support of Negro organizations like 
the NAACP and the National Urban 


2See Booker T. Washington, “The Negro 
and the Labor Unions,” Atlantic Monthly, 
June 1913, pp. 756. 

8 See John P. Frey, “Attempts to Organize 
Negro Workers,” American Federationist, 
March 1929; AFL Executive Council Minutes, 
February 10-17, 1917, pp. 5, 6, 7, 47, 48, 
20-23, 70. 

4See Herbert Northrup, Organised Labor 
and the Negro (New York: Harper and Bros, 
1944); Ray Marshall, “Some Factors In- 
fluencing Union Racial Practices,” Proceedings 
of the Industrial Relations Research Associa- 
tion, 1961; Charles H. Wesley, Negro Labor in 
the United States (New York: Vanguard 
Press, 1927); Lorenzo T. Greene and C. G. 
Woodson, The Negro Wage Earner (Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Associated Publishers, 1930); Ster- 
ling D. Spero and Abram Harris, The Black 
Worker (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1931). 


League (NUL). The CIO realized that 
the coal and ore mining, steel, auto, 
rubber, and packing-house industries 
could not be organized without Negro 
support. 

The NAACP played an important 
part in the unionization of basic indus- 
tries’ and CIO presidents Walter 
Reuther and Philip Murray served on 
the NAACP Board of Directors. Unions 
supported civil-rights legislation to the 
extent that the NAACP’s legal adviser, 
Thurgood Marshall, was prompted to 
declare that “The program of the CIO 
has become a Bill of Rights for Negro 
labor in America.” * The loyalty of the 
Negro community was of great advan- 
tage to the CIO and to the Democratic 
party in the 1948 general election.” 
Similarly, Negro-labor political coali- 
tions proved effective throughout the 
United States, even the South. 

There can be little question that the 
CIO’s equalitarian position was a factor 
which caused the AFL to try to project 
a more equalitarian racial image. How- 
ever, while the AFL won some bargain- 
ing units from the CIO with Negro 
support,® its discriminatory reputation 
was not easily overcome and, though 
they were able to hold the bulk of their 
Southern Negro membership in long- 
shoring, the building trades, on the rail- 
roads, and in service occupations, AFL 
affiliates lost many important elections 
because Negroes favored the CIO. 

But there is evidence that the CIO’s 
reputation among Negroes was begin- 
ning to fade long before the AFL-CIO 


5 NAACP Annual Report, 1941, p. 31. 

8 CIO Convention Proceedings, 1952, p. 367. 

7 Ibid., 1948, p. 348. 

8 Minutes of the Southern Organizing Cam- 
paign Policy Board Meeting, June 3-6, 1946; 
George Googe, “The Southern Campaign,” 
Report to the AFL Southern Executive Coun- 
cil, August 1946; “Pie in the Sky” pamphlet 
issued by the AFL Southern organizing 
campaign. 

9 “Negroes War,” Fortune, June 1942. 
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merger in 1955. While the CIO gave 
contributions to Negro newspapers in 
order to gain their support and created 
a special civil-rights committee to han- 
dle its race relations, it became clear by 
the end of the war that the civil-rights 
committee was mainly a public-relations 
organization with relatively little power 
to correct discriminatory practices 
within CIO unions. The continuation 
of discrimination in CIO unions, there- 
fore, caused the civil-rights committee 
and its Negro members to come under 
increasing attack from the Negro com- 
munity. The ineffectiveness of the civil- 
rights committee caused Negro leaders 
to feel that even the CIO had assigned 
civil-rights matters a low priority.?° 

A number of features of the AFL-CIO 
merger tended to widen the growing 
gulf between the labor movement and 
the Negro community. In the first 
place, two-thirds of the official positions 


10 CIO Executive Board Minutes, August 
30, 31, and September 1, 1938; CIO Commit- 
tee to Abolish Discrimination, Minutes, August 
16, 1946; Pittsburgh Courier, July 9, 1949, 
July 16, 1949, and August 29, 1929; CIO 
News, August 8, 1949; CIO Committee to 
Abolish Discrimination, Minutes, September 
8, 1949. 

11The United Steelworkers had perhaps 
100,000 Negro members around 1955, as did 
the United Automobile Workers. The Hod- 
carriers and Common Laborers had perhaps 
60,000 Negro members; the Building Service 
Employees, perhaps 35,000: the Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees probably had 50,000; 
the Amalgamated Meatcutters and Butcher 
Workmen, 30,000; the United Packinghouse 
Workers, 25,000. The United Mine Workers 
had over 50,000 Negro members at its peak 
in the 1930’s, but this had declined to about 
35,000 by 1940 and probably to 25,000 by 
1955. Other organizations which probably had 
over 10,000 Negro members included: Inter- 
national Longshoremen and Warehousemen; 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers; Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers; the International 
Ladies Garment Workers; Boilermakers and 
Blacksmith; Tobacco Workers International 
Union; American Federation of Musicians; 
Railway and Steamship Clerks; and the Main- 
tenance of Way Employees. 


of the merged organization, including 
the presidency, went to the AFL, which 
never had close relations with the Negro 
community. Secondly, the AFL-CIO 
Executive Council admitted two unions 
—the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen 
(BRT) and the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen (BLF)—even though 
they had race bars in their constitutions. 
The significant thing about these ad- 
missions was that none of the former 
CIO leaders cast a dissenting vote 
against these organizations.1* The fed- 
eration’s officers regularly refused to 
take action against the railroad organi- 
zations on the grounds that it was better 
to have them in the AFL-CIO. They 
also argued that the officers of these or- 
ganizations favored the AFL-CIO’s con- 
stitution, making the race question dif- 
ferent from communism and corruption, 
which were mainly leadership problems. 
The BRT removed its race bar in 1960, 
and the BLF lowered its barriers in 
1963. Thirdly, there were a number 
of widely publicized cases of discrimina- 
tion against local unions in cities with 
large Negro concentrations. The Negro 
community was particularly incensed 
at the vigorous defense of discrimination 
by unions before fair-employment-prac- 
tices commissions, the courts, the AFL- 
CIO civil-rights committee, and the fed- 
eral contract committees.** At a time 
of increasing unemployment among 
Negroes, who were concentrated dis- 
proportionately in lower job categories, 
there was a growing conviction that 
union discrimination in apprenticeship 
training and upgrading within plants 
was at least partly responsible for the 
economic plight of Negro workers. 
While the AFL-CIO adopted a stronger 
racial position than the CIO, the ap- 
parent ineffectiveness of the machinery 


12 AFL-CIO, Executive Council Minutes, 
December 5 and 9, 1955, pp. 11-12. 

13 See Marshall, “Some Factors Influencing 
Union Racial Practices,” op. cit. 
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set up by the merged organization led 
to the conviction that the AFL-CIO 
civil-rights committee, like its CIO pred- 
ecessor, was mainly window dressing. 

Meanwhile, a complex of forces were 
changing race relations generally. The 
migration of Negroes out of the rural 
South 1t increased their political and 
economic power but contributed to their 
frustration. The Negro hordes who 
came up out of the South during and 
after World War II found some im- 
provement in their political positions but 
continued to face discrimination and 
segregation untempered by even the 
slightest traces of noblesse oblige. The 
Negro’s disillusionment has greatly 
strengthened the frustration and hate 
that builds black nationalism and has 
been accompanied by growing distrust 
of white liberals, in the labor movement 
and out. 

Within the labor movement, the status 
of Negro unionists declines as the Negro 
community becomes disenchanted with 
unions. In order to counter this repu- 
tation and get unions to take action 
against discrimination, Negro unionists 
have become more militant and have 
formed organizations like the Negro- 
American Labor Council (NALC) and 
its affiliates in major cities of the North; 
the NALC and the local Negro labor or- 
ganizations are under almost exclusive 
Negro leadership and rarely miss an 
opportunity to emphasize the fact that 
they are demanding, not begging, white 
union leaders for their rights. There 


14The proportion of Negro Workers in 
agriculture was 9.2 per cent in 1960 as com- 
pared with 21.1 per cent in 1948 and 15.7 per 
cent in 1955. The 1960 census revealed that, 
of 205 million nonwhites in the United States, 
148 million (or 72 per cent) lived in urban 
areas and 51 per cent lived in the South. 
Since this trend has continued and since a 
large proportion of nonwhites in the South 
are Negroes, it seems safe to conclude that 
today less than half of the Negroes in the 
United States are located in the South. 


have also been growing pressures on or- 
ganizations like the NAACP to attack 
unions. The association’s victories in 
the school-desegregation cases increased 
its prestige among Negroes, but the 
changes in race relations made it diffi- 
cult for it to work closely with organiza- 
tions—like the AFL-CIO—which Ne- 
groes consider to be discriminatory. 

There has, moreover, been a shift in 
thinking on union race relations which 
has caught many older union leaders un- 
prepared. Unions like the International 
Ladies Garment Workers, which for- 
merly had a favorable image in the 
Negro community, have been attacked 
because there are few Negroes in lead- 
ership positions and because of alleged 
discrimination in employment. There is 
some feeling by Negroes that even 
formerly “liberal” union leaders do not 
realize that things have changed in 
the Negro community to the extent 
that what was considered “good” racial 
practices twenty years ago will not sat- 
isfy Negro leaders today. 


Prospects for growth 


What are the implications of these 
developments for union growth among 
colored workers? While these events 
are not necessarily predetermined, of 
course, because the parties have the abil- 
ity to change the course of events, sev- 
eral trends are perceptible. For ex- 
ample, the Negro-labor split probably 
will continue; discriminating unions 
probably will be subjected to increasing 
regulation by the federal government 
and the courts; unions probably will 
change their practices when their sources 
of power are threatened by these regula- 
tions, retaliation from the Negro com- 
munity, and alienation of public opinion. 
Threats to unions include loss of con- 
trol over apprenticeship training; de- 
certification of discriminatory unions by 
the National Labor Relations Board 
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(NLRB); loss of control over state and 
municipal licensing provisions where 
these are used for racial discrimination; 
loss of control over hiring and referral 
systems; being barred from federal, 
state, and municipal work. 

But, while there has been some 
estrangement of Negroes from the labor 
movement, there appears to be little like- 
lihood that many Negro union members 
will leave unions or try to form all-Negro 
organizations for bargaining purposes. 
There is little chance that Negro organi- 
zations could operate effectively on 
purely racial bases. Negro leaders, de- 
spite the militant talk, realize that Ne- 
groes have benefited considerably from 
unions and that they have legal rights 
they would not have if unorganized. 
For instance, in states without fair-em- 
ployment-practices laws, Negroes have 
no legal rights to equal job opportuni- 
ties, but, where a union is certified, it 
has a statutory obligation to work for 
equal opportunities for Negroes, and the 
employer is jointly liable with the union 
for this duty.1® In short, Negro union- 
ists appear to believe that the best 
chance for solving their problems is not 
to withdraw but to work for improve- 
ment within the mainstream of the 
labor movement. 

This is not to argue, however, that 
the unions’ unfavorable image in the 
Negro community has not hurt organiz- 
ing among Negroes. There is growing 
though inconclusive evidence that Ne- 
groes, who could formerly be counted 
upon to support unions in organizing 
campaigns, are now voting nonunion.** 
Unions have lost some important elec- 
tions in the South since NAACP’s at- 


15 Central of Georgia Ry v. Jones, 229 F. 
2d 648, cert. denied, 352 U. S. 848; Richardson 
v. Texas & New Orleans Ry. Co., 242 F. 2d 
230; 77 S. Ct. 230. 

16See F. Ray Marshall, “Independent 
Unions in the Gulf Coast Petroleum Refining 
Industry—the Esso Experience,” Labor Law 
Journal, Vol. 12, No. 9 (September 1961). 


tacks on the AFL-CIO in 1958 because 
of their failure to get Negro support. 

Finally, while Negro-labor political 
alliances have also been subjected to the 
strains in the conflict between the 
NAACP and the AFL-CIO, there is little 
indication of massive shifts in Negro 
political alignments, except in the South. 
Unions continue to furnish major sup- 
port for civil-rights laws, and Negro or- 
ganizations like the NAACP have vigor- 
ously opposed the growing support for 
right-to-work laws in the Negro com- 
munity.2” 

We also should raise the important 
question of the extent to which the as- 
pirations and problems of minority 
groups are the responsibilities of unions. 
Of course, where unions are responsible 
for discrimination in employment, they 
are obligated to remove that discrimina- 
tion, though internal power realities are 
such that the labor movement probably 
will not be able to solve this problem 
without outside pressures from Negroes 
and the law. 

Unions are not, of course, responsible 
for all of the disadvantages suffered by 
Negroes and other minorities. Indeed, 
these disadvantages are not even due 
entirely to racial discrimination but to 
the Negroes’ various cultural and edu- 
cational limitations. To what extent, 
then, should unions take positive action 
to correct the unequal status of minori- 
ties, besides reducing the barriers erected 
by the unions themselves? To the 
extent that unions seek to promote full 
civil rights for all people through politi- 
cal action, they will help minorities. 
But this will not be sufficient to im- 
prove Negro employment opportunities 
very rapidly. What would be required, 
of course, is not equal but special treat- 
ment of minorities—such as super- 
seniority or a quota system. But union 
leaders without large Negro member- 


117 See Herbert Hill, “ ‘Right to Work’ laws 
and the Negro Worker,” The Crisis, July 1957. 
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ships are not likely to discriminate 
against whites now in order to make up 
for past discriminations against minori- 
ties, though unions could gain the alle- 
giance of these minorities by promoting 
such of their objectives as would not 
require direct unequal treatment of 
whites. Although quota systems are 
usually rejected by minority group lead- 
ers and civil-rights experts as another 
form of discrimination, these attitudes 
are based upon the unreal assumption 
that we either have discrimination or 
equality, and minorities might do well 
to seek quotas as a step toward equality. 

Finally, while faithfulness to their 
equalitarian and humanitarian ideologies 
will require unions to do what they can 
to improve the conditions of minority 
groups, as was noted in our discussions 
of foreign-language and agricultural 
workers, unions as collective-bargaining 
organizations will sometimes be able to 
do very little for these workers because 
of their weak bargaining positions. 
However, if strong unions decide to 
support weaker ones, as has happened 
with hospital workers in New York, they 
could improve the working conditions 
of minorities. But really significant im- 
provements cannot be achieved without 
the co-operation of government, em- 
ployers, unions, and Negroes; the Ne- 
gro community must assume major 
responsibility for preparing colored 
workers for available opportunities as 
race barriers are lowered. 


UNIONIZATION OF WORKERS IN 
THE SOUTH 


Another determinant of the labor 
movement’s future could be its ability to 
organize the South, which, with white- 
collar workers, constitutes a major or- 
ganizing obstacle for unions. Indeed, if 
the South were only as well organized 
as the rest of the United States, its mem- 
bership would be about doubled and the 


labor movement would gain approxi- 
mately two million members.1® The 
problem for unions is aggravated by the 
fact that the South continues to indus- 
trialize at a much faster rate than the 
rest of the United States.?° 

However, the generalization that the 
South is less well organized than the 
rest of the United States must be quali- 
fied, because some industries are better 
organized in the South than in the 
United States—primary metals, products 
of petroleum and coal, transportation 
equipment, paper and allied products, 
and tobacco products. Moreover, some 
areas of the South are more highly 
unionized than some places outside the 
South. 


Pattern of southern unionism 


One reason for the low degree of 
unionism in the South is the concentra- 
tion of employment in relatively un- 
organized industries. The South’s em- 
ployment is concentrated in relatively 
competitive, high-labor-cost industries. 
Employers in these industries offer 
greater resistance to unions, and unions 
in these situations have relatively limited 
possibilities for producing higher wages 
and, therefore, can exhibit few gains to 
justify their existence. 

The employer has probably been as 
important in causing southern workers 
to join or not to join unions as the 
workers themselves. Employers condi- 


18See Ray Marshall, “Some Factors In- 
fluencing the Growth of Unions in the South,” 
Proceedings, Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the 
Industrial Relations Research Association, 
1960; U.S., Bureau of Labor Statistics, Wages 
and Related Benefits, 1960-1961, Bulletin 
1285-84, August 1962. 

19 Between 1947 and 1657, for example, the 
South’s manufacturing employment increased 
29.1 per cent while that of the non-South 
increased only 13.9 per cent; the South’s 
value added increased less rapidly relatively, 
but it went up by 116 per cent as compared 
with 90.9 per cent outside the South. 
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tion union growth in the South in the 
following ways. New plants are more 
likely to be organized because unions 
use the strategy of organizing the 
nucleus of the work force before the 
new plant is operating at capacity and, 
particularly if the employer is favor- 
ably disposed to the organizing union, 
enter into union-security provisions to 
encourage the growth of unions. Al- 
though chain operations in the textile 
industry are difficult to organize be- 
cause of the concentration of that 
industry in the South, where employers 
can close struck mills and expand op- 
erations elsewhere, as a rule employers 
will encourage a particular union in 
its branches if that union already has its 
branches outside the South or other 
southern branches organized. Some em- 
ployers encourage unions in return for 
such benefits as regulating competition 
(coal mining, electrical construction), 
providing a source of skilled manpower 
at a contractual wage (construction, 
longshoring), insuring continuity of em- 
ployment (public utility, newspapers), 
or providing for the use of the union 
label (garments, breweries, tobacco, and 
printing trades), and providing griev- 
ance machinery. Employers inadver- 
tently promote growth of unionism by 
committing unfair acts or providing poor 
working conditions (coal mining, sea- 
going). On the other hand, many em- 
ployers have also adopted “human rela- 
tions” techniques to avoid unions (petro- 
leum refining). 

There are also a number of factors 
associated with unions that determine 
their strength. Those organizations 
which have been relatively successful in 
the South—steel, autos, rubber, coal, 
pulp and paper—have usually had 
strong bases outside the South from 
which to operate. Unions have been 
handicapped because of the cost of or- 
ganized scattered southern workers, in- 
adequate finances for most of their 


campaigns,?° the narrow structure and 
philosophy of American unions (which 
have caused jurisdictional disputes and 
prevented the stronger unions from giv- 
ing adequate support to the weaker 
ones), defeat in disastrous strikes 
(throughout the history of textiles, but 
especially 1929 and the general strike 
of 1934, and the Mid-Continent petro- 
leum strike at Tulsa in 1937), inade- 
quate servicing of local unions, a weak 
public image projected by unions in 
many areas, the deteriorating status of 
organizers, low morale among union 
staffs, and the use of undesirable organ- 
izers in southern campaigns. 

There have also been a number of fac- 
tors associated with southern workers 
that have made them refuse to join 
unions. The southern agrarian is likely 
to regard the employer’s right to control 
wages, hours, and working conditions as 
in some sense natural and is likely to 
cause the former agricultural worker to 
be relatively satisfied with his lot in 
the factory, removing that discontent 
which is a frequent prerequisite to 
unionization. Moreover, since the agri- 
cultural worker can more than double 
his real income in a textile job and can 
about double it in a sawmill,** there are 
many strikebreakers ready to cross 
picket lines. In addition, rising wages 
in the absence of unions has denied the 
labor movement credit for improving 
conditions, which has been important in 
other areas. Unions probably have been 
indirectly responsible for wage increases 
in nonunion plants, but this does not 
encourage workers to join unions, be- 
cause they get some of the benefits of 
organization without the costs. 

One of the greatest obstacles to unions 


20 See Marshall, “Some Factors Influencing 
the Growth of Unions in the South,” op. cit. 

210, S., Congress, Senate, Committee on 
Banking and Currency, “Selected Materials 
on the Economy of the South,” Report No 
2830 (1955), p. 21. 
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in the South has been the workers’ fear 
of the consequences of organizing. 
Union representatives might argue that 
the employer cannot legally close his 
plant or discharge workers for union ac- 
tivity, but most southern workers realize 
that legal protection is intangible and 
slow while the employer’s vengeance 
could be swift and difficult to prove. 

Racial problems have plagued south- 
ern unions since the Civil War and be- 
came particularly acute in the turmoil 
following the 1954 Supreme Court 
school-desegregation decision. The un- 
ions’ problems are intensified because 
their need to work with the Negro com- 
munity and to avoid the moral stigma 
of discrimination requires them to enun- 
ciate policies outside the South which 
they fear will alienate southerners. 
Moreover, employers have used the un- 
ions’ equalitarian racial policies to de- 
feat organizing campaigns, though it is 
not easy to demonstrate that such argu- 
ments have been significant impedi- 
ments to the organizing of plants that 
might otherwise have been unionized. 
This has perhaps been a factor in a few 
cases, but it probably has been exagger- 
ated; if workers believe unions are de- 
sirable on economic grounds, they seem 
rarely to be influenced by racial argu- 
ments.?? As noted above, however, there 
is some evidence that the Negro-labor 
schism since 1958 has cost unions a few 
elections. The conclusion to be drawn 
from this is that racial questions are 
probably more important to Negroes 
than whites. 

The foregoing does not mean, how- 
ever, that racial conflict has not caused 
trouble for unions in the South. Within 
the labor movement, there have been 
considerable protests against highly pub- 
licized equalitarian racial statements by 


22 For a detailed discussion of this question, 
see Ray Marshall, “Union Racial Problems in 
the South,” Industrial Relations, Vol. 1, No. 3 
(May 1962) 


union leaders and union contributions 
to NAACP and the Congress of Racial 
Equality. Moreover, a few unions have 
lost locals following their efforts to en- 
force equality in the South. Southern- 
ers have also formed a number of segre- 
aationist organizations to oppose the 
racial position of the AFL-CIO. In- 
vestigations of these organizations re- 
veal, however, that they have been 
much more successful in getting news- 
paper headlines than in gaining support 
from southern union members. An im- 
portant reason for their lack of success 
has been inadequate leadership; there 
seems to be no case where a regular un- 
ion leader has been willing to leave his 
position to lead one of the racist groups. 
Moreover, superior economic conditions 
in unionized industries cause union 
members to be reluctant to withdraw 
from the labor movement for purely 
racial reasons. This does not mean, 
however, that southern whites will not 
continue to protest equalitarian racial 
policies, especially when challenged by 
segregationist organizations. 

Law is frequently cited as an impor- 
tant determinant of union growth. Sev- 
eral features of the Taft-Hartley Act 
are cited by unions as obstacles to their 
growth: ** it lengthened the time re- 
quired to hear unfair labor practice 
cases, so that by the time a decision is 
reached the worker who has been dis- 
charged for union activity will have 
been unemployed for a considerable 
time or forced to find a job elsewhere; 
the “free speech” provision, it is argued, 
gives the employer an advantage, be- 
cause he only has to imply that the 
plant will move, if organized, and the 
job-conscious southern worker may be 
induced to vote “no union”; the act 
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also changed the definition of ‘“em- 
ployer” in such a way as to remove 
antiunion citizens’ committees from the 
NLRB’s jurisdiction; by outlawing the 
secondary boycott, Taft-Hartley made 
it difficult, but not impossible, for 
strong unions to help weaker ones; per- 
haps even more important, Taft-Hart- 
ley and the publicity accompanying its 
passage leaves the impression that un- 
ions are undesirable and do not repre- 
sent the true interests of the workers. 
While these factors have undoubtedly 
helped employers oppose unions, they 
probably have been exaggerated as fac- 
tors influencing union growth. 

The right-to-work laws in every south- 
ern state except Oklahoma, Kentucky, 
and Louisiana are probably designed 
mainly to advertise the states’ hostility 
to unions, though the evidence suggests 
that the laws have done little to encotir- 
age industrialization.2* As with other 
factors, however, it is not easy to deter- 
mine the effects of right-to-work laws 
on union organizing. Barkin has argued 
that these laws “are a serious impedi- 
ment to new organizational gains. This 
conclusion is supported by the relatively 
lower ratio of union election victories 
in the right-to-work states.2* Meyers, 
on the other hand, concluded from his 
study of the effect of the right-to-work 
law in Texas that “. . . the Right-to- 
Work statute, taken by itself and apart 
from the whole body of state labor legis- 
lation, has had a minimal direct ef- 
fect.” 26 Moreover, Meyers’ observation 


2t Benson Soffer and Michael Korenich, 
“Right to work’ Laws as a Location Factor. 
The Industrialization Experience of Agricul- 
tural States,” Journal of Regional Science, 
Vol. 3, No. 2 (1961). 

25 Sol Barkin, The Decline of the Labor 
Movement (New York’ The Fund for the 
Republic, 1962), p 24. 

26 Frederic Meyers, The Right to Work in 
Practice (New York: The Fund for the Re- 
public, 1959). 


that judges tend to follow the political 
strength of the unions is confirmed by 
union leaders in other areas of the 
South. Indeed, the main impact of the 
right-to-work laws is probably to dem- 
onstrate the political power of unions. 

Right-to-work and other antiunion 
laws in the South reflect the region’s 
basic hostility to unions, which is based 
not only upon opposition to the unset- 
tling influences of a new power center 
but also on the conviction that unions 
will hamper the South’s efforts to re- 
alize its dream of economic improve- 
ment through industrialization. 


Conclusions 


If our reasoning is correct, unions can 
expect to make little progress among 
the South’s unorganized workers until 
the following factors increase their 
power: (1) mechanization and ration- 
alization of agriculture improve the con- 
ditions of agricultural workers to the 
point where they are no longer eager to 
take industrial jobs at prevailing wage 
rates; (2) industrialization “soaks up” 
that part of the labor force which has 
been displaced from agriculture but 
which has not found acceptable em- 
ployment outside the South; (3) a 
generation of industrial wage earners 
emerges which is dissatisfied with cur- 
rent conditions, or economic conditions 
cause employers to lower wages, in- 
crease work loads, or otherwise worsen 
the conditions of industrial workers; 
and (4) the labor movement overcomes 
its internal problems, acquires strong 
motivation to organize the South, and is 
willing to make the sacrifices and to 
adopt the structure and strategy neces- 
sary to do so. Even when these things 
happen, unions will continue to en- 
counter such impediments as are bound 
up with the structure of industry and 
inherent employer opposition, but they 
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will encounter Jess resistance from work- 
ers, the public, and themselves. 

Some trends tend to support union 
growth in the South: 

(1) While the current composition of 
manufacturing employment is unfavor- 
able to unions, there is a trend toward 
the kinds of industry that are more 
likely to be unionized. 

(2) Workers are moving out of agri- 
culture and out of the South. 

(3) The NLRB is becoming more pro- 
union since the election of President 
Kennedy. 

(4) The AFL-CIO shows some signs 
of being concerned about the declin- 
ing proportion of the labor force un- 
ionized. 

(5) In spite of much talk about the 
decline of the labor movement, unions 
are very powerful in many industries in 
the United States which are growing in 
the South. 

(6) Organizing is influenced by pre- 
vailing images of strength or weakness, 
frequently projected symbolically in the 
political arena. There is no evidence 
that the political strength of unions in 
the South is declining; in fact, it may 
be rising. 


(7) Finally, the reputation of unions 
will probably improve in the future. 

There are unfavorable trends for un- 
ions in the South: 

(1) There is relatively more rapid 
growth of nonagricultural sectors—in- 
surance, real estate, finance—which are 
traditionally unorganized. 

(2) There is a growing trend in “hu- 
man relations” or welfare capitalism 
which gives employees many of the 
benefits of unionism without the dis- 
advantage of having to pay dues. 

(3) There is a growing realization by 
employers that the National Labor Re- 
lations Act does not make unionism in- 
evitable and that there are many ways 
legally to avoid unions. 

(4) There is increasing disenchant- 
ment among intellectuals and union-staff 
people—who contributed greatly to the 
growth of the movement in the 1930’s. 
The decline in status and prestige of 
the organizer has been particularly im- 
portant for the growth of unions in the 
South. The low morale of union-staff 
people throughout the United States is 
scarcely conducive to the enthusiasm 
needed to rejuvenate the labor move- 
ment. 


The Role of Government in Union Growth 


By Pur Ross 


ABSTRACT: Public policy has always played a critical role in 
union growth. Historically, marked changes in union mem- 
bership have been associated with prounion legislation. Simi- 
larly, unions have failed to expand even under favorable eco- 
nomic conditions—such as those during the 1920’s—in the face 
of government hostility. However, the stagnation of union 
growth in the past decade is not attributable to the effects of 
the Taft-Hartley Act. Taft-Hartley can be seen as a minor 
amendment of the protection extended to organized labor by 
the Wagner Act. The impact of political change has been felt 
not so much by changes in National Labor Relations Board 
doctrine as in the varying administrative practices of the 
NLRB’s independent General Counsel. The present role of 
the NLRB is one of substituting a legal forum for economic 
warfare in an atmosphere which is hostile to continued union 
growth. The source of this inimical climate, basically, is the 
existence of persistent unemployment in the recent past. Al- 
though favorable legislation is essential to the expansion of 
unionism and perhaps even more so to its survival, in its present 
form and with its present numbers, it is insufficient by itself 
to lead to further growth. 
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HERE have been three periods in 

the history of the American labor 
movement when union membership has 
increased sharply Each of these pe- 
riods has been associated with the pas- 
sage of prounion legislation. For the 
last quarter of a century, the basic pub- 
lic policy in labor relations has been 
formulated in a national law with the 
National Labor Relations Board deter- 
mining the application of this policy in 
specific cases. Since its inception, the 
NLRB has witnessed both a spectacular 
rise in union membership and, for the 
past decade, a stagnation of growth. 

In 1961 a Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Education and Labor— 
the Pucinski Committee—conducted an 
extensive inquiry into the operations of 
the NLRB. This investigation was 
merely the last of a long series of con- 
gressional studies dating back to 1938. 
Typically, all of these hearings contain 
statements and arguments by employer 
and union representatives attacking or 
defending some provision of the na- 
tional labor law based upon the experi- 
ence of a case or a limited number of 
cases. The reports issued by the vari- 
ous committees represent, on the whole, 
a tendentious selection of the testimony 
in order to support a preconceived no- 
tion on the desirability of particular 
provisions of the Wagner or Taft-Hart- 
ley acts. 

But the Pucinski hearings are note- 
worthy on another score. We have what 
appears to be a baffling consensus of la- 
bor and management that the National 
Labor Relations Board has serious de- 
ficiencies. Certainly any such agree- 
ment deserves to be closely scrutinized. 

A study of the attacks against the 
NLRB quickly explodes the view of an 
uncharacteristic labor-management har- 
mony. The unions’ objections were 
mainly on the ground of limited NLRB 
effectiveness occasioned by the law’s 
built-in delays and certain substantive 


parts of the act and NLRB decisions 
which, it was claimed, unduly inter- 
ferred with or impeded new organiza- 
tional activity. 

Accordingly, the thrust of proposed 
remedies urged by unions went to mak- 
ing the NLRB more effective by elimi- 
nating delays in case-handling, provid- 
ing for speedier enforcement procedures 
including a greater use of injunctions 
against employers, and legislative 
changes eliminating some of the Taft- 
Hartley amendments. 

It is instructive to note the different 
tone in management’s case against the 
NLRB. Often enough, the employer 
representatives follow their union coun- 
terparts in urging changes in specific 
sections of the act and complaining of 
the law’s delay. But lying close to 
the surface and occasionally breaking 
through is a resentment of government 
intervention itself. This attitude takes 
different forms according to the specific 
context of a particular argument. At 
times it consists of a plea that the states 
be given more freedom to regulate, such 
as in the right-to-work area. More 
often, there is the persistent proposal, 
which antedates the Taft-Hartley Act, 
that the National Labor Relations Board 
be stripped of its authority to prosecute 
and adjudicate unfair labor practices, 
with the federal courts assuming such 
functions. Carried one step further, 
there is the argument that the Taft- 
Hartley Act should be abandoned and 
that the federal and state courts should 
reassume their historical authority freed 
from legislative restraint. 

An intriguing question of central im- 
portance is the relationship of govern- 
ment action to union power. Consid- 
erations of public policy inevitably raise 
this issue, and prescriptions for legisla- 
tion, in the main, are based upon an 
explicit appraisal of relative union eco- 
nomic strength. 

In order to assess the current impact 
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of government, it will be necessary to 
review the record of the past. In other 
words, what has the government done 
and how did it do it. After a consid- 
eration of the historic role of the gov- 
ernment, we should be in a better posi- 
tion to evaluate the implications of cur- 
rent proposals. 


BEFORE THE NEW DEAL 


One of the most striking myths of our 
time is the view that the government 
did not intervene in labor-management 
affairs prior to the advent of the New 
Deal. Government intervention has 
characterized industrial relations from 
the inception of trade unionism, and 
this intervention has strongly influenced 
and shaped the relative economic power 
of unions and employers. The method 
of this intervention has varied, as have 
the beneficiaries, but the role of gov- 
ernment is incontrovertible. 

Throughout the course of the nine- 
teenth century and the first three dec- 
ades of the twentieth century, the gov- 
ernment’s role was principally played 
by the courts in the application of cri- 
teria derived from the common law to 
specific disputes. The result of judicial 
intervention was a restriction of union 
conduct and activities which took the 
form of criminal convictions, money 
judgments for the commission of torts, 
and injunctions restraining conduct al- 
legedly injuring property rights. 

Apart from revolutionary unions which 
were the target for antisyndicalist stat- 
utes, the judicial hostility to unions did 
not question the legal right of unions 
to exist or condemn the principles of 
collective bargaining. But the easy 
availability of injunctive relief to em- 
ployers and the severity with which the 
courts attacked and regulated union be- 
havior in such areas as strikes, picket- 
ing, and boycotts are persuasive evi- 
dence that the public policy with respect 


to trade unions can best be described as 
one of uneasy and limited toleration. 

The universal adoption by the federal 
and state courts of the “ends” and 
“means” tests allowed ample room for 
condemning concerted activities by la- 
bor organizations based upon disap- 
proval of either their objectives or 
methods. Consequently, peaceful strikes 
conducted for the purpose of union se- 
curity or for the reinstatement of dis- 
charged employees have been enjoined 
while strikes for higher wages and 
shorter hours were interdicted because 
of picket-line violence or simply because 
there was picketing. Needless to say, 
the boycott in its various forms was 
outlawed. 

The history of the yellow-dog con- 
tract is particularly instructive in un- 
derlining the role of the courts in labor 
disputes. The yellow-dog contract it- 
self is an agreement by an employee, 
written or oral, not to join a union dur- 
ing the course of his employment. Tra- 
ditionally, a court sitting in equity can 
act only in the protection of property 
interests. On the theory that a contract 
creates property rights and notwith- 
standing the fact that the vast ma- 
jority of employment contracts are ter- 
minable at will with or without cause, 
the courts exercised their injunctive 
powers to forbid union organizational 
campaigns on the grounds that they 
were attempts to breach a contract. 

It must be emphasized that this ju- 
dicial ingenuity in effect made unlaw- 
ful organizational activities by unions 
even for judicially approved objectives 
of higher wages and shorter hours. In 
other words, the lawful means and law- 
ful ends were insufficient to protect un- 
ions from the reach of the law. 

In addition to the common law, the 
courts had employed legislative enact- 
ments as a legal basis to restrict union 
activity. Among the statutes so em- 
ployed was the federal law prohibiting 
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interference with the mails and the In- 
terstate Commerce Act. These acts 
were used to give the federal courts 
jurisdiction—that is, to create a “fed- 
eral question.” 

By far the most important general 
law relied upon by the courts in the 
field of federal intervention in labor dis- 
putes was the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. 
For our present purposes, it is sufficient 
to note that the legal consequences of 
the Sherman Act were to provide fed- 
eral jurisdiction over all union conduct 
affecting interstate commerce. However, 
after some hesitation, the Supreme Court 
limited the application of the Sherman 
Act to “direct” obstruction of interstate 
commerce, such as the boycott, and ac- 
knowledged the lawfulness of “indirect” 
impediments, such as the primary strike. 


REACTION TO JUDICIAL INTERVENTION 


Inevitably, a reaction set in. As many 
as twenty-two states, including the most 
prominent industrial ones, in the decade 
prior to and after the turn of the cen- 
tury, passed laws making it a crime for 
an employer to discharge employees be- 
cause of their union activities. The 
federal government in Section 10 of 
the Erdman Act (1898) also protected 
union membership by prohibiting in- 
terstate carriers from discriminating 
against their unionized employees in a 
similar manner. Nearly all of these 
laws also prohibited the yellow-dog con- 
tract. However, all of these statutes 
were eventually invalidated by the Su- 
preme Court as a contravention of the 
due-process clauses of the Fifth and 
Fourteenth Amendments. 

A host of other laws protecting the 
rights of unions and the interest of em- 
ployees were also declared unconstitu- 
tional. These included such measures 
as the prohibition of black-listing, pro- 
hibiting the use of scrip for wages, 
regulation of company stores, and many 
others. A similar fate met state laws 


attempting to restrict the power of 
equity courts to issue injunctive relief 
in labor disputes. 

The most serious attempt by Con- 
gress to introduce procedural and sub- 
stantive reforms in the issuance of fed- 
eral court injunctions was to be found 
in the Clayton Act (1914). This act 
did not achieve its purpose. As a mat- 
ter of fact, far from being labor’s 
Magna Carta as Samuel Gompers too 
sanguinely expected, a provision per- 
mitting employers to secure injunctions 
for violations of the antitrust laws 
threw open even wider the accessibility 
of judicial intervention. This provision 
also nullified the successful effort by la- 
bor to end the application of the anti- 
trust laws to unions by the device of in- 
corporating riders to appropriation bills. 


CONSEQUENCES 


The practical consequences of gov- 
ernment intervention do not require 
elaborate commentary. The best evi- 
dence of the effect of intervention can 
be found by examining union member- 
ship rolls. In the face of business hos- 
tility reinforced by government action, 
unions were successful and collective 
bargaining was firmly established, by 
and large, only under the exceptional 
circumstances in such industries as coal, 
transportation, building, and printing 
and in those industries with large craft 
elements. Indeed, by 1929, the mem- 
bership of craft unions constituted 83 
per cent of all union members. Atten- 
tion must also be paid to the aid given 
many craft unions by local licensing 
laws and building codes which played 
no small part in their development. 
This represented the other side of the 
coin: direct government assistance to 
unions. 

The clearest testimony of the critical 
role of government intervention is to be 
found in the record of public policy dur- 
ing World War I and its aftermath. 
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The exigencies of war and the necessity 
of continued production uninterrupted 
by strikes produced an abrupt shift in 
government action. By executive order 
of the President, the right of workers 
to organize and to bargain collectively 
was established and enforced. The re- 
sults were spectacular. Union member- 
ship rose from a 1917 level of barely 3 
million to over 5 million by 1920. In- 
dividual unions showed an even more 
phenomenal increase, the railroad clerks’ 
and the meat cutters’ unions, for exam- 
ple, gaining tenfold in membership. 

The question of the permanence of 
the government wartime intervention is 
quite another story. Despite favorable 
labor-market conditions, the ending of 
the war and the withdrawal of govern- 
ment support quickly eroded member- 
ship gains. No understanding is pos- 
sible of the stagnation of union growth 
in the 1920’s without an awareness that 
the withdrawal of government wartime 
aid was followed not by neutrality but 
by active government intervention 
against unions. By 1930 union organi- 
zation in most industries was at the 
level reached in 1910. 


THe RAILWAYS: A SPECIAL CASE 


The earliest statutory intervention of 
the federal government occurred in the 
railroads. The reasons for this were 
twofold: The unquestionable jurisdic- 
tion of Congress to regulate interstate 
commerce, and the threat to the public 
health, welfare, and safety created by 
railroad strikes. As early as 1882, the 
Congress debated legislative measures 
to handle railroad disputes, and the 
first national labor law was passed in 
1888. 

With an accelerated periodicity, suc- 
ceeding legislation supervened. The roll 
call of the years in which new laws were 
passed emphasizes the recurring urgency 
which called for legislative action: 1898, 
the Erdman Act; 1913, the Newlands 


Act; 1916, the Adamson Act; 1920, 
Transportation Act; and finally 1926, 
the Railway Labor Act, which remains 
as the basic law for the industry al- 
though it has subsequently undergone 
some modifications and amendments. 

The Erdman Act inaugurated a gov- 
ernmental policy which was to be the 
pattern for all subsequent labor laws. 
These policies included provisions for 
mediation and conciliation of disputes 
by the federal government as well as 
the establishment of machinery for 
voluntary arbitration. In addition, as 
previously noted, direct protection to 
unions was extended by the prohibition 
of discrimination against union mem- 
bers and the banning of the yellow-dog 
contract. 

A study of the operations of the act 
indicated that application for mediation 
was made by unions in those cases 
where the number of employees was 
small and the union felt that it could 
not win a strike. Where the number of 
employees was large, the practice was 
for the carrier to invoke the mediation 
services. 

At the turn of the century, the weak- 
ness of the railroad unions led their 
leadership to endorse wholeheartedly 
the arbitration of labor disputes and 
legislation providing both the mecha- 
nism and the sanctions to make it effec- 
tive. The carriers, as would be natural, 
were of a different persuasion. But, in 
a brief decade, a complete reversal in 
attitudes took place. The shift was 
due to a change in relative economic 
strength which primarily resulted from 
the combination movement among the 
brotherhoods who presented their de- 
mands and struck as a unit. 

The increasing economic strength of 
the unions led to the formulation in 
1916 for an eight-hour day and a re- 
jection of management’s counteroffer of 
arbitration. The breakdown of negotia- 
tions Jed to the intervention of Presi- 
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dent Wilson, who secured a promise 
from the unions not to strike provided 
a law was passed granting an eight-hour 
day. With extraordinary speed, the 
legislative machinery was set in mo- 
tion, and, in three days, both houses, 
after hearings and debate, passed the 
Adamson Act. A district-court ruling 
that this act was unconstitutional re- 
sulted in the appointment of an ad koc 
presidential committee that participated 
in the resumed negotiations, which pro- 
duced a settlement granting the em- 
ployees the eight-hour day. 

However, too much can be made of 
the unions’ relative power in the ab- 
sence of a friendly political climate. 
The government’s wartime operation of 
the railroads resulted in extraordinary 
gains by the unions, which led them to 
reverse their traditional hostility to gov- 
ernment ownership. Certainly, this atti- 
tude is inconsistent with any notion of 
overwhelming economic superiority. 

Perhaps the most important single 
demonstration of the critical role of the 
government was the conclusion of the 
shopmen’s strike of 1922. This strike 
of over 600,000 employees was broken 
by the government by the use of differ- 
ent methods. One was the condemning 
of the strike as “outlaw” by the Rail- 
way Labor Board. The Railway Labor 
Board called upon the carriers to re- 
cruit strike replacements, thus creating 
the issue upon which a strike settlement 
foundered. Finally, when it seemed pos- 
sible that the shortage of freight cars 
might carry the unions to victory, the 
Attorney General of the United States 
secured a sweeping injunction which 
literally prohibited all activity in fur- 
therance of the strike. 


The Railway Labor Act of 1926 

One of the casualties of the shop- 
men’s strike was the existing legal ma- 
chinery to handle labor disputes, and 
pressure soon mounted for new legisla- 


tion. Experience had taught both man- 
agement and labor that the incidence of 
government intervention was not always 
predictable. An extraordinary series of 
conferences was held by representatives 
of the railroads and unions which cul- 
minated in the enactment by Congress 
of their agreement. 

The structure of the 1926 act as well 
as every substantive feature had their 
origins in prior legislation. In effect, 
the act represented a distillation of past 
experience, and the only novelty was 
the particular combination of pro- 
cedures incorporated in it. In brief, 
the act can be viewed as affirming the 
principle of collective bargaining, mak- 
ing the duty of bargaining enforceable, 
and providing certain procedures as 
instruments of effectuating this policy. 


THE Norris-LaGuarpiA ACT 


The Norris-LaGuardia Act represents 
more than the precursor of subsequent 
legislation designed to throw the govern- 
ment’s weight on the side of unions. 
From a historical point of view, it 
stands not so much as support for 
unions but as an end to government 
intervention against them. The federal 
statute, which was soon followed by a 
number of somewhat similar state laws, 
severely limited and, for all practical 
purposes, ended the exercise of the 
courts’ injunctive power on the ap- 
plication of emplovers in labor cases. 
This act, while endorsing the principle 
of collective bargaining, provided no 
machinery to implement it. The policy 
of government neutrality lasted scarcely 
a year, and whatever aid was given to 
the labor movement was submerged by 
the importance of the succeeding New 
Deal legislation. 


New DEAL LABR LEGISLATION 


The New Deal period for labor 
legislation is divided into two by the 
National Industrial Recovery Act 
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(NIRA) labor boards from 1933 to 
1935 and the Wagner Act which was 
passed in 1935. The incorporation in 
the National Recovery Act codes 
of the right of employees to organize 
and to bargain collectively was ad- 
ministered by extrastatutory agencies 
in a manner similar to the World War I 
period. 

However, while there was some in- 
crease in union membership, the gains 
were quite moderate compared to the 
wartime experience, except for the coal 
and clothing industries where unions 
had already been well established. One 
major result was the rise of company 
unions later and euphemistically re- 
ferred to as local independent labor 
organizations. 

The relative ineffectiveness of the 
early boards appears to be due to the 
ambiguity of their authority and the 
lack of enforcement power. 

Still, the decisions of the first labor 
boards laid a foundation of case law 
regulating rules of collective bargaining 
which was affirmed and amplified by the 
specific provision of the Wagner Act 
and successive decisions of the new 
National Labor Relations Board. 

Drafted on the basis of the structure 
of the Federal Trade Commission Act, 
drawing some elements from the Rail- 
way Labor Act, but most of all adopting 
the principles and procedures of the 
NIRA boards, the Wagner Act was 
the legislative culmination of govern- 
ment aid to unionism. The design of 
the act was simple, its purpose clear. 
Collective bargaining was declared to 
be the preferred system governing the 
relationship of employer and employees, 
the principle of majority rule was 
established, rights of employees to ex- 
ercise the freedom of joining unions 
were protected, and actions by em- 
ployers to thwart or limit these rights 
were made unfair labor practices. The 
heart of the act was the employer’s 


duty to bargain, and, although there 
was no Statutory definition of collective 
bargaining, the Supreme Court was 
later to declare that “bargaining” as 
used in the act “has been considered 
to absorb and give statutory approval 
to the philosophy of bargaining as 
worked out in the labor movement in 
the United States.” 

The response in terms of union mem- 
bership was spectacular: membership 
doubled in two years. But it is a mis- 
take to impute all or even a major part 
of these gains to the direct operations 
of the board. It must be remembered 
that an unfair labor practice is not a 
crime, that board orders are not self- 
enforcing, that as a practical matter 
any effective action against employers 
may be deferred for years during the 
process of litigation. During the period 
of the greatest strides in union growth, 
the number of employees voting in 
board-conducted elections was far less 
than the number of new union members. 
On the basis of the historical and 
empirical evidence, the impact of the 
board can be viewed as, first, the estab- 
lishment of the specific standards and 
rules of employer conduct in collective 
bargaining, and, second, implementing 
these rules through the enforcement of 
cases which appear before the board for 
action and decision. Accordingly, if we 
define legal compulsion as conduct 
specifically required by a direct court 
order and for which and only after 
which a violation sets in motion speci- 
fied sanctions, we must conclude that 
the impact of the board in the promo- 
tion of collective bargaining was felt, by 
and large, in a noncompulsory way. 

But this in no way minimizes the 
importance of the litigated cases in 
which compliance with the laws was 
achieved only through court enforce- 
ment of board orders. These cases, al- 
though relatively few in number, played 
a strategic role in the general acquies- 
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ence of the business community to the 
act. 

The unionization of Little Steel is a 
dramatic example of the effects of board 
standards in shaping employer conduct. 
The 1937 organizational strike was met 
and beaten by the employers using the 
successful tactics of the 1919 strike. 
But what was lost on the picket line 
was gained through the invocation of 
board processes. Four years after the 
strike—during which lapse of time the 
machinery of the board was employed 
to reinstate with back pay discharged 
union members, to disestablish com- 
pany-dominated unions, and to remedy 
other unfair labor practices—the steel- 
workers’ union won elections in all plants, 
and contracts were finally achieved. 
The establishment of collective bargain- 
ing in the steel industry was a demon- 
stration not so much of union power as 
of the application of the public policy 
supporting collective bargaining. 

Of course, it was true that employer 
resistance to collective bargaining did 
not disappear with the judicial approval 
of the Wagner Act. The example of 
the southern experience of the Textile 
Workers Union—and there are others— 
provides ample evidence of the success- 
ful frustration of the purposes of the 
national law. 

But it is important to emphasize that 
the tactics if not the strategy of em- 
ployer resistance to unions were funda- 
mentally changed by the act. The most 
successful and least costly way of fight- 
ing unions required accommodation to 
the more obvious requirements of the 
law. The traditional methods of breaking 
unions now involved a costly legal 
battle with the government. The nature 
of the struggle shifted from a direct 
confrontation of economic power to an 
electoral contest over the allegiance of 
employees. Perhaps the greatest single 
consequence of the Wagner Act was this 
transformation of employer behavior 


which enabled unions to gain recogni- 
tion and, with it, time for a consolida- 
tion of their strength. 

The onset of the Second World War 
with its attendant tight labor markets 
and further assistance to unions by the 
decisions of a new War Labor Board 
completed the organizational story. Not 
only did unions and their officers 
acquire badly needed experience in 
many fields but management itself, 
during the course of collective bargain- 
ing, learned to live with it and to profit 
by it. 


Tue Tart-Harttey Act 


No sooner had the Wagner Act been 
made law than bills to repeal or to 
amend the act were introduced into 
Congress. The Republican victory in 
the 1946 elections coupled with the 
1945-1946 strike wave provided the 
background and the legislative opportu- 
nity for the enactment of Taft-Hartley. 

The very name of the act has be- 
come a perennial political slogan 
charged with heat and emotion. Over 
the long reach of government legisla- 
tion, a fair appraisal of the statute is 
that it represents a minor modification 
of the principal features of the Wagner 
Act. Too much has been made of the 
appellation “slave labor act,” which has 
some justification in describing the 
Hartley Bill, that, it must be remem- 
bered, passed the House by a huge 
majority. But the final law owed very 
little to the House bill. 

An accurate summary of the act was 
given by its author, Senator Taft, who 
stated: 


We have drafted this bill and it is based 
upon the theory of the Wagner Act, if 
you please. It is based on the theory that 
the solution of the labor problem in the 
United States is free, collective bargaining 
—a contract between one employer and all 
of his men acting as one man ... No 
employer can beat down a union; no 
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employer can discriminate; no employer 
can refuse to deal with the union which 
is duly certified to him. 


Of course, the amended act imposed 
specific disabilities upon unions, the 
most prominent consisting of the pro- 
hibition of secondary activities. For all 
practical purposes, this amounted to a 
reapplication to unions of the antitrust 
laws in the way these were historically 
used. Translated into modern practice, 
the impact of this and other sections of 
the law placed the government squarely 
behind union activities if two conditions 
were met: that the activities were pri- 
mary, and that the unions represented 
an uncoerced majority of employees 
within a governmentally approved elec- 
toral unit. To the extent that unions 
were required by product-market pres- 
sures to extend their control over un- 
organized employers, they were caused 
by injunctions and suits for damages to 
confine their efforts to organizational 
campaigns. It is not surprising that the 
entire point to the Landrum-Griffin 
amendments was directed at reinforc- 
ing these restraints. 

One statutory change of great sig- 
nificance in the administration of the 
act was the bifurcation of the NLRB 
with complete and exclusive authority 
to investigate and prosecute being 
vested in a General Counsel. The Gen- 
eral Counsel is independent of the 
NLRB, and his decision not to pros- 
ecute is discretionary and not review- 
able by the courts. Furthermore, he 
has supervisory control over the field 
staff of attorneys and examiners in the 
NLRB’s twenty-eight regional offices. 

The importance of the General 
Counsel as an instrument of political 
change is easily ascertainable. During 
the middle of the 1950’s, a succession of 
General Counsels who were not dis- 
tinguished for their admiration for 
unions succeeded in issuing more com- 


plaints against unions than against em- 
ployers despite the fact that many more 
charges were filed against employers. 

The role of the General Counsel is 
emphasized by two related character- 
istics of the NLRB. The first is that 
well over 90 per cent of all charges 
filed never reach the NLRB considered 
as a quasi-judicial body but are dis- 
posed of by informal administrative 
action of the General Counsel. Because 
these cases are not litigated, the facts 
and issues are not published. The 
only evidence that remains of this 
major aspect of NLRB action consists 
of the statistics of cases dismissed, 
withdrawn, or adjusted. 

The second element is the slow nature 
of changes made by NRLB decisions 
over the years in interpreting the Taft- 
Hartley Act. The bulk of criticism di- 
rected by unions against the Eisenhower 
labor board considered as a quasi- 
judicial body was, by and large, as mis- 
directed and uninformed as is the con- 
temporary hostility manifested by em- 
ployers to the Kennedy board. Of 
course, different majorities of board 
members combine under certain circum- 
stances to change board law. But these 
changes, historically considered, are 
mainly on the periphery. A doctrine, 
in the wind of political change, is re- 
stricted here or expanded there. The 
quantum of evidence required to sup- 
port a complaint may vary with the 
individual predilections of NLRB mem- 
bers and different inferences from a set 
of facts are variously derived. But, as 
compared with the vast bulk of settled 
law, the cutting edge of political 
change in the past was performed by or 
at least through the General Counsel 
and not by the board. 

Important as are the factors de- 
scribed above, their impact can be ex- 
aggerated. The facts that board law 
changed only slightly and that board 
decisions can be regarded as instruc- 
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tions to the General Counsel and his 
agents should not be discounted. And, 
regardless of the political climate, 
flagrant violations by employers were 
treated no differently than in the past. 
The Kohler case represented to many 
segments of management the same 
emotional symbol that the Danbury 
Hatters case had for organized labor 
forty years previously Notwithstand- 
ing intense pressure, this case was in- 
vestigated, prosecuted, and adjudicated 
by the Eisenhower NLRB against the 
company. 

As a matter of fact, even before 
the end of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, the worst excesses against the 
interests of organized labor had been 
corrected. A new General Counsel, ap- 
pointed in 1959, stimulated changes, 
some badly needed, such as a speeding 
of case-handling, and took the sound 
position that it was the function of the 
board to decide close cases. The in- 
formal disposition of cases and the 
number of complaints issued against 
employers quickly fell into line with the 
historical pattern. 


CoNTEMPORARY ROLE OF THE NLRB 


The election of President Kennedy 
with heavy labor support has been the 
framework within which contemporary 
appraisals are made of the NLRB. 
Despite the fact that, until the late 
spring of 1963, a majority of NLRB 
members and the General Counsel were 
Eisenhower appointees, some employer 
representatives have seen fit to attack 
the Kennedy board as possessing a 
prounion bias. 

It seems to be clear beyond any 
doubt that this criticism, which is not 
supported by any probative evidence, 
is an objection to the policy of the 
Taft-Hartley Act to support and en- 
courage the practice of collective 
bargaining. Inasmuch as unions exist 
for the purpose of collective bargaining, 


it appears difficult to encourage its 
practice without aiding unions. 

The focal point of hostility to the 
board is based upon reversals of policies 
in certain highly publicized cases. The 
fact is that the changes have been few 
in number and, as in the Kennedy 
board’s requirement that good-faith 
bargaining obligates an employer to 
negotiate over subcontracting, were a 
reversion to traditional board doctrine 
in the light of relevant court decisions. 
Certainly, the enforcement of union 
unfair labor practices has been vigor- 
ously pursued by the “new” board. In 
the sensitive area of secondary boy- 
cotts, for example, the number of merit 
cases found by the agency has more 
than doubled from 1958 to 1962. 

For our purposes, whatever the shift 
in doctrine, there appears to be no sign 
that union membership has increased 
since 1960. Indeed, the percentage of 
election victories by unions has de- 
clined slightly. However, it would be 
wrong to infer that the influence of the 
NLRB has been minimal. If board 
activity can be relied upon, the sig- 
nificance of the board has been recently 
magnified. For many years, until 1958, 
case filings had remained on a plateau. 
Since 1958 the number of charges 
against employers and union petitions 
for elections has risen by over 50 per 
cent. 

The reasons for this increase are 
complex, not least of which are the 
associated by-products of technological 
change, shifts in plant location, changes 
in product demand, among other fac- 
tors. In terms of the relationship be- 
tween unions and employers, some in- 
sight into the forces at work can be 
gleaned from the shifting composition 
of the NLRB’s case load. In the early 
years of the Wagner Act, when em- 
ployer resistance to unions was strong, 
there were more unfair-labor-practice 
charges than representational proceed- 
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ings. The expansion of unions and a 
widespread acceptance of collective 
bargaining soon resulted in the estab- 
lishment of a normal ratio of more elec- 
tion cases than unfair-practice charges. 
In the last few years, the increased 
case filings reverted to the Wagner 
Act mix. 

A basic explanation of these recent 
changes may be attributed to some 
fundamental changes in the economy. 
During and subsequent to World War 
II, unions operated in a full-employ- 
ment environment. Full employment 
not only had the effect of giving unions, 
in many specific instances, an appear- 
ance of strength but also cushioned the 
consequences of technological change. 
The persistence of unemployment after 
the mid-1950’s and the cost squeeze 
suffered by many firms resulted in a 
hardening of employer attitudes to- 
wards collective bargaining. For those 
employers who are not unionized, organ- 
ization of their employees appears to 
represent a threat to their flexibility 
and ability to survive. 

The influence of the NLRB today 
appears increasingly to be the substitu- 
tion of the process of law for a naked 
confrontation of power. To the extent 
that the economic climate is hostile to 
union growth, the surprise is that 
unions are as successful as they have 
been. It is noteworthy that the reduc- 
tion of economic strife was a major 
reason for the passage of a national 
labor law. 

All in all, we may conclude that the 
Taft-Hartley Act, while continuing the 
major protections of the Wagner Act, 
provided additional opportunities for 
employers, immunized from some tradi- 
tional union self-help activities, to resist 
collective bargaining. But these op- 
portunities, in some measure, have al- 
ways been available to employers who 
chose to resist compliance with the 
national policy. 


Basically, the NLRB, in and out of 
political season, has been able to ef- 
fectuate the policies of the act because 
of its unusually favorable environment. 
Unlike the typical administrative 
agency which tends to adapt itself to 
the views of the interests regulated, the 
NLRB is constantly exposed to the 
scrutiny and criticism of highly organ- 
ized and articulate groups. The very 
existence of labor and management 
organizations whose interests are di- 
rectly involved in board action estab- 
lishes a system of checks and balances 
which acts as a restraint and governor. 
The one apparent failure of the board, 
the policing of union security in the 
construction-trade industries, is a recog- 
nition of the collaboration of industry 
and labor to continue time-honored 
practices which happen to be against 
the law. It need hardly be added that 
such community of interest does not 
characterize the usual employer-union 
relationship 


CONCLUSION 


The employer case against the NLRB 
must be re-evaluated in light of the 
historic role of the government in labor- 
management affairs. The resentment 
against the government is clearly not 
an ideological one but a disagreement 
with results. The abolition of the 
labor board would not end government 
intervention but would merely change 
its form. 

The withdrawal of legislative protec- 
tion would have very serious conse- 
quences for many unions, but it should 
not be forgotten that the law also has 
some important advantages for employ- 
ers. Unions existed not only prior to 
the adoption of a public policy in their 
favor but millions of workers had also 
been organized in the teeth of govern- 
ment hostility. The price paid by 
society for both the successes and the 
failures of union growth prior to 1935 
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is the possession of the bloodiest, most 
violent labor history in the modern 
world. It is hardly likely that the 
American community would tolerate a 
turning back of the clock with all the 
strains and tensions that this would 
bring about. 

Little need be made of the argument 
that the NLRB’s functions should be 
turned over to the courts. The practical 
results of this would be intolerable for 
many employers. Entirely apart from 
the formidable administrative problems, 
the absence of a body immediately 
charged with the responsibility for 
making national policy would inevitably 
produce a variety of laws. Undoubtedly, 
there are jurisdictions where employers 
would benefit. But there are other 
courts where they might not fare so 


well. After all, the American judiciary. 


as well as prevailing standards of 
equity have changed considerably in the 
last generation. 

It must also be concluded that the 
unions’ objections to the NLRB are, in 
some measures, misplaced. Without 
doubt, individual unions in particular 
cases have been hurt by specific board 
action or nonaction. This is particularly 
true of the board determination of the 
“appropriate unit” for election pur- 
poses, which is especially prone to 
gerrymandering. 

But it must be emphasized once more 
that the public policy as expressed and 
enforced by the NLRB supports collec- 


tive bargaining. Without question, a 
more vigorous and imaginative enforce- 
ment of the act which would take into 
account the sophisticated accommoda- 
tion of many employers to their legal 
obligations would nelp unions. But it 
appears idle to pretend that any change 
in board policy or even new legislation 
would seriously increase union member- 
ship. After all, Cperation Dixie, the 
CIO’s great effort to organize the South, 
was begun and failed under the aegis of 
the Wagner Act, as did organizational 
efforts in the department stores and in 
the white-collar area generally 

The inability of unions to make dra- 
matic new advances cannot, therefore, 
be mainly attributed to the law. The 
determination of workers to join and to 
remain in unions has strong and mean- 
ingful legal support. It is difficult to 
think of any large employer—although 
there are some—who, once having had 
a union, succeeded in getting rid of it 
And this is no mean historic accomplish- 
ment. 

But the public support of unions is 
principally derived from the rights 
given employees to engage in concerted 
activities. If employees do not want 
to join unions, or if their attachment is 
fragile, the public support of collective 
bargaining becomes inoperative. In the 
argot of the economist, the existence of 
favorable legislation appears to be a 
necessary but insufficient condition for 
union growth. 


Union Bargaining Strength: Goliath or Paper Tiger? 
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ABSTRACT: Union bargaining strength has declined signif- 
cantly in recent years. New problems, particularly automa- 
tion, have arisen which pose difficult, almost insurmountable 
tasks for unions. Union officers, both paid and unpaid, seem 
to be losing their vigor and sensitivity. Idealistic motivation 
of union activity seems to be on the decline and petty corrup- 
tion increasingly the norm. The membership is apathetic or 
divided on crucial issues. Management is on the offensive and 
seems to be acquiring a new sense of sureness in dealing with 
labor relations. It has been winning more and more grievance 
cases and has reduced the incidence of wildcat strikes and other 
forms of unofficial job activity. First-line supervisors have 
become more and more successful in raising production stand- 
ards and eliminating excontractual employee benefits. Wide- 
spread unemployment and the threat of automation have 
strengthened management’s hand all the way. 
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ECENT years have seen a notice- 

able shift in the balance of power 
in labor-management relations. Unions 
are getting weaker and management is 
getting stronger. Wage increases, par- 
ticularly in manufacturing industry, 
have begun to level off. Industrial un- 
ions are clearly on the defensive The 
most serious strikes in recent years have 
involved efforts to protect members’ 
jobs against automation and techno- 
logical change. 

Why this reversal? Is the trend 
bound to continue? The paper which 
follows seeks to guess answers to these 
difficult questions. For the most part, 
my comments are based on research in 
one heavy-industry-dominated commu- 
nity.! These findings seem to be fairly 
applicable to manufacturing generally 
but not: to the Teamsters and building- 
trades unions, groups which have lost 
little of their power. 

I propose first to look at causes of 
the decline in union strength and then 
at the reasons for management’s in- 
crease in power I will center my at- 
tention on day-to-day labor relations at 
the plant level, both because my re- 
search has been concentrated in this 
area and because developments at this 
level contribute to the more headline- 
getting developments such as strikes and 
contract negotiations. 


UNION WEAKNESS 


It is generally agreed that the union 
movement is no longer a movemeni— 
that it has lost its forward direction. 
One author comments that the union 
member seems to have lost his “Mes- 
sianic fervor to help fellow workers; 
complacency and self-satisfaction have 
taken its place, and the workers look 
upon the labor movement with bore- 

1See George Strauss, “The Shifting Power 


Balance in the Plant,” Industrial Relations, 
Vol. 1 (May 1962), pp 65-96. 


dom.” ? Labor’s very success, it is ar- 
gued, has tended to make unions less 
necessary: increased wages have given 
workers middle-class standards, while 
better human relations have eliminated 
many of the frustrations due to tyranny 
on the job. Consequently, traditional un- 
ion objectives have become outmoded. 

This point of view may easily be ex- 
aggerated It is undoubtedly true that 
many union leaders have lost their sense 
of missionary zeal; like most Ameri- 
cans, unionists show little sense of moral 
urgency in this year 1963. In part, this 
was inevitable; the fever pitch of the 
1930’s, labor’s heroic era, was impos- 
sible to maintain indefinitely. Yet work- 
ers may need their unions more than 
ever during a period of rapid techno- 
logical change and widespread unem- 
ployment. 

Unions are also weaker economically. 
As discussed elsewhere in this volume, 
union organizing drives have petered 
out. Technological change has steadily 
reduced the proportion of the labor 
force working in the factory. Overca- 
pacity in many lines’ of industry has 
made management less reluctant to take 
a strike, and foreign competition and 
reduced profit margins have stiffened 
its resistance to granting wage increases. 

Both developments have weakened un- 
ions. Let us examine three vital union 
groups: (1) paid staff representatives— 
appointed by the international in most 
industrial unions; (2) unpaid local of- 
ficers, and (3) the rank and file. 


Staff representatives 


The average age of staff representa- 
tives is going up. The men who founded 


2 Oscar Ornati, “The Current Crisis. A Chal- 
lenge to Organized Labor,” Antioch Review, 
Vol. 20 (Spring 1960), p. 42 There is reason 
to doubt, though, 1f there ever was much 
“messianic fervor” on the part of most rank- 
and-file members. 
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the industrial unions during the “heroic” 
days of the 1930’s—when they them- 
selves were in the twenty-five to forty- 
five age bracket—are today in their 
fifties and sixties. Age is taking its toll: 
these men have been through more than 
usual strain in their lives; quite a num- 
ber suffer from ulcers and circulatory 
ailments, which, though not necessarily 
disabling, force them to limit their exer- 
tions. 

Although the representatives’ energy 
may have declined, the demands on 
their time have, if anything, become 
greater. Representatives today must 
handle the myriad details connected 
with Landrum-Griffin, supplemental un- 
employment benefits, hospitalization 
benefits, and so on. Grievances are be- 
coming increasingly complex: the very 
fact that collective-bargaining relations 
are getting older and more established 
means that simple questions of morality 
are much less common than subtle ques- 
tions of interpreting contract language 
or past practices Political and commu- 
nity activities also make increasing de- 
mands on already heavy schedules. 

As a consequence, both personnel di- 
rectors and union leaders have observed 
that unions are often badly under- 
staffed. “Our representative has to han- 
dle so many situations he can’t give 
adequate time to our’s,” commented one 
personnel director. “I seriously believe 
our situation would be better if he could 
give our local more guidance.” Further, 
arbitrators and personnel directors have 
noted that in recent years it has not 
been uncommon for representatives to 
enter arbitration with only the sketchi- 
est of preparation. 

Representatives seem to have lost 
some of their idealistic motivation, 
which made them so effective in the 
thirties and forties. Men who were once 
inspired leaders have at times taken on 
the hardened cynicism of political ward 
bosses. Although most representatives 


are subtle bargaining tacticians and 
skillful picket-line organizers, many lack 
the flexibility to adjust to management’s 
new strategy. With significant excep- 
tions, they go through the same old mo- 
tions, sometimes rousing themselves to 
their former greatness, but normally 
showing little creative zest. 

In addition, unions are finding it diff- 
cult to recruit adequate replacements 
for the men who retire or die. Dedi- 
cated, energetic, and highly competent 
men were responsible for the rise of 
mass unionism during the thirties. Ex- 
cept for the Depression, many of these 
men would have been promoted into 
management or have gone to college and 
eventually have become professionals. 
For them, the union was an outlet for 
blocked aspirations—a chance both to 
express themselves and to serve an ideal- 
istic cause. There are fewer men of this 
sort among the ranks of hourly paid 
workers today, and many of the best of 
these are offered management positions 
as soon as they show ability as union 
officers. 

Many of the more able leaders of the 
thirties received their basic training and 
idealistic orientation from Socialist and 
Communist movements; such move- 
ments are not important sources of un- 
ion leadership today—Catholic labor 
schools and Negro action groups are, to 
a degree, playing such a role, however. 
Recent recruits have somewhat the same 
motivations as ward politicians: they 
look upon the union as a career rather 
than a cause. Although college men are 
often hired as union technicians—re- 
search and education directors or law- 
yers—they are rarely appointed to line 
policy-making positions. Because un- 
ions are political organizations, they 
must recruit their leadership from 
within their own ranks. Although such 
appointees typically have considerable 
skill in dealing with people and han- 
dling grievances, they have neither for- 
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mal training nor breadth of experience. 
True, union educational departments are 
doing an increasingly effective job in 
training both paid and unpaid officers, 
but such technical training cannot make 
up for lack of idealistic motivation or 
the union’s inability to select men on 
the basis of competence rather than 
politics. 

Local oficers 


The heart of the union is its local 
offcers—local presidents, stewards, and 
grievance men who are in the plant and 
represent the men on the job. These 
are the noncoms who hold the organi- 
zation together, process the bulk of the 
grievances, and set the tone of day-to- 
day relations. 

The change, at this level, from even 
ten years ago, is brought out dramati- 
cally at routine local meetings which 
are attended chiefly by the active lead- 
ership. Gone are the factional maneu- 
vers, the burning issues, the long- 
winded speeches, and the parliamentary 
rigmarole which kept meetings in some 
unions going for three to five hours. 
For the hard-core activist, the meeting 
is now primarily a social event. Even 
economic interest groups find it hard to 
muster enthusiasm for their own spe- 
cial pleadings. 

In recent years, there have been sig- 
nificant changes in the role of local of- 
ficers. In the first place, as the repre- 
sentative’s available time declines, the 
local officers must take more responsi- 
bility for handling grievances and ne- 
gotiating contracts. Secondly, local of- 
ficers are less willing to give time to the 
union. ‘Twenty years ago, it was not 
uncommon for local officers to spend as 
many as three nights a week at mem- 
bership and executive committee meet- 
ings, all without compensation. Today, 
a growing number of unions pay their 
officers to attend meetings. Thirdly, 
there is considerable evidence of petty 


corruption, such as expense-account 
padding, misuse of “lost time” allow- 
ances, and kickbacks on purchases of 
union supplies. 

Just as in the case of paid staff rep- 
resentatives, it is hard to recruit well- 
qualified individuals to take unpaid un- 
ion office. Many of those who are ac- 
tive today look upon the union as an 
interesting hobby rather than a cause. 
Others run for office solely to bring 
themselves to management’s attention 
as potential supervisors, to win super- 
seniority and protection against layoffs, 
or to represent the special interests of 
their own work group as against that 
of others. 


Rank-and-file members 


The attitude of rank-and-file mem- 
bers seems to be ambivalent. Most 
members feel that the union offers them 
a necessary form of protection, and 
many feel that this protection is still 
more important today, now that auto- 
mation threatens their jobs; yet, except 
in periods of crisis, they look upon their 
unions as “they” rather than “we” and 
are rather mistrustful of their officers 
As one officer told us, “A lot of mem- 
bers think every officer is a Hoffa.” In 
contrast to the 1940’s, when workers 
gave 90 to 95 per cent support to their 
unions in union-shop elections, recent 
union-shop elections in West Coast aero- 
space plants have gone rather badly for 
unions, with voter support ranging from 
54 to 74 per cent.’ General Electric 
was able to break a strike organized 
against it in 1960 by the International 
Union of Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers (IUE). On the other side, to 
take a more typical example, there was 


3 It should be noted that this is a fairly spe- 
cial situation Turnover in these plants is 
exceptionally high and the typical worker is 
a fairly specialized technician who undoubt- 
edly thinks of himself as being more white- 
collar than blue-collar. 
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no back-to-work movement during the 
long steel strikes of 1959-1960. In gen- 
eral, members stand behind their un- 
ions, though with less enthusiasm than 
they did fifteen to twenty-five years 
ago. Three reasons partly explain this 
loss of enthusiasm: 

(1) For the generation of union mem- 
bers who joined during the thirties, un- 
ion membership was a voluntary act. 
These members participated in the great 
battles which led to union recognition. 
They remember personally the often 
tyrannical forms of supervision which 
proceeded unionism, They fought and 
suffered for the union on the picket line 
and experienced the thrill of victory. 
By contrast, many younger union mem- 
bers today are forced to join by the un- 
ion shop. 

(2) A new generation of supervisors 
is coming along. Many of these men are 
college graduates, others are former un- 
ion members. Although the change may 
be exaggerated, these men are more so- 
phisticated in the ways of human rela- 
tions and much less likely to engage in 
activities which outrage a worker’s sense 
of justice. Thus, there are fewer easily 
dramatized grievances. 

(3) The threat of automation has 
thrown unions on the defensive. And 
the automation issue is one about which 
it is difficult to formulate a clear union 
policy or to arouse united membership 
support. The impact of automation 
varies widely. (We shall use the term 
broadly and inaccurately—as most 
workers do—to mean all forms of labor- 
saving technological advance) A few 
plants have been unaffected. In others, 
the level of employment has dropped 
substantially and the fear that unem- 
ployment will spread has had an al- 
most numbing effect on employee atti- 
tudes. To quote a typical comment: 
“We've lost one third of our men, but 
we are producing as much as we did in 
1955. Our youngest [least senior] man 


came in 1950. Everyone is scared that 
automation will hit him next. Sure, 
wages are high, but what good do these 
do when you are out in the street? And 
for a man of forty, finding a good job 
isn’t easy these days.” 

This spread of automation has made 
work rules into a major issue. As new 
processes are introduced, fewer men are 
needed; the individuals concerned try 
to protect their jobs, and the battle is 
joined. When these issues are drama- 
tized as matters of principle, as they 
were in the 1959-1960 steel strike, high 
emotional feeling is inevitable. Slo- 
gans like “featherbedding,” “speed-up,” 
“managerial prerogatives,” “protection 
of job right,” and all the rest are heard. 

Surprisingly, when questions of princi- 
ple are not involved, the union leaders’ 
position in regard to automation is often 
fairly ambiguous. Naturally they are un- 
der great pressure from members whose 
jobs are threatened. Yet the leaders 
involved—particularly the international 
representatives who take a broader view 
of the problem-——are far from sure what 
action they should take Often they 
feel automation to be inevitable. “As I 
look at the plants I deal with, it’s the 
ones who have the least automation 
which have lost the most jobs,” one 
representative commented. “The com- 
panies must automate to stay in busi- 
ness, the ones which have kept the same 
processes for fifty years are losing men 
day by day.” 

Few unions are making an all-out ef- 
fort today to stop technological change 
—the railroad case is something of an 
exception. Instead, industrial unions 
are seeking to cushion the impact of 
displacement through contractual de- 
mands for broader seniority, opportuni- 
ties for retraining, severance pay, and 
automation funds. In a sense, unions 
are seeking to transform job rights into 
property rights and then selling these 
rights to management at the highest 
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obtainable price. Yet, not until re- 
cently were unions able to win mem- 
bership support behind even these pro- 
posals. Automation is a creeping phe- 
nomenon. Normally it hits only a few 
members at a time—here is where the 
railway firemen’s case is exceptional. 
The workers’ strong and understandable 
desire to -hold on to what they have en- 
courages a certain amount of selfish- 
ness and makes unity behind job-pro- 
tection measures difficult to achieve. 
“The members are divided on the basis 
of seniority,” one steward explained. 
“The high seniority men are sitting 
pretty and don’t pay much attention to 
the fact that men with lesser seniority 
are being laid off. They seem to say 
‘it is not happening to me’ and they 
close their eyes to what is happening.” 
Thus, automation greatly aggravates in- 
ternal differences, and a shrewd man- 
agement can take advantage of this. 

On the whole, then, unions have been 
able to do relatively little to protect 
their members against automation. 
Many officers reported that their mem- 
bers felt that their union had let them 
down, that it is not doing an effective 
job of protecting their economic inter- 
ests. As one steward commented: 


We're rapidly moving away from the 
crusading spirit of the thirties. ...In 
1953 we had one of the most militant un- 
ions in the labor movement. We had wild- 
cat strikes, direct job action, and the con- 
tract permitted us to refuse to work if we 
thought the jobs were unsafe. (It still 
does—-but we don’t use it anymore.) To- 
day there is much less of this. People no 
longer file grievances because they think 
it is no use. 


Tae New MANAGEMENT MILITANCY 


Management has taken advantage of 
union weakness to go on the offensive. 
This new militancy is most dramatically 
evident when nationwide contracts are 
being negotiated, but it has also had an 


impact on day-to-day administration of 
contracts, Three closely interrelated 
factors seem to be involved: (1) eco- 
nomics—the cost-price squeeze, in par- 
ticular, has made management anxious 
to save every penny of labor it can; (2) 
ideology—-management is finding a new 
sense of purpose in dealing with un- 
ions; and (3) personnel—professionally 
oriented industrial-relations men, many 
with advanced degrees, are taking over 
industrial-relations offices. 

Economic pressures undoubtedly have 
done much to encourage management 
to adopt a firmer line, and to make this 
firmer line successful. Indeed, man- 
agement is able to maintain its firmness 
only when economic conditions are fa- 
vorable. In the sellers market of fif- 
teen years ago, the stress was on main- 
taining output rather than reducing 
costs. Faced with wildcat strikes, ‘top 
management would often order the in- 
dustrial-relations department to “get 
the men back to work” regardless of the 
cost in terms of undesirable industrial- 
relations precedents 

The economic climate today is very 
different. Many companies are selling 
a larger volume with a lower profit, and 
some have had to cut costs to survive. 
“Management is showing increased cost 
consciousness,” an active union re- 
ported. “When the industry was going 
full blast there was not much pressure 
and the company would make conces- 
sions. Now you can almost feel the 
pressure.” But even where there is no 
economic crisis, modern accounting con- 
trol procedures place heavy pressure on 
plant managements to cut labor costs. 
Hourly rates are set by the union con- 
tract, but there are other techniques of 
gaining savings, such as reducing the 
amount of time spent on grievances, 
bypassing strict seniority, increasing 
work loads, and eliminating wildcat 
strikes. 

Recent years have also seen substan- 
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tial changes in the prevailing manage- 
ment philosophy towards industrial re- 
lations. Top management is showing a 
new sense of firmness and purpose in 
dealing with unions. Its emphasis is no 
longer on “getting along with the un- 
ion” but on fighting back to win some 
of the rights which it lost in the past. 
“Back in the forties we fought like cats 
and dogs to keep the union out,” one 
executive put it. “But when it did 
come in we tried to buy it off by giving 
everything it asked. We found that ap- 
peasement didn’t work, so the point 
came where we had to stand up for our 
rights if we were to keep the company 
in business.” 

Particularly before the steel strike of 
1959-1960, there was a good deal of 
talk of “rolling the union back.”* Em- 
ployers are increasingly trying to make 
bargaining a two-way street. They put 
forth demands of their own, seek to 
eliminate restrictive contractual pro- 
visions, join with other employers in a 
united front against the union, and 
often engage in strenuous public-rela- 
tions campaigns to demonstrate the 
moral rightness of their cause to their 
employees and to the public generally. 

During the last ten years, industrial- 
relations department have grown in size 
and are more fully accepted in the man- 
agement structure More important, a 


4 Very recent developments—such as the 
1963 steel settlement and the 1963 General 
Electric negotiations—suggest that union- 
management tensions are relaxing once again. 
The current era of good feeling seems to be 
the result of a recognition by unions that 
ther weak bargaining position makes it im- 
possible for them to win substantial new gains 
rather than of any loss of firmness on 
management’s part. In my 1962 article, I 
suggested, “If unions accept their weakened 
power position, as they are almost forced to 
do, then a new accommodation is possible.” 
(Op at, p 96). This new accommodation 
now seems to be in sight—antediluvian cases 
like the railroads or the New York Typo- 
graphers notwithstanding 


whole generation of college-trained men 
has taken over, displacing the old- 
timers who had moved up through the 
ranks. Some of these new men have 
master’s degrees in industrial relations; 
almost all of them take a professional 
point of view toward their job. Men 
are no longer selected for labor-rela- 
tions work purely because they can get 
along with people or because they are 
not useful elsewhere. Less emphasis is 
being placed on “making friends and 
influencing people,” much more on abil- 
ity to bargain and engage in power 
politics. 

There was a time when one had the 
feeling in negotiations and arbitration 
proceedings that the union representa- 
tives were skillful and better prepared 
than their management counterparts. 
Today, this is rarely the case. In sharp 
contrast with ten or fifteen years ago, to- 
day it is the management men who pos- 
sess the greater flexibility, sensitivity, 
and ability to adjust to changing cir- 
cumstances; it is the management men 
who give the sense of knowing where 
they are going, rather than of just drift- 
ing with the tide Ten years ago, many 
industrial-relations directors looked 
upon themselves as mediators between 
union and management; privately, 
many conceded that their hardest job 
was to persuade foremen to get along 
with the union. Today, it increasingly 
is the industrial-relations department 
which is urging line management to be 


tough. 


Management tactics 


Personnel directors generally agree 
that winning back management’s pre- 
rogatives requires patience and long- 
range planning. They feel that lack of 
long-range planning in the past led to 
“crisis bargaining’ where management 
made seemingly minor concessions 
which eventually eroded management’s 
rights. Much closer attention is now 
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being given to the interrelationships be- 
tween contract negotiation, contract ad- 
ministration, and internal union poli- 
tics. In effect, personnel men are fol- 
lowing rules such as: “Don’t make 
concessions between contracts for which 
you will not be given credit when a 
new contract is negotiated. Always save 
something at one negotiation which you 
can give at the next one. Do not intro- 
duce technological changes during ne- 
gotiations, just before union elections, 
or when a wildcat strike would be ex- 
ceptionally hard to bear.” On the 
whole, the new approach seeks to avoid 
major tests of strength—or to make 
sure that such tests are confined to 
issues which management is sure to win. 
One personnel director explained that, 
before his time, “The union made all 
its gains through ‘creeping,’ establish- 
ing all the precedents they could. Now 
we are making the contract creep for 
us; if nothing prevents us from chang- 
ing a condition in our favor, we will 
change it.” 

In the typical company throughout 
the 1945-1955 period, there developed 
a whole series of informal relations 
between union and management. Griev- 
ances were often handled on a “prob- 
lem-solving” basis without much ref- 
erence to the specific terms of the 
contract. Foremen and stewards, super- 
intendents and committeemen were per- 
mitted to reach private unwritten un- 
derstandings, or “bootleg agreements,” 
which, in effect, modified the contract. 
Without question, unions learned to use 
this flexibility to their advantage. This 
sort of flexibility continues in some 
companies, but most of the newer per- 
sonnel directors are prepared to make 
strenuous efforts to restrict unofficial 
bargaining and to confine employee pro- 
tests to the rigid structure of the griev- 
ance procedure. They seek to formalize 
procedures, to follow the contract to 
the letter, and to cut down sharply on 


the freedom of union stewards to circu- 
late and to collect grievances. 

Many personnel directors make a spe- 
cial effort to discourage the union from 
using the higher stages of the grievance 
procedure. In the ideal situation, if 
management’s case is weak, a conces- 
sion is made at the first step of the 
grievance procedure without further 
haggling, preferably before a formal 
grievance is filed; but if a reasonably 
airtight case can be developed, then the 
grievance will be fought all the way 
through arbitration. Hopefully, under 
these circumstances, the union decides 
that appeal is useless. Of course, this 
“ideal” state is not often reached; yet, 
in many instances, the proportion of 
cases won by the union has fallen off 
sharply. 

Ten years ago, wildcat strikes were 
fairly common through industry. Few 
companies were willing to take firm 
measures against such strikes, and many 
capitulated quickly, particularly when 
delivery schedules were tight. Workers 
learned that the wildcat was a quick 
and effective way of getting action. No 
wonder many personnel directors have 
given high priority to the prevention 
of wildcats, have refused to make con- 
cessions in the face of such strikes, and 
have insisted that those who take part 
be disciplined. Similarly, firm stands 
have been taken to eliminate the cus- 
toms, which have arisen in some com- 
panies, for men to refuse to carry out 
orders to work under conditions which 
they believed to violate the contract 

Industrial-relations men show signs of 
giving increasing importance to the role 
of subordinate line management in deal- 
ing with unions. In the past, the 
tendency has been to bypass foremen 
and to negotiate directly with the union 
regarding grievances. Some foremen 
reacted to the slighting of their author- 
ity by becoming frustrated or apathetic, 
at times even giving up trying to control 
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their department. Others, feeling that 
they were abandoned by top manage- 
ment, tried to make the best possible 
accommodation with the union and so 
established undesirable precedents. The 
trend today is to bring line management 
more and more into the picture. The 
typical program consists of one or more 
of the following parts: (1) elimination 
of bypassing, so that foremen partici- 
pate in the first step of the grievance 
procedure; (2) training in the meaning 
of the contract, so that foremen will 
interpret the contract and handle grie- 
vances in a consistent manner; and (3) 
training in human relations in the hope 
_that this will reduce some of the dis- 
content which leads to grievances. In 
addition, many companies are taking 
steps to raise the foreman’s over-all 
authority and status in management 
through such techniques as bringing 
foremen into management conferences. 
The net effect of these moves has 
been to make it easier for management 
to exercise its prerogatives, to eliminate 
the necessity for constant bargaining 
with the union, and to permit manage- 
ment to make decisions unilaterally, 
subject to check only if the union can 
prove that the contract was violated. 


CONCLUSION 


To return to the main question of 
this paper: how strong are unions to- 
day? Certainly, economic factors— 
automation in particular—have tended 
to shift the balance of power toward 
management’s side, and the balance has 


switched most radically where economic ` 
pressures have been greatest. In addi- 
tion, unions have lost much of their 
vitality and forward motion; they are 
playing an essentially conservative role 
in the plant community, seeking to pre- 
serve what they have rather than to 
make gains. Few officers or members 
look upon the union as a cause any 
more. Burning issues which unite the 
membership are rare, and neither officers 
nor members know how to deal with 
automation. Cynicism has paved the 
way for petty corruption. The “foun- 
ding fathers” of unionism are close to 
retirement, but replacements are hard 
to find. The change in ideological cli- 
mate means that there are not many 
dedicated younger members, and eco- 
nomic conditions mean that able young 
men are less likely to look for factory 
employment in the first place. 

But it would be wrong to exaggerate 
this tendency. The General Electric 
and aerospace examples notwithstand- 
ing, most members stand by their 
unions; for example, few would consider 
walking through a picket line. And, 
when an issue is properly dramatized, 
the members give not only their support 
but also their enthusiasm. The union 
may not be a goliath today—it never 
was—but it is surely not a paper tiger. 
Indeed, its role as a constructive force 
is seen today perhaps more vividly than 
ever before as it struggles to insure that 
automation is introduced in an orderly 
fashion and with a regard for human, 
rather than purely economic, values. 


Economic Dilemmas of Collective Bargaining 
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ABSTRACT: Two characteristics of collective bargaining make 
current economic problems difficult to resolve. First, many of 
these problems arise at the national or industry level, whereas 
collective bargaining generally takes place at the plant, com- 
pany, or regional level. Unable to deal with basic causes, the 
parties adapt, as best they can, to symptoms. Given the cur- 
rent institutions, government attempts to make national eco- 
nomic policy relevant to private bargaining may create new 
inequities and risks within the private sector. Second, even 
when the level of decision-making coincides with that of the 
problem, current bargaining practices often prevent effective 
solutions. Pursuing separate rather than mutual goals, each 
party tends to measure his progress by the concessions won. 
But this system encourages the other party to react by minimiz- 
ing the cost of his concessions through adjustments in vari- 
ables outside the bargaining process. This routine of conces- 
sions and reactions tends to frustrate problem-solving. How- 
ever, recent experience also includes cases in which the parties, 
pursuing mutual goals, have been willing to increase the number 
of bargaining variables sufficiently to permit effective mutual 
commitments to the solution of specific problems. 
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ANY difficult and complex eco- 
nomic problems have taxed the 
ingenuity of labor and management in 
recent years. Deficiencies in demand 
have created an excessive level of gen- 
eral unemployment. Individual plants 
and industries have had to contend with 
shifts in consumer demand, the ap- 
pearance of substitute materials and 
products, and increasing competition 
from other countries. The movement 
of industry to new areas has aggravated 
the problem of plant shutdowns in older 
communities. And rapid technological 
change has affected both the number of 
employees and their occupational dis- 
tribution 
None of these problems is new. The 
concern that they have generated stems 
from several sources. First, some of the 
changes appear to be more rapid and 
radical than heretofore. Second, the 
convergence of problems has made 
solutions more difficult to ind. In par- 
ticular, the high level of general unem- 
ployment has made it harder to nego- 
tiate solutions to technological and 
market changes that may involve the 
additional displacement of workers. 
Third, the ability of collective bargain- 
ing to deal with these problems success- 
fully may determine workers’ attitudes 
toward joining unions. Effective de- 
fense of employee interests in the face 
of job changes may make union mem- 
bership more alluring than it has been 
for many years. Conversely, given the 
focus of worker anxiety, the failure of 
unions to act effectively may drastically 
diminish their membership appeal. This 
problem is made more acute by the con- 
centration of many market and techno- 
logical changes in industries that are the 
strongholds of collective bargaining, 
thus reducing employment in traditional 
areas of union organization. Fourth, an 
increasing acceptance of community re- 
sponsibility for the satisfactory opera- 
tion of the economy has generalized the 


concern about problems that might 
otherwise be considered the province of 
more limited groups. 

In addition to the above problems, 
the community has evinced much 
greater interest than before in the 
relationship between collective-bargain- 
ing performance and the national econ- 
omy. The range of interest has been 
wide, including the impact of wage in- 
creases upon the general price level, of 
shorter hours upon our growth potential, 
of restrictive work practices upon our 
competitiveness, and of strikes upon our 
current output. Extensive criticism has 
yielded no policy consensus. The critics 
range from those who are sympathetic 
to those who are suspicious of unions 
and collective bargaining. Some would 
alter the impact of collective bargaining 
by diminishing the power of unions,* 
while others would enlarge the bargain- 
ing unit, where necessary, or set up 
extrabargaining institutions in which 
labor and management could cope with 
problems that extend beyond the sphere 
of their own plant or industry? Still 
others consider that the adverse im- 
pact of collective bargaining upon the 
economy has been exaggerated® and 
that the real danger lies in the increas- 
ing imposition of government standards 
on the bargaining process.* 

It is not the purpose of this paper 
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to deal with the economic problems of 
collective bargaining in detail. Rather, 
it will explore the extent to which eco- 
nomic dilemmas arise because bargain- 
ing institutions and practices are not 
conducive to the solution of current 
economic problems. Two basic dilem- 
mas will be emphasized. In the first 
case, the level of the economic problem 
does not coincide with the level of the 
decision-making process. As a result, 
the parties find themselves with no 
control over the relevant variables. In 
the second case, either the employer or 
the union controls the variables but 
enforces the exclusion of some of them 
from the bargaining process. 

The parties pursue separate goals and 
each measures its success by the conces- 
sions wrested from the other. Inasmuch 
as neither is committed to the other’s 
goals, postnegotiation activity often con- 
centrates on minimizing the cost of 
one’s concessions. In doing so, much 
of the value of the concession—and 
thus the other party’s progress toward 
its goal—may be destroyed, along with 
the prestige associated with winning the 
concession. The exclusion of variables 
from the bargaining process provides 
the means by which concessions may be 
whittled away. 

In analyzing this process of conces- 
sionary bargaining, attention will be 
paid to the multiple reactions that such 
methods elicit, including attempts to 
bring more items into the bargaining 
process and thus prevent the erosion of 
previous gains. Some cases of program- 
matic bargaining, where the goals are 
mutually acceptable and the commit- 
ments sufficiently binding, also will be 
examined. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND THE 
BARGAINING PROCESS 


Unemployment tends to be the com- 
mon effect of many causes, some gen- 
eral and others peculiar to the plant, 


industry, or area. Some of the more 
important causes were indicated in the 
introductory section above. In addition 
to differences by source, the seriousness 
of unemployment varies from minor 
layoffs to complete plant shutdowns. 
Bargaining policies designed to deal 
with unemployment obviously will be 
affected by both the source and the seri- 
ousness of the problem. 

Unemployment due to deficiencies in 
general demand, uncomplicated by ad- 
ditional problems of changes in indus- 
try demand, competition, or techno- 
logical change, presents a clear case in 
which the relevant variables are out- 
side the bargaining process. The cure 
ordinarily lies in an expansionist eco- 
nomic policy—an area of government 
responsibility. Any labor and manage- 
ment activity in this area is limited to 
extrabargaining arrangements, such as 
an agreement to pursue a common legis- 
lative program, in which a consensus, 
if one is reached, may be a means of 
influencing government policy. 

The President’s Advisory Committee 
on Labor-Management Policy achieved 
such a consensus in its statement on 
fiscal and monetary policy However, 
it should be emphasized that the labor 
and management members of this tri- 
partite committee do not speak for la- 
bor and management as a whole in the 
same way that the highly organized and 
centralized Swedish employer and un- 
ion confederations, for example, speak 
for their constituencies. Given the par- 
tial organization and the differences of 
opinions that exist within both groups 
in the United States, we simply do not 
possess the institutional arrangements 
for such a system of representation. 
Rather, the committee represents the 
opinions of a limited but influential 
segment of American labor and man- 
agement. And even in this committee 
there is little reason to believe that con- 
sensus could be reached on more con- 
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troversial policy issues, such as the rea- 
sonableness of wage increases or the 
proper length of the work week. 

Attempts to shorten the work week 
represent another approach to the gen- 
eral unemployment problem. This ap- 
proach is considered less desirable than 
an expansionist economic policy even 
by its supporters, and the American 
Federation of Labor and Congress of 
Industrial Organizations (AFL-CIO) 
noted recently that its demand for 
shorter hours “. . . arises now as a na- 
tional issue .. . not because of a na- 
tional re-examination of leisure but be- 
cause of a concern about the need for 
combating actual and threatened unem- 
ployment.” © Such a policy may be 
pursued either at a national policy level 
or through collective bargaining. Be- 
cause both government and manage- 
ment representatives oppose a shorter 
work week, a consensus is impossible 
at the national level. Therefore, the 
unions can only pursue unilateral lob- 
bying activities for the amendment of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. Given 
the nature of the political opposition, 
success appears highly unlikely. 

At the bargaining level, several prob- 
lems arise. First, the administration 
has argued strongly against shorter 
hours on the grounds that they will 
reduce the potential output of the econ- 
omy. The important point about gov- 
ernment positions on substantive collec- 
tive-bargaining issues is that the govern- 
ment seeks to make national economic 
policy a relevant factor in the private 
decision-making process. Although em- 
ployers have many arguments against 
shorter hours, reduction in the econ- 
omy’s growth potential is not one that 
they would seriously pursue in bargain- 
ing sessions at the plant and industry 


5 American Federation of Labor and Con- 
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level. Successful government pressure 
on substantive issues either persuades 
the party or parties that their proposals 
are inimical to, and have a significant 
impact upon, our national economic 
well-being or it persuades them that 
the cost of pursuing their private policy, 
whether or not they agree with the gov- 
ernment’s analysis, will be too high in 
terms of public condemnation or gov- 
ernment retribution. The collective- 
bargaining parties are being asked to 
observe the terms of national economic 
policy without any increase in their au- 
thority for shaping such policy or any 
immediate incentives relevant to the 
self-interest of local groups. 

Assuming that a union nevertheless 
pursues a shorter work week at the 
bargaining table, two further problems 
arise. Inasmuch as increased leisure, 
except in unusual cases, is not desired 
currently for its own sake, employed 
workers may not be willing to forego 
increases in income in order to pro- 
vide jobs for unemployed union mem- 
bers. Second, because employers op- 
pose shorter hours in this case, any 
union gains will be concessionary in na- 
ture. Employers may respond “prop- 
erly” by hiring more workers. But they 
may, among other things, increase pro- 
ductivity, with or without technological 
change, produce for inventory during 
slack periods, or use overtime work 
hours more extensively. Because all of 
the relevant variables are not included 
in the bargaining, the union’s progress 
toward its goal may never take place. 

Although general unemployment has 
been important in recent years, many 
problems in this area are peculiar to 
the individual plant or industry. Some- 
times they stem from insufficient de- 
mand for the industry’s products be- 
cause of changes in consumer taste, the 
introduction of new products, or low- 
cost competition from other domestic 
firms or foreign firms. In other cases, 
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output and sales expand, but employ- 
ment falls because technological changes 
and more efficient methods utilize less 
labor per unit of output. The problems 
of demand, costs, and wages will be 
analyzed in the following section. The 
discussion here will be limited to at- 
tempts to cope with unemployment or 
threatened unemployment as such. 

In light of the previous analysis, it is 
not surprising that some bargaining ap- 
proaches aim at limiting the employer’s 
ability to adapt to either negotiated or 
external economic changes. Thus, fear 
of unemployment has undoubtedly in- 
creased interest in controlling the em- 
ployer’s right to subcontract work to 
other firms. And work rules often 
specify the work complement that may 
be used. In both cases, the adaptation 
of the production process is inhibited 
by bringing more variables under the 
contractual umbrella. Again, however, 
the bargaining is concessionary, and 
neither approach is likely to survive in 
the face of strong economic incentives 
for change. Subcontracting clauses are 
rarely strong enough to prevent pro- 
duction shifts when substantial cost dif- 
ferences prevail, and the cost of work- 
rule restrictions can often be reduced 
through technological change. 

The selective imposition of costs pro- 
vides another approach to the unem- 
ployment problem. Bargaining experi- 
ence in the automobile industry illus- 
trates both the adaptation process in 
concessionary bargaining and the con- 
flicts that sometimes develop among 
goals. In 1955 the union successfully 
negotiated a Supplementary Unemploy- 
ment Benefit (SUB) plan. Under this 
plan, the companies agreed to contribute 
to a fund from which payments would 
be made to laid-off workers, after a 
waiting period of one week, to supple- 
ment their state unemployment com- 
pensation benefits. The purposes of 
the plan was to encourage employers 


to stabilize their employment over the 
year by increasing the cost of a fluctu- 
ating work force, and to provide more 
generous incomes to those workers af- 
fected by the remaining unemployment. 

Since the plan imposed costs for lay- 
offs only if they exceeded one week, the 
companies reacted by handling decreases 
in man-hours through reductions in the 
work week and short layoffs of less than 
one week. The union responded by 
negotiating payments for short work 
weeks. But now several union goals 
began to conflict. Both the SUB and 
short-work-week plans above and the 
large fringe-benefit package that had 
been negotiated created a cost situa- 
tion that placed a premium on stabiliz- 
ing employment at the lowest workable 
level. Fringe benefits do not rise pro- 
portionately with a worker’s yearly 
earnings. For example, Social Security 
contributions cease after an employee 
has earned $4800 per year, and the 
number of holidays paid for remains 
fixed regardless of the hours worked or 
income earned. As a result, the com- 
panies often secured increased output 
through overtime rather than through 
employment of additional workers. The 
union, concerned with heavy unemploy- 
ment among its members, began to con- 
sider ways of discouraging overtime by 
higher premium rates or by variations 
in the standard work week. From the 
union’s point of view, employment had 
become overstabilized. But there is rea- 
son to doubt that any negotiable level 
of overtime penalties will change the 
situation significantly. Given the vari- 
ables that lie outside the bargaining 
process, success will be hard to come 
by unless the parties can jointly de- 
velop mutually acceptable goals in re- 
gard to employment policy. 

Still, certain policies designed to handle 
the employment impact of technologi- 
cal change have successfully achieved 
their objective, in part because of the 
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mutual goal commitments involved. In 
this category, for example, are agree- 
ments that reductions in force due to 
technological change will be through at- 
trition rather than layoffs and that man- 
agement will engage in extensive re- 
training to prepare workers for new 
skills. Here temporary costs have been 
assumed in order to minimize the cost 
of technological change to employees 
and thus to reduce their resistance to 
such change. Such a policy meets the 
institutional needs of both parties and 
often their philosophies as well. Cer- 
tain aspects of technological change in 
relation to competition and costs will 
be discussed further in the next section. 
Reasonably satisfactory agreements 
have also been reached in the case of 
permanent plant shutdowns Severance 
pay, aid in securing new employment, 
and, where the work is being moved to 
another location, hiring preference for 
the old employees have been. worked 
out. Successful agreements in this area 
reflect the terminal nature of the prob- 
lem—which rules out the secondary re- 
actions and responses noted previously 
—as well as a substantial degree of 
agreement on the equities involved. 


DeEmanps, Costs, AND WAGES 


The previous section covered economic 
dilemmas arising in the context of un- 
employment. Obviously, many prob- 
lems of demand and costs were implicit 
in the analysis, We will not be con- 
cerned here with an extensive treatment 
of the impact of the general wage level 
on effective demand and employment. 
The parties are far apart in their analy- 
ses of the problem. Employers believe 
that rising wage levels often increase 
prices and decrease demand or, when 
prices cannot be raised, that profits and 
investments will decline. Unions em- 
phasize the beneficial effect of rising 
wages on consumption and the favor- 
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able impact of this on investment, 
profits, and economic growth. 

Considerable interest surrounds the 
publication of a “guide for noninfla- 
tionary wage behavior” by the Council 
of Economic Advisers in its 1962 re- 
port and reiterated in 1963. The gen- 
eral rule called for wage increases in 
line with the rise in national produc- 
tivity. Given this wage policy, the 
“general guide for noninflationary price 
behavior” suggested that industry prices 
should fall, stay constant, or rise de- 
pending on whether the industry’s pro- 
ductivity rate exceeded, equaled, or fell 
short of the national productivity in- 
crease. As in the case of shorter hours, 
the purpose of the pronouncement was 
to make national economic policy a 
relevant variable in the bargaining proc- 
ess—at least in strategic sectors of the 
economy. 

Since no labor-management consensus 
or commitment preceded the adoption 
of the policy, collective-bargaining re- 
sponsibility rose without any parallel 
increase in authority. The suggested 
guidelines posed problems as to both 
the level and the scope of collective 
bargaining. Because no institutional 
arrangements exist for a national bar- 
gaining consensus, the application of 
the policy is necessarily limited to a 
few strategic sectors that the govern- 
ment can influence. This permits the 
growth of inequitable wage and profit 
relationships as less strategic or less 
centralized sectors of the economy ig- 
nore the guidelines. Within the bar- 
gaining unit, both the exclusion of rele- 
vant variables from the bargaining 
process and differences in economic 
judgment about the state of individual 
industries create difficulties. For ex- 
ample, how does one insure that prices 
will fall when wage restraint is prac- 
ticed in a high productivity industry? 
The extensive debate over whether cur- 
rent profit levels provide sufficient re- 
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tained earnings for investment indicates 
the great differences that would exist 
over pricing policy under such condi- 
tions. 

In practice, the guidelines have been 
ignored in some sectors, and widespread 
unemployment and excess plant ca- 
pacity in many others have made the 
question moot at the present time. 
However, some recent European ex- 
periences, especially the large wage and 
price increases in Germany and France, 
caution against too much dependence 
on government exhortation as a means 
of regulating private economic activity. 
Lacking a consensus with labor and 
management groups in these countries, 
government demands for wage and price 
restraint have been notably unsuccess- 
ful in the context of full employment. 

Turning to demand and cost prob- 
lems at the plant or industry level, un- 
ions and employers have seldom acted 
jointly to raise the demand for an in- 
dustry’s products. In general, both par- 
ties accept sales promotion and the de- 
velopment of new products or new uses 
for products as a managerial function. 
The few exceptions, such as joint insti- 
tutional advertising campaigns, gener- 
ally utilize extrabargaining institutional 
arrangements. Thus, collective bargain- 
ing tends not to deal with demand di- 
rectly but, rather, indirectly via cost 
and wage levels. For analytical pur- 
poses, the problems may be segregated 
into a few broad groups. One group is 
characterized by a lack of cost com- 
petitiveness and may further be sub- 
divided according to whether labor costs 
or nonlabor costs are the significant fac- 
_ tor. A second group focuses on adapta- 
tion to technological change, which may 
or may not be directly related to cur- 
rent problems of cost competition. 

Numerous disagreements arise in col- 
lective bargaining as to whether cost 
disadvantages are, in fact, attributable 
to negotiated wages or working rules. 
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Among other factors, nonlabor cost dis- 
advantages may arise from poor loca- 
tion, obsolescent machinery, misdirected 
investment, and high raw material or 
distribution costs. In such cases, the 
relevance of collective bargaining may 
be limited to the issue of subsidization 
—-that is, whether especially favorable 
wage or other terms will be granted to 
compensate for the high nonlabor costs. 
Concessions from regional wage and ` 
benefit patterns for isolated and run- 
down mills would fall in this category. 
However, such concessions rarely buy 
more than temporary survival unless 
they are tied to a program of rehabilita- 
tion. To do this, the number of vari- 
ables in the bargaining may have to be 
increased to allow commitments to plant 
modernization or other cost-decreasing 
changes. 

Where inability to compete can be at- 
tributed to excessive labor costs, sev- 
eral types of problems arise. Assuming 
that nonlabor costs have already been 
minimized, there are some cases in 
which the bargaining process provides 
no feasible solution. Where the firm or 
industry competes against lower-wage 
countries and where wage levels in the 
bargaining unit are not out of line with 
the domestic labor market, the firm or 
industry is simply uneconomic. Short 
of redirecting output into new products, 
little can be done, although the bar- 
gaining process can ameliorate the nec- 
essary adjustments. 

Labor cost competition from unor- 
ganized firms within the country pre- 
sents some of the same problems. If 
the cost differences attributable to un- 
ionization are substantial, there is little 
likelihood of a solution flowing from 
collective bargaining. With some ex- 
ceptions, wage differences in the past 
often did not translate themselves into 
serious labor cost differences because 
the organized firms possessed compen- 
sating advantages in location, size, or 
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technology or because the unorganized 
frm had insufficient capacity to de- 
stabilize product market prices. Ex- 
perience in textiles over the years and 
more recent experience in meat-packing 
suggest that, in some areas at least, the 
peripheral unorganized firm has been re- 
placed by efficient competitors capable 
of upsetting or capturing regional or na- 
tional markets. 

Other cases of noncompetitive labor 
costs have proved more tractable. Some- 
times absolute decreases in wage rates 
have taken place, but, more often, rela- 
tive wage rates have been reduced by 
restraining new wage demands, Alterna- 
tively, labor costs have been lowered by 
negotiating changes in work rules or 
other contract clauses in order to in- 
crease productivity. Here the relevant 
variables are within the bargaining con- 
text, although it may take a situation 
of crisis proportions before the changes 
become acceptable. 

Sometimes technological change takes 
place as a reaction to cost-increasing 
negotiations. But many technological 
changes are potentially so profitable 
that the negotiable range of labor costs 
can have no appreciable impact on the 
investment decision. Putting aside clear- 
cut union opposition to technological 
change, the speed with which such 
change takes place has generally not 
been a bargainable issue, although man- 
agement may be alerted to unforeseen 
problems in the course of negotiations. 
The long lead time and extensive dis- 
cussion that often take place are not a 
means of slowing down technological 
change but, rather, ways of insuring 
that prior unilateral decisions are effec- 
tively consummated. 

Often the bargaining process has han- 
died technological change by trading in- 
creased wages and benefits for the ac- 
ceptance of the new technology. Where 
worker resistance is strong and the po- 
tential gains large, the initial cost may 
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be high. This guid pro quo arrange- 
ment falls within the normal range of 
bargaining variables. As noted ear- 
lier, some adaptations to technological 
change in recent years tend to be pro- 
grammatic rather than concessionary in 
nature. Agreements to use normal at- 
trition to reduce the work force and 
employer retraining programs represent 
mutual agreement on goals: acceptance 
of cost-reducing techniques, protection 
from unemployment, and upgrading 
where possible. By bringing more vari- 
ables into the bargaining process, the 
decision-making apparatus can be used 
to arrive at mutual commitment to 
mutual goals. 

It is a rare case in which these com- 
mitments are negotiated into a long-run 
agreement on the distribution of the 
benefits of technological and other cost- 
reducing changes. The agreement be- 
tween the Kaiser Steel Corporation and 
the Steelworkers union falls into this 
category. After extensive joint cost 
studies, agreement was reached to share 
a portion of certain cost savings with 
the employees. At the same time, the 
company guaranteed that wages and 
benefits would be at least as good as at 
other major steel companies and that 
employees would be protected from un- 
employment and income losses due to 
technological change. Here again, the 
mutual commitments depend on broad- 
ening the range of variables in the bar- 
gaining process. 

From the viewpoint of union growth, 
programmatic bargaining may hold the 
best hope of maintaining the vitality of 
the union movement and its relevance 
to worker problems. But the difficulties 
should not be underestimated Policies 
such as those worked out in the Kaiser 
Steel and West Coast Longshore agree- 
ments are complex and long range, and 
the results are far from certain. Pres- 
sures for vigorous short-run protection 
can be tremendous and, as in the cur- 
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rent railroad situation, may negate 
efforts to achieve long-run solutions. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It has been argued that the infinitely 
varied economic problems of collective 
bargaining can be approached analyt- 
ically as dilemmas relating to the bar- 
gaining process itself. First, the vari- 
ables relevant to the solution of many 
problems lie beyond the level at 
which collective-bargaining decisions 
take place. Because they cannot deal 
with basic solutions, the parties con- 
cern themselves with adaptations to the 
symptoms. A wide range of national 
and industry-wide economic problems 
fall within this category. Government 
guidelines on substantive collective- 
bargaining issues seek to make national 
economic problems relevant to the 
bargaining process and thus to have the 
private decision-making apparatus con- 
tribute to their solution. Because the 
parties have reached no consensus on 
these national policies and, indeed, have 
no institutional arrangements for doing 
so, their responsibility has been in- 
creased without any corresponding in- 
crease in their authority or participa- 
tion. In addition, the inability of the 
government to apply pressures for uni- 
versal conformance opens up the pos- 
sibility of widespread inequities, and 
the lack of consensus between the 
parties—and their consequent lack of 
commitment—makes conformance risky. 

Secondly, where the variables rel- 
evant to specific economic problems 
are controlled by employers or unions, 
they may not be brought into the 
bargaining process. In many cases, 
collective bargaining is characterized 
by unilateral goal-setting and conces- 
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sions. Because neither party is com- 
mitted to the other’s goals, it is fair 
game to seek to minimize the costs of 
the concessions. This elicits a series 
of adaptations, mainly via variables out- 
side the bargaining, which erode the 
other party’s gains. 

Inasmuch as the necessary institu- 
tional arrangements are already in ex- 
istence, this second dilemma is less dif- 
ficult to deal with than the first. And, 
in fact, a number of illustrations 
were given of programmatic bargaining. 
These were characterized by agreement 
on limited mutual goals and the willing- 
ness to bring in a sufficient number of 
variables to insure mutual commitment. 
Recent experience indicates the pos- 
sibility of further movement in this di- 
rection either through the bargaining 
process itself or as an outgrowth of 
extrabargaining relationships. 

The first dilemma, however, poses 
more serious difficulties. Not only are 
the necessary -institutional arrange- 
ments outside the main stream of 
American collective-bargaining develop- 
ment, but the great differences in eco- 
nomic and philosophical outlook—both 
within and between labor and manage- 
ment groups—make the emergence of 
such institutions difficult. To the ex- 
tent that they do develop, it appears 
likely that they will be extrabargain- 
ing institutions, as in the case of the 
President’s Advisory Committee on 
Labor-Management Policy and the Con- 
struction Industry Joint Conference. It 
is difficult to foresee extensive changes 
in this area in the near future. At 
least for the time being, the bargaining 
process seems likely to react to, rather 
than to deal with, national and in- 
dustry-wide economic problems. 


Labor: A Partner in American Foreign Policy? 


By Joun P. WINDMULLER 


ABSTRACT: Over the past two decades, labor has given broad 
support to the foreign policy of the United States. Its special 
concern is the pursuit of an antitotalitarian foreign policy, the 
maintenance of a strong military establishment, the rapid de- 
colonization of the remaining colonial areas, continued high 
levels of foreign economic aid, and a forceful bipartisan ex- 
pression of United States objectives. For the most part, labor 
is not well equipped to originate new approaches in foreign 
policy but prefers to take a stand on policies developed by the 
national-government administration. Given the prevailing 
division of functions in the labor movement, foreign policy is 
chiefly in the hands of the AFL-CIO president and his imme- 
diate staff. Postwar developments have led to the creation 
of special labor positions in government agencies involved in 
the conduct of foreign relations. These have too often been 
filled with unsuitable persons from the labor movement. On 
the whole, labor is a useful but not a senior partner in the 
making and administering of American foreign policy. 
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LABOR: A PARTNER IN AMERICAN FOREIGN Po.icy? 


HE preservation of the security and 

freedom of the United States is the 
overriding concern of American labor. 
Our existence as free men and as a free 
trade union movement depends on the 
strength and determination of the 
American people to protect their na- 
tional survival and free way of life.” 
This is the opening paragraph of the 
foreign-policy statement adopted by the 
American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations (AFL- 
CIO) Executive Council at its Novem- 
ber 1962 meeting. It contains the es- 
sence of American labor’s conception of 
the prime goals of United States foreign 
policy. 

This essay will attempt to outline 
American labor’s major foreign-policy 
views and their relation to governmental 
foreign policy. It is neither possible 
nor necessary to refer to all the issues 
on which labor has taken a stand in the 
past two decades. Of greatest interest 
are the steadily recurring themes in 
labor’s foreign-policy statements. Un- 
fortunately, the rather complex area of 
labor and foreign economic policy will 
have to be omitted, for this would re- 
quire a separate and lengthy paper. In- 
deed, in matters of international trade 
and tariffs, the very term “labor” re- 
quires a definitional refinement that can 
be reasonably omitted from an analysis 
of labor’s political foreign policy. 


SUPPORT FOR OFFICIAL Policy 


In its main outlines, the foreign 
policy of the United States has had and 
will continue to have broad support 
from most segments of organized labor 
The Atlantic Charter, the alliance with 
the Soviet Union during World War II, 
the Greek-Turkish aid program, the 
Marshall Plan, Point Four, the estab- 
lishment of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO) and other de- 
fense pacts, the Japanese Peace Treaty, 
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the postwar policy toward the Soviet 
Union, the encouragement of European 
economic integration, the preservation 
of Berlin’s freedom, the Alliance for 
Progress, the effort to isolate Castro’s 
Cuba, Communist China’s exclusion 
from the United Nations—all these and 
other basic elements in America’s post- 
war foreign policy have received labor’s 
full endorsement. 

Labor’s support has ranged from the 
elaborate resolutions and foreign-policy 
statements of conventions and executive 
boards to testimony before congres- 
sional committees financially or sub- 
stantively concerned with foreign policy. 
Labor leaders have sat on United States 
delegations to the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly and have accompanied 
national leaders on overseas missions. 
Key foreign-policy votes in Congress 
have been incorporated in labor’s re- 
view of the voting records of legislators 
seeking re-election to determine their 
eligibility for organized labor’s political 
support. A substantial number of labor 
officials have moved into governmental 
foreign-affairs positions. Recently, 
labor won its first ambassadorship when 
William C. Doherty, Sr., retired presi- 
dent of the National Association of Let- 
ter Carriers, became our first chief of 
mission in newly independent Jamaica. 

All this could hardly be otherwise. 
American labor is so integral a part of 
American society that its perception of 
the national interest coincides with and 
is actually a part of the national con- 
sensus. Sharp differences between labor 
and the rest of the country over the 
domestic social and economic order, the 
character of our relations with other 
nations, and the definition of our na- 
tional security do not exist, whether 
under a Republican or a Democratic 
administration. To disavow a defense 
policy based on nuclear weapons, as was 
done by the 1960 meeting of the British 
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Trades Union Congress, would be in- 
conceivable in the United States. 

General support of American foreign 
policy does not mean that a perfect 
identity of views exists between labor 
and government on every single issue 
confronting the United States. Nor can 
it be maintained that there are no dif- 
ferences over foreign policy within 
American labor. A review of the basic 
elements in labor’s foreign-policy posi- 
tion will provide some opportunity to 
indicate the limited divergencies which 
are of more than passing interest. 
These basic elements include, above all: 
(a) a consistently antitotalitarian orien- 
tation, (b) an emphasis on a strong 
defense establishment, (c) a militant 
anticolonialism, (d) a vigorous ad- 
vocacy of economic and technical assist- 
ance, and (e) a general bias toward a 
firm, unambiguous, and bipartisan for- 
eign policy. 


ANTITOTALITARIAN ForEIGN Poxicy 


Labor’s foreign-policy focus is 
strongly antitotalitarian. Convinced 
that free trade unions can function 
effectively only under free and demo- 
cratic forms of government and that 
the existence of free trade unions is 
itself a signpost of the democratic char- 
acter of a regime and one of its main 
pillars of support, American labor gen- 
erally opposes close—and certainly op- 
poses friendly—relations between the 
United States and totalitarian govern- 
ments. The major threat to the pres- 
ervation and extension of democratic 
governments is seen as centering in the 
expansionist aims of the Soviet Union 
and the ideological imperialism of Com- 
munist doctrine. To meet these critical 
dangers effectively, labor wants an 
American foreign policy that is firm, 
watchful, imaginative, and backed by 
sufficient force to deter any potential 


aggressor. 
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In practice, it has not been possible 
even for labor to divide the countries 
of the world into clearly differentiated 
democratic and totalitarian categories. 
The governments of the new countries 
in Asia, Africa, and the Middle East 
do not readily lend themselves to bipolar 
classification, for they may well be 
authoritarian, dominate their trade- 
union movements, and still jail their 
local Communists. There is some readi- 
ness—more than there used to be—to 
exercise toleration, to hope for future 
improvements, and to recognize that of- 
ficial American policy cannot be guided 
solely by moral standards. The need 
for air bases in Spain may require deal- 
ings with Franco, though implications of 
approval of the regime are certain to 
draw labor’s condemnation. Latin- 
American military dictatorships are re- 
jected as anachronisms and as seedbeds 
of Castro-type regimes. Nevertheless, 
even in this hemisphere, labor has at 
times felt compelled to adjust’ to the 
realities of the situation, as in its rela- 
tions with the Cuban trade unions under 
Batista. 

In recent years, labor’s official spokes- 
men have not been quite so ready as in 
the mid-1950’s to attack governments 
seeking to follow a neutral, “positively 
neutral,” or merely uncommitted for- 
eign policy. Although at one time AFL- 
CIO President George Meany branded 
Nehru and Tito as “aides and allies of 
communism in fact and in effect, if not 
in diplomatic verbiage,” + there is now a 
greater willingness to accept genuine 
nonalignment as a policy which does not 
automatically place its proponents in 
the Communist camp. 

But this tendency toward greater flex- 
ibility does not extend to relations with 
the Soviet Union, as far as the pre- 
dominant wing of the AFL-CIO is con- 
cerned. Since the Soviet Union is com- 
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mitted to the destruction of democracy 
and to world domination, it is self- 
delusion for United States policy-makers 
to believe in the possibility of a genuine 
rapprochement. It thus follows, for 
example, that “academic nitwits, who 
think there is something to gain by 
cultural exchanges [with Soviet Russia] 

. are living in a fool’s paradise,” as 
President Meany expressed it to the 
convention of the American Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers, AFL-CIO, on 
August 21, 1962. For there are no “op- 
posite numbers” on the other side—no 
freely organized professional and trade- 
union groups—but only instructed 
agents of an all-powerful and completely 
immoral state seeking to soften the 
democracies by any means. This posi- 
tion is, of course, at variance with cur- 
rent government policy. It is also ques- 
tioned with changing degrees of strength 
by some AFL-CIO leaders, like Walter 
Reuther, who maintain that an atti- 
tude marked chiefly by obsession with 
the Communist danger and duplicity 
fails to recognize and exploit opportuni- 
ties for missionary work in reverse. At 
the same time, a coincidence of views 
does exist within labor on the need for 
maintaining American military superi- 
ority in the face of growing Soviet 
power 


For A STRONG DEFENSE POSTURE 


Throughout the postwar period, labor 
has endorsed at every opportunity a 
strong military establishment for the 
United States and has voiced approval 
of the defense and mutual-security al- 
liances embodied in the several treaty 
organizations, especially NATO. The 
decisive question in maintaining United 
States military strength at a level suff- 
cient to deter and, if necessary, to 
defeat Soviet aggression is “what we 
need, not what it costs.” This is how 
President Meany expressed it at the 
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1960 AFL-CIO Conference on World 
Affairs. Cessation of nuclear testing 
without adequate guarantees of inspec- 
tion and control is not considered ac- 
ceptable. Efforts to work toward gen- 
eral disarmament must first recognize 
that world tensions fostered by the 
Soviet Union are really the cause rather 
than the consequence of the arms race. 


NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE MOVEMENTS 


Next to the danger of Communist ag- 
gression and subversion, labor considers 
colonialism and its aftereffects to con- 
stitute one of the most critical problems 
of American foreign policy. Ever since 
the end of the Second World War, labor 
has been committed to support the rapid 
attainment of national independence for 
the colonial areas in Africa, Asia, and 
the Middle East. Though this policy 
has generally been in accord with the 
objectives of the United States, labor 
has shown considerable impatience over 
the rate of decolonization. Unencum- 
bered or at least less constrained by the 
intricate problem of maintaining intact 
the political and military alliances be- 
tween the United States and the West 
European countries, labor has urged 
government to exert maximum pressure 
on our allies to transform their colonial 
possessions rapidly into independent na- 
tions. In pursuit of this objective, labor 
has frequently used the forum of the 
International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions to proclaim its staunch 
anticolonialism to the labor movements 
of the underdeveloped countries while 
pressing the fraternally associated West 
European trade-union centers to seek 
speedier action from their own govern- 
ments. The legacy of the American 
revolution, the irresistible forces of na- 
tionalism, and the insidious appropria- 
tion of national independence slogans 
by the Communists have frequently 
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been invoked to dramatize American 
labor’s deep concern over this issue. 

The former French territories in 
North Africa and the British possessions 
south of the Sahara have been focal 
points of labor’s interest. It is proud 
to have had close contacts with and to 
have given assistance to the freedom 
fighters in Tunisia, Morocco, and Al- 
geria, and it takes credit for the current 
state of reasonably good relations be- 
tween the United States and the coun- 
tries of the Maghrib Though labor’s 
claims may be somewhat exaggerated, 
they are not without basis. Public sup- 
port and material assistance from the 
AFL-CIO helped to neutralize the ad- 
-verse impact of French military forces 
equipped in part with American-made 
instruments of war. Indeed, it may be 
surmised that the American government, 
inextricably linked with France and 
Britain in the NATO framework, did 
little to dissuade labor from its inde- 
pendent course—a course which the 
government itself could not have 
adopted without encountering the most 
serious consequences 


SUPPORT FOR FOREIGN AID 


Vigorous labor support of national 
independence movements has gone hand 
in hand with wholehearted endorsement 
of United States economic, technical, 
and military assistance programs. Be- 
ginning with the billion-dollar loan to 
Great Britain and aid to Greece and 
Turkey in 1946 and continuing with the 
Marshall Plan, Point Four, and the 
more recent aid programs of the Eisen- 
hower and Kennedy administrations, 
labor has lent its political strength to 
the executive branch in every battle 
over our overseas aid efforts. Each 
year, labor’s legislative representatives 
in Congress have testified in favor of the 
required authorization and appropria- 
tion bills. 
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Labor’s special concern, and its single 
major criticism, has centered on the 
need for more effective programs in the 
area of social development and human 
welfare. Too much emphasis, labor 
believes, has been placed on projects 
with low or distant visibility rates, on 
capital investments benefiting chiefly 
the rich or the politically entrenched 
oligarchies, and, at times, on superfluous 
military hardware. Too little has been 
spent, according to labor, on projects 
designed to achieve rapid increases in 
living standards, health, education, 
housing, and social welfare. This criti- 
cism not only represents a rejection of 
the “trickle down” theory, which one 
would expect from a consumption- 
oriented business unionism, or even 
of conventional economic-development 
analysis with its emphasis on capital in- 
vestment and savings from current pro- 
duction. It is also an expression of 
alarm over the frustratingly slow rate 
of material improvements in the still 
incredibly low levels of living in so many 
parts of the world that might eventually 
result in desperate recourse to the totali- 
tarian model of economic growth. The 
chief point, however, and it deserves to 
be stressed, is that, even in the face 
of high levels of domestic unemploy- 
ment and grumbling in the ranks over 
wasteful expenditures abroad which 
could be put to better use at home, 
labor’s leadership has given unremit- 
ting support to economic-aid programs. 

The most recent evidence for both 
of the above points—labor’s support of 
continued high levels of overseas aid 
expenditures and its concern over the 
inadequate proportion of aid channeled 
into social welfare and quick pay-off 
programs—is contained in President 
George Meany’s sole dissent from the 
report of the Clay Committee (to 
Strengthen the Security of the Free 
World) of which he was a member, 
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While it is still debatable whether the 
report was strategically an instrument 
of support or of opposition to present 
concepts underlying the total United 
States aid effort, Meany characterized 
the majority’s viewpoint as “backward 
and negativistic.” “I do not accept 
the view,” he wrote, “that we cannot af- 
ford to pay the full cost for these essen- 
tial programs, nor, I am confident, do 
the people of the United States.” 
Moreover, these aid programs are not 
to be viewed “as business operations pri- 
marily, but rather as activities designed 
to promote economic and social well- 
being for entire populations of develop- 
ing countries.” 


A VIGOROUS FOREIGN PoLICY 


Finally, one should draw attention to 
labor’s distaste for “vacillation and con- 
fusion” in United States foreign policy. 
It wants clear public positions by govern- 
ment, firm adherence to them, and a 
general show of determination to achieve 
stated objectives. It rejects what it has 
called “confused, haphazard, and 
chicken-hearted” policies. Bipartisan- 
ship, or, better yet, nonpartisanship, in 
foreign policy is considered essential to 
the cause. While giving President Ken- 
nedy the highest praise for his conduct 
of affairs during the Cuban crisis, it 
condemned the President’s critics for 
their “blind political partisanship,” 
which could only hurt the nation’s 
prestige and jeopardize other peoples’ 
confidence in our strength. 

Normally, in foreign-policy conflicts 
between President and Congress, labor 
sides with the President. Only the 
President can symbolize that national 
unity in foreign policy which labor con- 
siders so vital to United States interests. 
Furthermore, labor’s foreign-policy 
views are practically identical with the 
views of the liberal, or presidential, 
wing of the Democratic party, with 
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which it is also identified in most 
domestic political issues. Besides, there 
is generally no discernible difference be- 
tween this position and the position of 
the liberal, or presidential, segment of 
the Republican party. 

The foregoing review of labor’s for- 
eign-policy views has not attempted to 
span the full range of positions which 
labor has expressed in the past two 
decades. In fact, one criticism of 
labor’s foreign-policy role holds that its 
ability to influence American foreign 
policy is actually impaired by its shot- 
gun approach—that is, by its determina- 
tion to praise, support, blame, or just 
simply express itself on every single 
issue instead of concentrating its impact 
on a few selected items of real im- 
portance. 

A second criticism reproaches labor 
for not having made any significant 
original contribution to the shaping of 
United States foreign policy. Indeed, 
labor has usually been content to sup- 
port, and much less frequently to op- 
pose, a course of action formulated by 
others instead of conceiving and advo- 
cating new ideas itself. Yet, it is hardly 
realistic to expect labor to devise novel 
approaches to the solution of foreign- 
policy problems except, perhaps, in the 
quite distinct areas of its own relations 
with foreign and international labor or- 
ganizations. Innovation is not labor’s 
forte even in the search of solutions to 
domestic problems, With few excep- 
tions, there is no real interest among 
labor’s national leaders in a specific 
and original labor approach to foreign 
policy. In fact, attempts to innovate 
could readily lead to internal conflict 
within a movement whose leaders are 
so largely traditionalists. The external 
effort required to gain support for 
specific labor ideas that are new, un- 
tried, and therefore necessarily con- 
troversial would dissipate the strength 
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and unity needed to cope with measures 
lying much closer to labor’s central 
role, namely the protection and ad- 
vancement of its members’ economic 
well-being. Finally, the government 
is far from eager to see labor develop 
an independent foreign-policy program. 
On the contrary, presidents and secre- 
taries of state would much rather accord 
public recognition to labor’s support 
of government policies, as they have 
done on many occasions, than be con- 
fronted with a competitive or alterna- 
tive program. 


FOREIGN POLICY-MAKING IN THE 
AFL-CIO 


How does labor arrive at its foreign- 
policy positions? Which elements in its 
complex structure are decisively in- 
volved? The interest of the individual 
union member in United States foreign 
policy is no greater, and no less, than 
that of any “average” citizen. He does 
not as a rule expect his union to help 
him form an opinion on international 
affairs or to serve as a channel in bring- 
ing his foreign-policy views to the at- 
tention of the nation, his party, or his 
congressman. Local unions—and they 
are closest to the members—do not 
place foreign-policy questions on the 
agenda of their monthly meetings, un- 
less a tariff question of direct concern to 
the industry and its employment levels 
is at stake. Most national unions are 
primarily concerned with collective-bar- 
gaining, economic, and legislative mat- 
ters of domestic significance. A small 
number of national unions do take an 
interest in United States foreign policy. 
This is usually the result of the ethnic 
composition of the membership, the 
union’s fear of foreign competition, the 
wide-ranging interests of a few national 
leaders, or some combination of these 
factors. These same unions are also 
active in their international trade secre- 
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tariats—that is, those international 
trade-union groupings organized along 
craft or industrial lines to provide a 
limited kind of international representa- 
tion and protection of common economic 
interests. But these unions are ex- 
ceptions. 

In a very real sense, therefore, for- 
eign policy is the responsibility of the 
federation, the AFL-CIO. It alone is 
sufficiently representative of labor’s col- 
lective views to speak on behalf of the 
entire labor movement. Its location in 
Washington and its experience in deal- 
ing with a wide variety of government 
agencies on a broad front of legislative 
and administrative issues make the fed- 
eration labor’s undisputed foreign-policy 
spokesman. 

The federation has a complex govern- 
mental and administrative structure of 
which only a few parts are relevant to 
foreign policy. The biennial convention 
passes comprehensive resolutions on 
foreign affairs. In recent years, these 
resolutions have not been accompanied 
by significant debates because of the 
overriding importance of domestic is- 
sues. The convention is, in any case, 
not of much practical significance to 
labor’s foreign-policy formulation. As a 
rule, the Executive Council, at its quar- 
terly meetings, issues statements or 
resolutions on current foreign-affairs is- 
sues which may have been the subject 
of debate in the Council itself or in the 
Council’s International Affairs Commit- 
tee. Normally, however, these state- 
ments are assured in advance of clear 
support by a large majority of Council 
members. They reflect essentially the 
views of the federation’s president—the 
key figure in labor’s foreign policy. 

Federation presidents have always 
been in control of their organization’s 
foreign policies, provided only that they 
are sufficiently interested in the subject. 
Samuel Gompers and William Green 
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played the same important role in mak- 
ing labor’s foreign policy in their time 
as George Meany, their successor, has 
occupied more recently. In the CIO, 
John L. Lewis was able to propound an 
isolationist position prior to America’s 
entry into World War II despite the 
opposition of a majority of his Execu- 
tive Board. His first successor, Philip 
Murray, paid relatively little attention 
to international affairs so that, for a 
time, the organization’s secretary-treas- 
urer, James Carey, filled the vacuum. 
Walter Reuther, during his short tenure 
as the CIO’s last president, was fully 
in command of CIO foreign policy. 
Since the merger of AFL and CIO, 
_ George Meany has dominated this as- 
pect of the federation’s multifarious 
activities. 

In exercising his responsibilities, the 
president is assisted by a Department 
of International Affairs. To handle the 
day-to-day tasks that must be per- 
formed, the staff is somewhat special- 
ized functionally and geographically. 
These tasks include relations with gov- 
ernment agencies, especially the State 
and Labor Departments, the Agency 
for International Development, and the 
Peace Corps; relations with interna- 
tional trade-union organizations; deter- 
mination of policies to be adopted by 
labor in the International Labor Or- 
ganization at Geneva; an international 
publications program; handling re- 
quests for assistance from trade unions 
in many parts of the world; arranging 
visits to AFL-CIO headquarters by gov- 
ernmental or trade-union dignitaries 
from abroad; keeping track of develop- 
ments in regions of special interest to 
labor, such as Africa, the Middle East, 
Latin America, and certain parts of 
Asia, especially Japan; organizing labor 
missions to be sent abroad and desig- 
nating labor representatives that occa- 
sionally accompany official government 
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missions; clearing applicants from the 
labor movement for government jobs in 
foreign affairs. 

Much has been made before and 
since the merger of differences in foreign 
policy between George Meany and Wal- 
ter Reuther as spokesmen for distinct 
AFL and CIO positions. Certain dif- 
ferences have indeed prevailed and still 
exist to some degree, although they are 
difficult to define. They include per- 
haps the correct approach toward the 
problem of the two Chinas, the most ef- 
fective way of negotiating with the 
Soviet Union, as on nuclear-weapons 
control and disarmament, the decision 
to meet or not to meet with Khrushchev 
and Mikoyan during their visits to the 
United States, and the best means of 
demonstrating to the new nations our 
sincere interest in their welfare and 
our concern over the Communist danger 
threatening them. Essentially, the dif- 
ferences are those of nuances and per- 
haps of means, but not of real substance. 
The real conflict is one of personalities 
between the principals and their chief 
advisors, with its roots in the automo- 
bile organizing campaigns and the juris- 
dictional conflicts between AFL and 
CIO during the late 1930’s. Staffing the 
Department of International Affairs was 
one of the most complicated problems in ' 
the AFL-CIO merger negotiations, An 
aura of mutual distrust, contempt, and 
intrigue has surrounded foreign policy- 
making ever since the merger, though 
it is completely out of proportion to 
substantive policy differences. 


LABOR POSITIONS IN GOVERNMENT 
AGENCIES 


The existence of personal antagonisms 
between people generally identified with 
an AFL-centered majority and a CIO- 
based minority has had an interesting 
impact on labor’s relations with govern- 
ment in the area of foreign affairs. 
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First of all, it has enabled government 
agencies responsible for the conduct of 
foreign affairs to protect themselves to 
some degree against pressures from 
labor on those few issues on which labor, 
or one of its sections, happens to feel 
especially strongly. Secondly, it led at 
one time to a fairly strict proportional 
allocation ot “labor positions” in gov- 
ernment bureaus involved in the conduct 
of foreign affairs. The allocation dis- 
tinguished generally between AFL, CIO, 
and Railroad Brotherhoods jobs, with 
a good deal of concern on all sides to 
preserve established ratios, channels of 
progression, desirable versus less desir- 
able—or important versus less im- 
portant—places, and so on. 

How did this curious situation, which 
has by no means completely disap- 
peared, arise in the first place? Labor 
has always been anxious to bring its 
foreign-policy views to the attention of 
government, but until the 1940’s it was 
„usually limited to the transmittal of 
resolutions. These were, of course, duly 
acknowledged. Very occasionally, there 
were direct personal contacts between 
labor leaders and highly placed govern- 
ment officials in the White House and 
the State Department. The feeling that 
government paid little attention to 
labor’s views on foreign affairs was 
strong and essentially correct. The 
blame was placed in part on the elite 
character of the Foreign Service and on 
the business orientation of presidential 
appointees in the high echelons of the 
State Department. 

At the end of the war, a rather dra- 
matic change occurred. While it is not 
possible here to cover all the reasons 
that led government to turn to the labor 
movement for assistance in its overseas 
activities, the most important ones in- 
cluded the assumption of power by a 
Labour government in Great Britain 
and the need to be on close terms with 
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it, the concern over the Soviet Union’s 
potential appeal to the working classes 
in war-devastated Western Europe and 
in the colonial countries, and a general 
recognition of the need for some democ- 
ratization of the foreign-policy process 
that has often appeared after a war. 

Three more specific factors brought 
substantial numbers of former labor rep- 
resentatives into government agencies at 
the end of World War II: (1) the 
need for experienced labor officers in 
military government in occupied Japan, 
Germany, Austria, and Italy to advise 
on the re-establishment of free trade 
unions and of the industrial-relations 
systems; (2) the appointment of labor 
attachés in major American embassies 
to counsel and report on the significance 
of political and economic developments 
in the labor field and to establish con- 
tacts with local labor movements; and 
(3) the decision to establish a wide 
range of labor positions in the Marshall 
Plan administration, partly because of 
labor’s assistance in getting the initial 
program passed by a Republican-con- 
trolled Congress but mainly in recogni- 
tion of the significance of the “labor 
factor” in European economic recovery. 
The need for labor officers in military 
government disappeared, of course, at 
the end of the occupation period, but 
many of them were absorbed by the 
expanding labor attaché corps of the 
Foreign Service or became labor ad- 
visors attached to the Economic Co- 
operation Administration and its suc- 
cessor agencies (Mutual Security 
Agency, Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion, International Cooperation Admin- 
istration, and Agency for International 
Development) in Washington and in the 
field. 

By the early 1950’s, the number of 
labor positions in government agencies 
having international responsibilities had 
risen to a respectable figure. To be 
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sure, not all labor attachés or labor ad- 
visors were drawn from labor’s ranks. 
But, for several years, it was extremely 
difficult for someone without union con- 
nections to compete successfully without 
the endorsement of one labor group or 
another. Such an endorsement remains 
today a valuable asset. To fill these 
positions with due regard to the various 
interests involved required an orderly 
and fair allocation of places among the 
different wings of the labor movement, 
namely the AFL, the CIO, and the Rail- 
road Brotherhoods. 

The State and Labor departments as 
well as the successive economic-aid 
agencies established separate adminis- 
trative structures to develop and co- 
ordinate the labor programs and to 
maintain liaison with organized labor as 
a new force in the administration of 
foreign policy. After some sharp juris- 
dictional infighting, a tenuous allocation 
of responsibilities was eventually 
worked out. Its inadequacies have been 
criticized by a former Assistant Secre- 
tary of Labor for International Affairs 
who maintains that there “has been and 
still is... an extremely haphazard and 
uncoordinated arrangement in Washing- 
ton for the handling of international 
labor affairs. Bureaucratic jealousies 
in this area have run unusually high and 
many good ideas have been scuttled 
because they came from the wrong place 
and were a threat to someone’s 
empire.” ? 


THE QUALITY oF LABOR 
REPRESENTATION 


How competently have these former 
labor officials discharged their functions 
in their new positions? Several have 
established deservedly excellent repu- 
tations as labor attachés and labor ad- 

2 George C. Lodge, Spearheads of Democ- 


racy: Labor in the Developing Countries 
(New York. Harper and Row, 1962), p. 172. 
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visors. A few among the best have 
moved into much broader areas of re- 
sponsibility, chiefly into political and 
economic analysis and even into am- 
bassadorships. A fair number have 
shown modest ability. A substantial 
group, however, should never have been 
permitted to enter government service. 
They were moved into government posi- 
tions often because they had outlived 
their usefulness in the labor movement, 
or could be spared most readily, or 
needed a job, or deserved a reward for 
services rendered to the labor move- 
ment. 

It is more than merely unfortunate 
that in every successive postwar na- 
tional-government administration not 
only jobs with limited responsibility but 
also some positions of considerable im- 
portance have been filled with unquali- 
fied labor personnel. Only rarely have 
the incumbents had the sagacity or 
courage to perceive their own shortcom- 
ings and—if per chance the opportunity 
presented itself—to return to their for- 
mer organizations. The responsibility 
for this state of affairs is, however, 
clearly not theirs. It must, instead, be 
shared in roughly equal proportions by 
the labor movement for sponsoring un- 
qualified candidates and by government 
administration leaders for succumbing 
to their pressure. The image of the 
labor movement has generally suffered 
as a result, certainly among government 
officials who quickly perceive the short- 
comings of their new colleagues from 
labor and among members of the public 
here and abroad who come in contact 
with them. For it is not generally 
realized that, as a rule, labor does 
not willingly surrender its best qualified 
persons to government agencies, not 
even in the area of foreign affairs. 

To turn now to the question posed in 
the title of this paper—is labor a part- 
ner in American foreign policy?p—-the 
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answer may be formulated in these 
terms. Labor’s foreign-policy views are 
very close to, and in most respects 
identical with, those of government. 
It supports government policy almost 
across the board and departs from it 
only on few occasions. In this sense, 
then, labor may be considered a partner 
in American foreign policy. Its influence 
on policy formulation is, however, 
limited by the fact that labor contrib- 
utes practically no new ideas to the 
policy-making process. There are no 
grounds to expect a change in this re- 
gard. In the administration of foreign 
policy, labor may be said to participate 
to some degree, though mainly through 
persons who’ are presumed to have sev- 
ered their ties of loyalty to their former 
organizations and whose qualifications 
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are unfortunately all too often less than 
mediocre. In this sense, labor is not as 
effective a partner as it could be, and it 
will not achieve a more significant role 
until and unless it becomes far more 
concerned than it now seems to be over 
the quality of persons whom it sup- 
ports for government positions in the 
area of foreign political and economic 
policy. From the viewpoint of the 
government, labor’s foreign-policy role 
is, on balance, a highly useful one, not 
only because of the welcome support 
which labor renders in winning broad 
acceptance of government policies but 
also because labor’s involvement in for- 
eign affairs is an effective indicator at 
home and abroad of labor’s important 
position in the democratic and pluralis- 
tic society of the United States. 


The Historical Relationship of Liberals and 
Intellectuals to Organized Labor in 
the United,States 


By Maurice F. NEUFELD 


ABSTRACT: During the 1950’s, liberals and intellectuals, once 
keenly partisan to organized labor, began to voice acute criti- 
cism of American unions. This change, superficially consid- 
ered, seemed to savor of tergiversation. However, a review of 
the historical relationship of liberals and intellectuals to union- 
ism revealed that the close and relatively long alliance of the 
1930’s and 1940’s itself constituted a distinctive departure from 
prior American experience. Moreover, the historical approach 
indicated that the alliance limited itself almost entirely to CIO 
unions as agencies of reform and excluded nearly all unions of 
the AFL. As the two organizations came, in time, to resemble 
each other in their institutional lives, disenchantment set in. 
This development was inevitable since liberals and intellectuals 
have traditionally tended to view the functions of unions as 
more extensive and exalted than the destiny envisaged by 
unions for themselves. Today, then, liberals and intellectuals 
have resumed their historical relationship to American union- 
ism by becoming once again the independent guardians of the 
public good for the community at large. 
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INCE the end of World War I, 

American labor unions, long inured 
to adversity, have found themselves sur- 
rounded once again by a sea of outer 
troubles while inwardly suffering home 
afflictions. Within the House of La- 
bor, domestic ills embraced corruption 
and racketeering, jurisdictional disputes, 
featherbedding, neglect or conscious 
confiscation of the democratic rights of 
members, discrimination against minor- 
ity groups, and the failure of spirit and 
imagination to stage forceful drives for 
new adherents in territories untouched 
by unions. 

Even more serious trials for organized 
labor sprang from developments beyond 
its control. The rate of union growth 
among production workers, who ac- 
counted for almost half of the entire 
strength of unions, started to level off. 
Unemployment among union members 
increased. Technological change also 
helped to diminish the size of labor’s 
ranks in the mass-production industries. 
By 1957 the white-collar occupational 
group—professional, technical, clerical, 
commercial, managerial, and adminis- 
trative personnel, including proprietors 
outside of agriculture, but excluding 
service workers—had come to constitute 
40.7 per cent of the labor force. That 
ratio surpassed, for the first time in the 
industrial history of the United States, 
the proportion of 38.3 per cent recorded 
for blue-collar or manual workers the 
same year. This shift represented a 
trend of employment into areas where 
unions had scored Jeast success in the 
past and where they commanded medi- 
ocre or undemonstrated talent to meet 
the principal challenge of the future. 
At the very time when the labor move- 
ment most needed confidence to adjust 
with vigor to this revolutionary march 
of economic events, employers hardened 
their attitudes and practices toward un- 
ions, while national legislation like the 
Taft-Hartley and Landrum-Griffin acts, 
along with state right-to-work laws, 
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backed unions into defensive positions. 
Although the McClellan Committee ex- 
posed the sordid affairs of only a hand- 
ful of national unions, the revelations 
raised doubts in the minds of the Ameri- 
can public about the activities, bu- 
reaucratic arrangements, financial pro- 
cedures, leadership, and goals of the en- 
tire labor movement. 


LIBERALS AND INTELLECTUALS 
Speak OUT 


In the course of these difficult years 
for the progress of unionism, but espe- 
cially during the 1950’s, liberals and 
formerly sympathetic intellectuals be- 
gan to raise their voices, once keenly 
partisan to organized labor, in acute 
criticism. They did so after the pas- 
sage of time had disclosed that labor 
unions suffered from the same natural 
shocks that all other human organiza- 
tions are heir to By asserting their in- 
dependence of mind with regard to the 
labor movement, liberals and intellec- 
tuals re-established their historical role 
in the civic life of the nation. They 
treated the faults of unions, for the first 
time in two decades, as they had al- 
ways dealt with the defects of indi- 
viduals and institutions when they 
seemed to endanger the republic. They 
now spoke out with the air of relief 
displayed by victims of aberrant dis- 
orders upon recovery ‘They felt free, 
once more, to identify, examine, and 
then seek to eradicate those flaws in 
the entire range of the country’s insti- 
tutions, including unions, which threat- 
ened the common welfare according to 
their own view of the good society. 


1 The editors wisely suggested the subject of 
this essay without clarifying those common 
but elusive terms, “liberals” and “intellec- 
tuals.” It is therefore necessary to undertake 
the formidable task of definition in a foot- 
note when entire books have failed to provide 
satisfactory answers Nonetheless, it is pro- 
posed to define these terms by identifying the 
traits of liberals and intellectuals as they re- 
vealed themselves from the time of Andrew 
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PIONEERS OF THE 1930’s AND 1940’s 


Although the uniquely long and inti- 
mate alliance of liberals and intellec- 
tuals with the labor movement endured, 





Jackson when the first labor movements ap- 
peared. Liberals—or progressives, as they were 
often called on the American scene to distin- 
guish them from the earlier liberals of the 
laissez-faire variety—have generally advo- 
cated democratic and gradual reforms, through 
the intervention of the state, for the benefit 
of the entire community. Enlightened con- 
servatives, to be sure, have also concerned 
themselves with the common good, but they 
have usually favored a more deliberate rate 
of change than that advocated by liberals. 
They have also tended to resist governmental 
intervention in economic and social affairs. 
More extreme conservatives, however, almost 
always reacted to improvements for groups 
not firmly committed to the immediate {n- 
terests of conservatives with fear, distrust, 
stubborn resistance, or, at best, temporizing 
reluctance. Radicals differed from liberals in 
two respects. Although they also claimed to 
strive for the eventual benefit of all citizens, 
in practice they limited their concern to par- 
ticular elements of society, the sorely op- 
pressed. Moreover, unlike liberals, radicals 
sought to achieve their purpose through ex- 
treme and often violent transformations of 
the existing order. 

Intellectuals have held conservative, liberal, 
and radical views toward social change. De- 
spite these differences, they shared common 
traits: the capacity to develop ideas, the will 
to spend considerable time in the cultivation 
and exercise of that faculty, and the skill to 
express themselves with energy and convic- 
tion either in print or on platform. Because 
the role of conservative intellectuals with re- 
gard to the labor movement lies beyond the 
scope of the present study and because his- 
torians of labor have described in consider- 
able detail the influence of Socialists, anarch- 
ists, Communists, and other radicals upon 
the course of union development, this brief 
essay confines its attention chiefly to liberals— 
excluding, because of limitations of space, lib- 
eral politicians—and liberal intellectuals. It 
is important to remember that many liberals 
enjoyed a radical past and that some radi- 
cals, on occasion, adopted a liberal position 
with regard to organized labor. It is also 
necessary to recall that conservative judg- 
ments about unions influenced liberals, espe- 
cially after World War II, and that radical 
views on labor affected liberal thought as well. 
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largely unimpaired, from the early days 
of the first Roosevelt administration 
until the middle of the century, signs 
of strain began to appear as early as 
1938 when Harold Seidman published 
Labor Czars: A History of Labor Rack- 
eteering. An intellectual who hoped that 
craft selfishness would give way to class 
solidarity, Seidman prophesied: “Indus- 
trial unionism will not result in the im- 
mediate creation of the new Jerusalem. 
To overcome a tradition of half a cen- 
tury of labor racketeering in a few 
years is too much to demand from the 
C.1.0.”? In December 1940, at a sym- 
posium of the Association of American 
Law Schools devoted to civil liberties, 
T. Richard Witmer, contemplating the 
passage of job control from employer 
to union, posed “a nice problem in po- 
litical administration, a problem of bal- 
ancing against each other the interests 
of two groups—state and union—with 


claims on common members.” He con- 
cluded his reflections: i 
It would be presumptuous ... for the 


state to say with much particularity where, 
to use the Webb’s phrase, “the long and 
inarticulate struggle of unlettered men to 
solve the problem of how to combine ad- 
ministrative efficiency with popular con- 
trol” shall end. It is not so presumptuous 
for its courts to say that this is a matter 
which they will take into consideration in 
deciding how broad the allowable area of 
union control over its members’ activities 
is. To do this job well requires far more 
knowledge than we now have of how, 
in fact, the unions operate internally. To 
accumulate this knowledge will require a 
generation of careful observation and re- 
search.® 


In 1941 John P. Troxell spoke before 
the American Economic Association on 
“Protecting Members’ Rights within the 


2 Harold Seidman, Labor Czars: A History 
of Labor Racketeering (New York: Liveright, 
1938), p. 301. 

3T. R. Witmer, “Civil Liberties and the 
Trade Union,” Yale Law Journal, Vol. 50 
(Februdry 1941), pp. 624, 634-635. 
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Union.” * Later, in 1943, Joel Seid- 
man’s Union Rights and Union Duties 
appeared.’ He carefully marshaled fur- 
ther evidence of dishonesty among un- 
ions and described autocratic abuses of 
membership rights by leaders in many 
unions. He also reviewed proposals to 
increase union responsibility and ad- 
vanced his own suggestions. Will Her- 
berg also surveyed labor’s civic moral- 
ity and questioned the very possibility 
of democracy in the labor movement, 
especially at the national level ê 


The American Civil Liberties Union 


Then, in November 1943, an event 
occurred of larger portent than these 
individual appraisals. The American 
Civil Liberties Union (ACLU) pub- 
lished its study, Democracy in Trade 
Unions, edited by Roger Baldwin. 
Eduard C. Lindeman served as chair- 
man of the Committee on Trade Union 
Democracy which had conducted hear- 
ings from 1941 to 1943, collected fac- 
tual information, analyzed its implica- 
tions, and finally framed specific rec- 
ommendations, including suggestions for 
state and federal legislation. The other 
members of the committee included dis- 
tinguished liberals and intellectuals like 
Alfred M. Bingham, Paul Brissenden, 
Dorothy Dunbar Bromley, George S. 
Counts, Osmond K. Fraenkel, Walter 
Frank, Nathan Green, Arthur Garfield 
Hays, Karl L. Llewellyn, and Norman 
Thomas. Among those who supported 
the general aims of the recommenda- 


4Jobn P. Troxell, “Protecting Members’ 
Rights within the Union,” Papers and Pro- 
ceedings of the Fifty-fourth Annual Meeting 
of the American Economic Association, New 
York City, December 1941, American Eco- 
nomic Review, Vol. 32, No 1, Part 2, Sup- 
plement (March 1942), pp. 460-475. 

5 Joel Seidman, Union Rights and Union 
Duties (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1943). 

6 Will Herberg, “Bureaucracy and Democ- 
racy in Labor Unions,” Antioch Review, Fall 
1943, pp. 405-417. 
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tions, although they did not necessarily 
agree with specific items, were Mary R. 
Beard, Carl Becker, Jacob Billikopf, 
Morris Llewellyn Cooke, John A. Fitch, 
William G. Haber, Herbert Harris, 
Freda Kirchwey, William Draper Lewis, 
James Myers, Max Otto, Selig Perl- 
man, Edward A. Ross, Monsignor John 
A. Ryan, Joel Seidman, I. L. Scharf- 
man, Philip Taft, Ordway Tead, and 
William Allen White. The report ex- 
pressed opposition to “legal restraints 
on unions beyond two measures guaran- 
teeing (1) that unions be open to all 
qualified workers without discrimina- 
tion and (2) that the democratic rights 
of members under union constitutions 
shall be protected.” Little more than 
three years later, in February 1947, the 
American Civil Liberties Union followed 
up its original report with a definite 
bill to promote democracy within labor 
organizations by amending the National 
Labor Relations Act. The ACLU’s 
mimeographed memorandum of support 
claimed that the proposed measure con- 
stituted “a basic bill of rights for actual 
or prospective union members.” 


Further accumulation of knowledge 


Meanwhile, in 1944, Philip Taft had 
begun his pioneering studies of the gov- 
ernment, structure, and internal affairs 
of contemporary unions. Throughout 
the decade, he continued to provide fac- 
tual details about neglected aspects of 
the institutional life of the labor move- 
ment. Unlike other writers in the still 
small band of liberals and intellectuals 
who addressed themselves to similar 
studies during the 1940’s, he viewed the 
shortcomings of unions with sophisti- 
cated tolerance rather than alarm. His 
unequaled knowledge of the historical 
development of unions in the United 
States, as well as his friendly associa- 

T American Civil Liberties Union, Democ- 


racy in Tiade Unions (New York: American 
Civil Liberties Union, 1943), p. 4. 
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tion with labor organizations, condi- 
tioned him to recognize them as groups 
with relatively narrow and highly spe- 
cialized interests and goals and not to 
confuse them with companies of cru- 
saders committed to a permanent Arma- 
geddon for the public good. Less com- 
fortable than Taft with the evidence of 

. increased concentration of power in the 
hands of union executives, Joseph Shis- 
ter wrote in 1945: 


This growing centralization, necessary (and, 
according to some, also “desirable”) from 
an economic point of view, carries with it 
certain sociological consequences for the 
unions concerned, since a trade union is 
more than an economic creature; it is also 
a body politic. These sociological conse- 
quences, completely overlooked by econo- 
mists, may well affect the very foundation 
of trade-unionism in this country.® 


Labor's liberals and intellectuals 


In 1945, too, leading liberals and in- 
tellectuals within the labor movement 
itself started an experiment which com- 
pared, in potential importance for the 
future, to the work inaugurated by the 
American Civil Liberties Union four 
years earlier. J. B. S. Hardman, the 
constant idealist of the American labor 
movement, launched the Inter-Union 
Institute for Labor and Democracy. 
For this unparalleled venture, he en- 
listed the co-operation of kindred spirits 
from the national office of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations (CIO), 
twelve international unions, and two 
state councils. The first issue of its 
publication, Labor and Nation, ap- 
peared in August. It explained its pur- 
pose as the encouragement of respon- 
sible self-criticism. For a featured ar- 
ticle in the second issue, Hardman 
requested public-relations experts and 
national union officers to appraise popu- 


8 Joseph Shister, “Trade Union Govern- 
ment,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, Vol 
60, No. 1 (November 1945), pp. 110-111. 
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lar reactions toward labor unionism as 
reflected in recent public-opinion polls. 
Hardman recapitulated their conclu- 
sions: 


It would seem that it is generally accepted 
that the prevailing public attitude toward 
unions is, by and large, unsatisfactory. It 
is not a basic. antagonism that the public 
has toward unions, but, as Mr. Roper sum- 
marizes his findings: (1) Americans ac- 
cept the principle of unionism; (2) they 
feel the labor union movement has gotten 
into bad hands in many instances; (3) 
they are fed up with hearing unions talk 
of rights, and want to hear about unions 
recognizing responsibilities; (4) they are, 
on the whole, ‘‘pro-worker” and pro-union, 
but would want to “ax up” some of the 
unions.’ 


Despite the hopes of J. B. S. Hard- 
man and his associates, by the autumn 
of 1951, shortly before Labor and Na- 
tion ceased publication, Solomon Barkin 
admitted defeat and rationalized failure: 


Unlike the individual union newspaper, we 
are not a house-organ. We were estab- 
lished for responsible individual appraisal. 
Unfortunately, few in the movement have 
responded. . . . Similar organs for inde- 
pendent critical thinking have not been 
successful in other areas of American life. 
It may well be that we are premature or 
that, in the fast American tempo, ideo- 
logical conflicts are less important than 
serious application to the daily battle. 
Certainly, the trade union gains have been 
impressive enough so that they have far 
outstripped some of the longings most 
hopefully expressed in these very pages 
during the first years of existence of this 
magazine.?° 


Knowledge deepens outside 


Outside the pages of Labor and Na- 
tion, Clyde W. Summers, in 1946, be- 


?J. B. S. Hardman, “Summary-Analysis of 
the Discussion,” Labor oe Nation, Yol 1, 
No. 2 (October 1945), p 

10 Solomon Barkin, an renee Look at 
Labor,” Labor and Nation, Vol. 7, No. 4 
(Fall 1951), p. 44. 
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gan his trenchant criticisms of union 
practices with an analysis of admission 
policies.1! During 1947, the year when 
the American Civil Liberties Union 
framed suggested amendments to the 
National Labor Relations Act, Sumner 
H. Slichter also proposed, in The Chal- 
lenge of Industrial Relations,** specific 
reforms of union government with ref- 
erence to admission requirements, disci- 
pline of members, and the protection of 
self-rule in locals. The next year saw 
the publication of Eli Ginzberg’s ex- 
ploratory study of labor leaders,}® Jack 
Barbash’s Labor Unions in Action,* and 
Wellington Roe’s Juggernaut: American 
Labor in Action15 Roes book ended 
on a note of warning: 


A first step toward a solution of the “la- 
bor problem” will be to free the union 
member from the dominance of his union 
leader, ‘ 

This is in fact necessary if union lead- 
ers’ control of the labor market is to be 
avoided. It is also imperative unless the 
Juggernaut which organized labor has be- 
come is permitted to crush the life not 
only from the trade unions themselves, but 
also from the democratic system whence 
they have come.?@ 


Also, in 1948, C. Wright Mills, the 
enfant terrible of sociology, discovered 
after elaborate investigations that labor 
leaders, whether in the American Fed- 
eration of Labor (AFL) or CIO, had 


11 Clyde W. Summers, “Admission Policies 
of Labor Unions,” The Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, Vol. 61, No. 1 (November 1946), 
pp. 66-107. 

12 Sumner H. Slichter, The Challenge of In- 
dustrial Relations (Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press, 1947), Chap. 4, “The Government of 
Trade Unions,” pp. 99-123. 

18 Eli Ginzberg, The Labor Leader: An 
Exploratory Study (New York: Macmillan, 
1948). 

14 Jack Barbash, Labor Unions in Action 
(New York: Harper, 1948). 

15 Wellington Roe, Juggernaut: American 
Labor in Action (Philadelphia and New 
York: Lippincott, 1948). 

18 Ibid., p. 362. 
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become organization men who would 
not “join issue against the main drift.” 
In The New Men of Power, Mills de- 
fined the main drift as a conspiracy by 
liberals “to stabilize the political econ- 
omy of the U.S.” through “the further 
bureaucratization of business enterprise 
and labor union.” Mills concluded his 
findings by seriously offering a plan 
which, he conceded, had small chance 
of success: 


To have an American labor movement 
capable of carrying out the program of the 
left, making allies among the middle class, 
and moving upstream against the main 
drift, there must be a rank and file of 
vigorous workers, a brace of labor intel- 
lectuals, and a set of politically alert labor 
leaders. There must be the power and 
there must be the intellect. Yet neither 
the intellectuals nor the workers at large 
are in a position to take up an alliance and 
fight against the great trend. The unions 
are the organizational key to the matter; 
and neither intellectuals nor rank and file 
are now running labor unions in the United 
States.17 


At the end of the decade, Sidney 
Lens, who sympathized much more with 
the left than the center, took as the 
point of emphasis in Left, Right and 
Center the theme that the “growing 
power of the impersonal corporation 
created its counterpart in the labor 
movement, an impersonal empire in 
which the leadership was divorced from 
the rank and file.” 18 A year earlier 
Neil W. Chamberlain, free of political 
emotion, had discussed the implications 
of this development for the industrial 
world in The Union Challenge to Man- 
agement Control.1® 

17 C, Wright Mills, The New Men of Power 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1948), pp. 223, 
288, 290-291. 

18 Sidney Lens, Left, Right and Center: 
Conflicting Forces in American Labor (Hins- 
dale: Henry Regnery, 1949), p 1 

19 Neil W. Chamberlain, The Union Chal- 
lenge to Management Conirol (New York: 


Harper, 1948). 
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NEGLECTED EARLY MASTERS 


To be sure, Robert F. Hoxie, as early 
as 1917, had already called attention to 
the existence of corruption in Jabor un- 
ions. Exploiting the balanced but ironic 
play of ideas stressed by William M. 
Leiserson more than four decades later, 
Hoxie had also observed: 


While unionism in its ultimate effect on 
industrial organization and conduct of in- 
dustry is democratic, in the sense of its 
effort to take from the hands of employers 
autocratic feudalistic control and put a 
share of the control and conduct into the 
hands of the workers—tending to demo- 
cratic industrial revolution—unionism in 
its own organization and conduct is hardly 
to be called democratic. At least this is 
true of the business union type and suc- 
cessful unionism Power in both cases cen- 
ters in the hands of officers and leaders. 
They determine immediate policies and 
tactics to a very large extent. And this 
seems to be the natural and necessary out- 
come of the situation. While unionism as 
a whole is the spontaneous outcome of the 
conditions, needs and problems of the 
workers, the rank and file in general are 
not in a condition to formulate methods 
for meeting needs or solving problems, 
and, apart from the direction of com- 
petent leaders, have not the intelligence to 
combat employers successfully. There- 
fore, unionism, as a fact, in its construc- 
tive aspects is taught to the rank and file 
by the leaders. Only when the union is 
weak and the leaders unsuccessful do the 
rank and file take control.?° 


By 1924 Sylvia Kopald had accepted 
Hoxie’s view of democracy in labor un- 
ions and then advanced beyond him. 
She identified clearly, without moral in- 
dignation, the chief elements of the 
problem in the very terms later popu- 
larized by liberal intellectuals during 
the 1940’s and 1950’s. She not only 


20 Robert F. Hoxie, Trade Unionism in the 
United States (2nd ed ; New York: Apple- 
ton, 1924), p. 177 
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absorbed the experience of English un- 
ions by reading carefully the work of 
Beatrice and Sidney Webb but also ac- 
knowledged her debt to them. She 
knew in detail Robert Michels’ Politi- 
cal Parties, published by Hearst’s In- 
ternational Library in 1913, and cited 
him frequently in the brilliant first 
chapter of Rebellion in Labor Unions. 
She constantly related the situation in 
unions to the state of democracy in the 
nation at large, anticipating Seymour 
M. Lipset by more than three decades. 
She observed, by way of introduction, 
that it was “possible to capture the ex- 
ternal shell of democracy with all its 
finest shadings and trappings, only to 
find within the shell the substance of 
oligarchy.” She recognized that the 
“very size of the democratic group 
makes organization an immediate neces- 
sity.” The frequent need for swift ad- 
ministrative action required delegation 
of power, which, in turn, implied the 
appearance of leaders. With poor at- 
tendance at union meetings, almost “‘in- 
evitably the management of organiza- 
tion affairs passes into the hands of the 
active few and the professional poli- 
ticians.” She listed the requisite quali- 
ties for democratic leadership, including 
“important technical knowledge which 

. ” enabled labor leaders “to ‘de- 
liver the goods’.” These circumstances 
made “the members feel grateful to 
those who speak and write and act in 
their name. Perhaps one should say 
that they feel grateful whenever they 
stop to think about it. And they usu- 
ally think about it at election time.” 
Thus, leadership in unions becomes 
“remarkably stable and permanent.” 
She next pointed out that men who re- 
tained office over long periods of time 
found it easy to create a machine and 
that soon the steam roller appeared “at 
conventions and meetings, flattening out 
opposition, balking protest.” Nor did 
she miss the psychological concomitants 
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of power, voiced with the note of dis- 
covery by Kermit Eby and his suc- 
cessors almost three decades later. “In 
the first place, power affects the per- 
sonal character of most men who ac- 
quire it. . . . The leader, separated from 
the mass, is urged by his own belief in 
himself to move still further from their 
control. In the second place, the ap- 
. pearance of long terms of office creates 
a real vested interest at the very heart 
of unionism. ... Finally the position 
of leadership in a union almost inevi- 
tably places the leaders in a totally dif- 
ferent environment from that in which 
the rank and file move.” As a result of 
the entire process which she had ana- 
lyzed, Sylvia Kopald concluded that 
rank-and-file protest “must fight against 
the power of those who control the un- 
ion machine. With all the cards thus 
stacked against the protesters, how can 
new policies be introduced into the un- 
jon program?” She found part of the 
answer in insurgent movements and 
thought them important to study be- 
cause they were “too revealing of the 
nature of the central union problem to 
remain forever in disjointed documents 
and convention proceedings.” 3 


The liberal and intellectual mentality of 
the 1930’s and 1940’s 


Why, then, with the insights and 
compelling observations of the Webbs, 
Hoxie, Michels, and Kopald at hand, 
did most liberals and intellectuals dur- 
ing the 1930’s and 1940’s respond to 
unions with the ardot usually reserved 
for purveyors of universal salvation? 
Appreciation of the defects of unions 
as institutions might have tempered, 
from the outset, excessive enthusiasm 
and, in later years, its inevitable con- 
sequence, immoderate disillusionment. 


21 Sylvia Kopald, Rebellion in Labor Un- 
ions (New York: Boni and Liveright, 1924), 
pp. 1-49 passim. 
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Experienced liberals and intellectuals, 
who had already learned these home 
truths, conveniently forgot them dur- 
ing the heady days of the first Roose- 
velt administration. But most of the 
younger liberals and intellectuals had 
no personal knowledge of the labor 
movement nor did many of them ever 
read the works of the four writers who 
might have enriched their education. 
Even had they done so, the social and 
political climate of the period would 
have compelled them to reject clear- 
minded judgments as readily as did 
their older colleagues. Liberals and in- 
tellectuals, like lesser breeds of men, 
have often functioned best in the heat 
of faith unregulated by second thoughts. 
When time proceeded implacably to 
tarnish their important causes, they 
have usually found it impossible to com- 
promise their convictions by maintain- 
ing sympathy and co-operation with 
people and institutions flawed with 
weakness. That unhappy phase in the 
natural history of movements had not 
fully matured by the 1940’s and many 
liberals and intellectuals still retained 
the strong allegiance to organized labor 
which they had formed during the be- 
leaguered days of the Great Depres- 
sion. To understand their disenchant- 
ment in the 1950’s, it is necessary to 
recall that their fervor for the labor 
movement had rarely extended beyond 
the new unionism of the CIO. It man- 
aged to reach the independent Railroad 
Brotherhoods and certain AFL unions 
with the quality of the International 
Association of Machinists, the Interna- 
tional Ladies Garment Workers Un- 
ion, and the printing crafts. It stopped 
far short of other AFL unions, espe- 
cially those in the building trades. 
Thus, not until the unions of the CIO 
grew powerful, transformed most of 
their members from economic under- 
dogs into beneficiaries of a refurbished 
business unionism, hardened into em- 
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pire, developed oligarchical tendencies, 
lost vibrancy along with their original 
idealism, and even honored leaders who 
assumed many of the least admired 
traits of their peers in the AFL did 
widespread criticism of the labor 
movement by liberals and intellectuals 
begin. 


DECADE OF CRITICISM 


In 1951 Kermit Eby published “A 
Critical Look at Labor” in Labor and 
Nation. For six years, from 1943 to 
1949, he had served the national office 
of the CIO in the fields of education and 
research with discreet public silence He 
must have thought that frank judgment 
of unions required unusual courage: “I 
begin this paper with considerable trepi- 
dation, for I am going to be quite criti- 
cal of the Jabor movement of which I 
have been so long a part.” His stric- 
tures were four: (1) Organized labor’s 
“monolithic power struggle, its empha- 
sis on loyalty, its concept of the indis- 
pensable leader is [sic] antithetical to 
the best in democratic practice and pro- 
cedures... .” (2) Union leadership 
and bureaucracy are “often corrupted 
by the mores of the society it would re- 
form.” (3) Labor failed “to tolerate 
self-criticism, defined as the ability and 
willingness to engage in critical analy- 
sis of its historical role.” (4) “The 
contemporary labor movement, moved 
by its own internal struggles with Com- 
munists and identification with the ad- 
ministration’s foreign policy, has lost 
the opportunity of giving leadership to 
the American people in the choices they 
have to make today.” % 

Solomon Barkin, who remained faith- 
ful to the Textile Workers Union of 
America until 1963, when he became 
Deputy Director of the European Man- 

22 Kermit Eby, “A Critical Look at Labor,” 


Labor and Nation, Vol 7, No, 4 (Fall 1951), 
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power and Social Affairs Directorate of 
the Organization for Economic Coop- 
eration and Development, replied to 
Kermit Eby in the same issue of Labor 
and Nation: 


I cannot endure your disdain and use of 
strong moralistic words. Again, you are 
condemning all “leadership and bureauc- 
racy,” with the same charge that you wish 
to apply to the few As an academician 
you are not privileged to brandish abusive 
generalizations. Throughout your recita- 
tion, you have not exercised the caution 
with which the scholar normally proceeds 
and listed carefully and studiously your 
bill of particulars. Even the “rank and 
file” will suspect your conclusions and con- 
sider you another gentleman who knows 
what is best for them. If you want really 
to present a “critical look” please proceed 
calmly and carefully. We can all benefit, 
but only if you offer irrefutable facts end 
state your conclusions so carefully that 
they cannot be brushed aside 38 


Despite Barkin’s impatience with Eby’s 
indictment, Eby repeated his charges 
the next year in an article called, “Why 
Labor Leaders Are Lonely.” 4 


Fortune sets the tone 


Daniel Bell gave prominence to Ker- 
mit Eby’s description of the labor 
movement’s power structure, complete 
with sycophantic courtiers, at the end 
of a provocative article in Fortune for 
April 1953, “The Next American La- 
bor Movement.” But Bell had used the 
excitement of Eby’s moral indignation 
to dramatize his own presentiment that 
unions would face an almost permanent 
crisis since the possibility of growth ap- 
peared so hopeless in the foreseeable 


28 Solomon Barkin, “An Analytical Look at 
Labor,” Labor and Nation, Vol 7, No 4 
(Fall 1951), pp. 42-44. 

24 Kermit Eby, “Why Labor Leaders Are 
Lonely,” Antioch Review, Vol 12, No 2 
(Summer 1952), pp 146-154. 
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future. His dark judgment precipitated 
a series of articles by Irving Bernstein, 
who, through the uses of the past, 
sought to counteract Bell’s dismal fore- 
cast. But most liberals and intellec- 
tuals now embraced both Bell’s ap- 
proach and idea of crisis With few ex- 
ceptions, they began to give full voice 
to their mood of disillusionment. 


Liberals and intellectuals reassume their 
traditional role 


From the beginning of the 1950’s, 
year by year, liberals and intellectuals 
like Benjamin Aaron, Clyde W. Sum- 
mers, Charles A. Madison, Eli Chinoy, 
A. A. Imberman, Morris D. Forkosch, 
J. B. S. Hardman and Maurice F. Neu- 
feld, Arnold M. Rose, Joseph Kovner, 
Leonard R. Sayles and George Strauss, 
Horace B. Davis, Oscar Ornati, Philip 
Taft, A. H. Raskin, Lloyd H. Fisher, 
Seymour M. Lipset, Hjalmar Rosen and 
R. A. Hudson Rosen, Harold L. Wilen- 
sky, John R. Coleman, Arnold S. Tan- 
nenbaum, Jack Barbash, George Brooks, 
Paul Jacobs, Richard A. Lester, Joel 
Seidman, Grant McConnell, Paul R. 
Hays, William M. Leiserson, Sidney 
Lens, C. Peter Magrath, and Archibald 
Cox in the United States, not unmind- 
ful of the findings by writers on Eng- 
lish unionism like Harold J. Laski, Jo- 
seph Goldstein, V. L. Allen, and B. C. 
Roberts, called attention to undemo- 
cratic and oligarchical tendencies at work 
in the internal political life of unions. 
A few writers sought to justify these 
developments by questioning the va- 
lidity of the “golden age” or “town 
meeting” concept of democracy as a 
guide for labor organizations. But most 
liberals and intellectuals expressed deep 
concern about the survival of democ- 
racy in labor unions when defined as 
the ability of rank-and-file members not 
only to elect their leaders freely but to 
influence important decisions and poli- 
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cies as well.?° The most authoritative 
figure among liberals and intellectuals, 
Clark Kerr, seemed to renounce com- 
pletely the new unionism of his youth 
and questioned the propriety of unions 
to “extend their sphere of activity until 
it covers more and more of the life of 
their members, not only as workers but 
also as consumers and citizens. . 
Union paternalism (housing projects, 
vacation resorts, recreation facilities) 
has little more to recommend it than 
employer paternalism.” 7° In 1961 Solo- 
mon Barkin, widely regarded -as the 
dean of intellectuals within the labor 
movement after J. B. S Hardman re- 
tired, made public his frank observa- 
tions, in terms defined by Clark Kerr, 
about the important American “phe- 
nomenon of a great social institution 
remaining virtually unmoving on a pla- 
teau while society all around it keeps on 
growing and changing.” *? He expressed 
the views of most liberals and intellec- 
tuals inside and outside of unions in 
The Decline of the Labor Movement 
and What Can Be Done About it In 
1963 Paul Jacobs completed the intel- 
lectual revolution. He characterized the 
once-vaunted American system of col- 
lective bargaining as obsolete in Old 
Before Its Time: Collective Bargaining 
at 28. He called for its imaginative re- 
placement and predicted that the “‘place 
of unions in the structure of industrial 
justice will continue to grow smaller un- 
less unions return to the political func- 
tion that once was primary with 
them.” 28 

25 See APPENDIX for citations of sig- 
nificant statements in the form of books and 
articles by these persons. 

28 Clark Kerr, Unions and Union Leaders of 
Their Own Choosing (New York: Fund for 
the Republic, 1957), p. 21 

27 Solomon Barkin, The Decline of the La- 
bor Movement and What Can Be Done About 
It (Santa Barbara: Center for the Study of 
Democratic Institutions, 1961). 

28 Paul Jacobs, Old Before Its Time: Col- 
lective Bargaining at 28 (Santa Barbara: Cen- 
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Tse Historical Rote oF LIBERALS 
AND INTELLECTUALS 


By 1960, then, most liberals -and 
intellectuals had shed their partisan at- 
tachment to the labor movement and 
resumed their traditionally independent 
and middle-minded role as guardians of 
the public good. The view of events 
presented throughout this essay implies 
that the relationship of liberals and 
intellectuals to organized labor in the 
1930’s and 1940’s constituted an un- 
wonted departure from prior American 
experience. That alliance had two 
obvious and recognized characteristics: 
close association and durability. How- 
ever, its third quality, uniqueness, still 
requires demonstration. Such proof can 
emerge only after detailed examination 
of other historical periods in order to 
determine whether liberals and intel- 
lectuals had ever before associated 
themselves so long and so closely with 
organized labor as they did with the 
unions of the Roosevelt era. This short 
essay cannot accommodate that type of 
careful analysis, but it can conclude 
with the following propositions which 
have emerged from a less rigorous sur- 
vey of American labor history and 
which require further study: 

(1) Since the age of Jackson, when- 
ever liberals and intellectuals allied 
themselves with organized labor, they 
rarely entered into the kind of formal 
pacts which European political parties 
and labor confederations concluded 
during the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. 

(2) Save for the interval of the 
1930’s and 1940’s, liberals and intel- 
lectuals served, at best, only as inter- 
mittent allies of unions, and the loose 
understandings between them endured 
for but brief spans of time. 








ter for the Study of Democratic Institutions, 
1963): 
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(3) Until the Roosevelt era, when, 
for the first time, unions welcomed a 
notable number of liberals and intel- 
lectuals as members of their profes- 
sional statfs, liberals and intellectuals 
espoused the cause of organized workers 
from positions of independence outside 
unions. 

(4) Liberals and intellectuals, intent 
upon broad reforms, championed the 
narrower cause of unionism whenever 
they thought that such action would 
serve to accomplish their wider aims. 

(5) Conversely, the liberal and intel- 
lectual allies of unions maintained their 
enthusiasm and support for the labor 
movement only so long as it seemed to 
move in the direction of their own grand 
vision of the national welfare and the 
good society. 

(6) Except during the Roosevelt 
years, liberals and intellectuals contrib- 
uted to the welfare of unionism only 
indirectly by exposing evils which af- 
fected all workers and supporting labor 
measures of general improvement. 

(7) Free public elementary educa- 
tion, established during the 1830's and 
1840’s, helped union members and their 
leaders to establish an attitude of self- 
reliance which made them independent 
of liberals and intellectuals for day-to- 
day activities as compared with Euro- 
pean unionists. 

(8) Unions have normally viewed 
their function in American life as less 
exalted and more limited than the des- 
tiny envisaged for them by liberals and 
intellectuals. Silent about ultimate 
goals, labor organizations adopted poli- 
cies and pursued activities which grew 
out of their daily preoccupations. Lib- 
erals and intellectuals have never fully 
understood such fears since their own 
long-term plans for progress had already 
eliminated the sources of anxiety: un- 
employment, inadequate wages, exces- 
sive hours of labor, degrading working 
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conditions, unjust discharge and the 
other petty tyrannies of foremen, and, 
of deepest concern, the absence of a rec- 
ognized procedure of appeal from fac- 
tory injustices under a system of indus- 
trial autocracy. 

(9) The constant concern of liberals 
and intellectuals for the welfare of the 
entire country, and not alone for single 
elements within the community, has 
stood out in severe contrast to the less 
elevated and necessarily more self- 
centered attitudes of organized labor. 
For this prime reason, close alliances 
of liberals and intellectuals with unions 
have normally suffered the fate of brief 
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Could the spirit of partisanship among 
liberals and intellectuals toward organ- 
ized labor during the 1930’s and 1940’s 
recur? In 1928 Julien Benda’s long 
essay, The Treason of the Intellectuals 
(La Trahison des Clercs) perhaps pro- 
vided the answer: 


Now, at the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury a fundamental change occurred. the 
“clerks” began to play the game of political 
passtons The men who had acted as a 
check on the realism of the people began 
to act as its stimulators.?® 


29 Julien Benda, The Treason of the Intel- 
lectuals (La Trahison des Clercs) (New York: 


endurance. But what of the future? William Morrow, 1928), p. 45 
* * 
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The Challenge Facing British Unions 
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ABSTRACT: In the last two decades, British unions have 
developed in sharply contrasting directions. The forties were 
years of growth in membership, in power, and in prestige. In 
the fifties, each one of these developments was halted or re- 
versed. Today, the unions face three major problems: the 
problem of membership growth, the problem of membership 
communication and control, and the problem of their relations 
with the government and the community. The 1962 Trades 
Union Congress showed some signs that the movement might 
be making a concerted attempt to tackle these problems, but 
it is still too early to tell. Essentially, the will to tackle their 
own difficulties must come from each individual union involved. 
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THINK everybody in this Congress 
would agree that it is at least time 
that we examined British trade union- 
ism to see how far we are failing to 
bring ourselves into conformity with 
the times.” This statement was made 
by George Woodcock, General Secretary 
of the Trades Union Congress (TUC), 
addressing delegates to the 94th Annual 
Congress in Blackpool in 1962. 

In the last two decades, British trade 
unionism has developed in sharply con- 
trasting directions. During the 1940’s, 
the unions gained in membership, 
power, and prestige. From 1938 to 
1948, total membership rose by 52 per 
cent—48 per cent more than the in- 
crease in the labor force. The scope of 
collective bargaining was extended, 
unions exerted a decisive influence on 
many aspects of government policy, 
the movement appeared to be united, 
and union leaders were congratulated 
on their willingness to undertake wage- 
restraint and productivity campaigns. 
As Allan Flanders has observed, “One 
might have thought, many did at the 
time, that the unions had climbed to a 
pinnacle of responsibility, from which 
they could never be shaken.” ? 

Yet, during the next ten years, each 
of these developments was halted or 
reversed. Total membership rose by 
only 3 per cent, and the proportion 
of workers in trade unions fell by one 
per cent? There were few extensions 
of collective bargaining, the General 
Council of the Trades Union Congress 
constantly complained that Ministers 
ignored their advice, examples of union 
disunity—such as repeated wildcat 
strikes in the motor industry—received 
wide publicity, and a public-opinion 


1“Trade Union Membership,” Political and 
Economic Planning Broadskeet (London), 
July 1962. 

2“Trade Unions in the Sixties,” Socialist 
Commentary (London), August 1961. 

3 Og, cit. 
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poll announced that in “22 years of 
polling ... we have never found greater 
criticism of the trade unions with the 
rest of the population than exists 
today.” ¢ 

It was not until the annual congress 
of the trade unions in Blackpool last 
year, however, that the public became 
aware of any concerted attempt to 
tackle these problems. At that con- 
gress, two resolutions were passed, 
amid general acclamation, which were 
widely praised by commentators at 
home and abroad as indicators that 
British unions might be about to under- 
take a major program of reform. The 
first of these resolutions asserted that it 
was time the movement “adapted its 
structure to modern conditions” and 
instructed the General Council of the 
TUC to draw up a report recommend- 
ing action along these lines. The second 
called on the same body to “work out 
a positive statement on its objectives in 
economic planning, and to report to 
Congress what changes, if any, in trade 
union policy and negotiations are neces- 
sary to meet this new situation.” ° 

What chance is there that something 
will be done as a result of these two 
motions? How far do they represent 
an attempt to grapple with the chal- 
lenge facing British unions? 


MEMBERSHIP GROWTH 


It is often argued that changes are 
needed in the structure and organiza- 
tional policies of British unions if they 
are to deal with two important prob- 
lems: declining membership growth, and 
what might be termed the problem of 
membership communication and con- 
trol. It is necessary to consider each 
of these separately. 

As in the United States, British 
unions face membership problems 

4Gallup Poll on Trade Unions, September 


1959, 
5 Trade Union Report, 1962, p. 381. 
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largely because most of their highly 
organized sections are employed in 
contracting trades—for example, min- 
ing, footwear, textiles, and railways. 
Further reductions in the numbers em- 
ployed in these four trades alone will 
cost the unions just under a quarter 
of a million members by 1968. Yet, 
allowing for anticipated increases in the 
size of the total labor force by that 
time, they must recruit an additional 
million members if they are to maintain 
their present density of organization— 
that is, roughly 46 per cent of all 
employees. 

This will be impossible unless real in- 
roads can be made into the expanding 
sections of the labor force, most of 
which are poorly organized—for ex- 
ample, professional and business serv- 
ices, insurance, banking, chemicals, and 
the food and drink trades It is true 
that there are a few well organized 
industries—such as engineering or 
paper-box manufacture—which are ex- 
panding, too, but it is doubtful that 
there will be much room for an im- 
provement in their degree of unioniza- 
tion, because both are growing much 
more rapidly among the white-collar 
grades, which are still badly organized. 

To make any substantial impact on 
the problem of declining membership, 
the unions as a whole must make ad- 
vances in two contrasting situations. 
The first occurs where they have gen- 
erally secured recognition but have 
failed to achieve adequate levels of 
unionization; the second arises where 
recognition has yet to be conceded. 
The first situation is the norm among 
manual workers in industries like chem- 
icals and the food and drink trades, 
where the over-all level of unionization 
is not more than 35 per cent. The 
second situation applies most typically 
to white-collar workers of all kinds 
employed in private industry. Here the 
over-all level of unionization is not more 
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than 5 per cent, although individual 
firms and occupations are highly 
organized. 

In the first situation, the essential 
prerequisite is the creation of a core 
of full-time officials whose job it is to 
inspire and organize recruiting drives in 
promising firms. At the moment, the 
unions organizing in these trades are 
quite unable to undertake this task, 
British unions have approximately one 
full-time official to every 3,250 members 
—the lowest ratio of any movement of 
comparable size in the world. In the 
last decade, many unions have tried to 
free officers for recruitment work, and 
most of them claim that results show 
that where the approach is sufficiently 
concentrated gains can be made, but it 
is impossible to maintain the impetus 
behind recruiting drives as most unions 
are organized at present. Pressing 
work piles up on the desks of officers 
not primarily employed for this pur- 
pose. Gradually, the time they can 
spare on recruitment dwindles and op- 
portunities are lost. 

The main difficulty here is finance. 
British unions are not merely the most 
understaffed in the world, they are also 
the cheapest. On the average, mem- 
bers pay less than one per cent of 
their earnings to the union, a smaller 
proportion than that in 1939. Since 
1956 the TUC has tried to get unions 
to raise dues, but the fear has been 
that, if one union moved faster than 
its rivals, it would lose membership to 
them. Yet, if there is to be any sub- 
stantial improvement in union finances, 
so as to enable sufficient money to be 
spent on recruitment, it would be neces- 
sary at least to double union dues over 
the next three or four years. 

Of course, it is often argued that, 
even without raising subscriptions, 
money could be found for recruitment 
and existing officers could be more 
effectively used if there were more 
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amalgamations. There are still over 
600 independent unions in Britain, 
each one of which has its own officers 
and executive. Over half have a mem- 
bership of less than a thousand. Re- 
cently, there have been some signs, for 
example in the building industry, that 
the consequences of this overlapping 
and waste are at last being realized, but 
any substantial move towards amalga- 
mation will probably have to await a 
change in the law. The present act 
stipulates a poll of all members. Fifty 
per cent of the membership must vote, 
and the votes in favor must exceed 
those against by 20 per cent. In 
practice, it is difficult to secure such 
majorities, and, recently, several very 
desirable amalgamations have fallen 
through because of this. 

The problems facing clerical unions, 
and others denied the right to bargain, 
are still more difficult. Inasmuch as 
there is no legislation in Britain de- 
signed to assist unions to gain recog- 
nition, they must, in the last analysis, 
be prepared to strike to secure bargain- 
ing rights. Despite the deterioration of 
the public image of unions, it is still 
easy to put an employer who refuses 
to recognize a union in a bad light, and 
unions that have been prepared to 
strike over this issue in recent years 
have found public opinion on their 
side. Nevertheless, the union most con- 
cerned with recruitment in the white- 
collar field, the Clerical and Adminis- 
trative Workers, is by no means a rich 
one, and its recent growing militance 
in relation to recognition disputes has 
been tempered by this fact. 

From this brief analysis of the prob- 
lem of membership growth, it should 
be clear that no TUC report suggesting 
reforms can be expected to do much 
more than prod the essentially autono- 
mous member unions into considering 
how they themselves might overcome 
some of the outstanding difficulties. 
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There are four ways in which this could 
be done. Firstly, and most importantly, 
it could touch off a collective attempt 
to raise all dues by equal degrees over 
the next few years. Secondly, it might 
provide a further stimulus to a number 
of groups of unions who have been 
toying with the idea of amalgamation 
for some years. Thirdly, it could con- 
ceivably pave the way for some form of 
financial aid for unions like the Clerical 
Workers, who must bear the brunt of 
the fight to extend recognition. Fourthly, 
and much more controversially, it could 
try to prepare the way for future modi- 
fications in trade union and labor law 
to make amalgamations easier and to 
assist unions to obtain recognition. 

But, even if the report did all this, 
the main responsibility for arresting 
the decline in union membership will 
continue to rest with the dozen or so 
unions who organize in the expanding 
sectors of industry. As yet, there is 
little sign that they are rising to this 
challenge. 


MEMBERSHIP COMMUNICATION 
AND CONTROL 


But it has been argued that a mere 
growth in membership will not lead to 
a rise in power and prestige. To regain 
their influence and respect, it is said, 
British unions must show that they 
can command the obedience of their 
members. Thus, they need more than 
mere numbers; they require loyalty, 
and a sense of solidarity.° During the 
last ten years, these qualities have 
seemed to be at a discount. 

The TUC admitted this when they 
agreed to investigate the recent growth 
in wildcat strikes and their relationship 
to shop stewards. In their report, 
published in 1960, they accepted that a 

8 See, for example, Eric Wigham’s Whats 
Wrong with the Unions? (London: Penguin 
Books, 1961). 
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minority of stewards lead “needless 
strikes” that are “contrary to policy” 
and were apt to “misuse their posi- 
tion.” 7 

Essentially, this problem has arisen 
as a result of the rapid growth in work- 
place bargaining in Britain since the 
war. This has been pioneered by shop 
stewards, who have taken advantage of 
local differences in union strength, the 
demand for labor, the profitability of 
particular firms, and the desire of em- 
ployers to settle inside the works to 
obtain a wide range of payments and 
benefits far in advance of those ob- 
tainable by union officials as a con- 


sequence of industry-wide bargaining.® 


Although national increases are usu- 
ally added to the structure of local 
rates, this is not always appreciated on 
the shop floor. Workers tend to regard 
all improvements as the consequence of 
local action, and, in any case, the 
various domestic struggles of their own 
stewards are much more immediately 
present to their mind. They therefore 
‘develop a sense of identification with 
these men far stronger than that they 
feel for the full-time officials. Conse- 
quently, if the stewards decide to defy 
the officials and lead strikes which break 
the rules agreed to by the union for 
dealing with grievances, the members 
are likely to follow them. 

Moreover, it is doubtful that it is 
always in the interests of workers to 
elect stewards who obey all the rules 
all the time. Some national grievance 
procedures are narrow in scope and 
provide no opportunity for raising 
issues like redundancy or victimization. 


™Trades Union Congress Report, 1960, 
p. 129, 

8 See “Shop Stewards at Work,” by the 
present author, in Aspect (London), April 
1963, p 30; also A. I. Marsh and E. E. 
Coker, “The Growth of Shop Steward 
Organisation in the Engineering Industry,” 
British Journal of Industrial Relations 
(London), June 1963, p 170 
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Others are one-sided in operation and 
result in unnecessary delays. Because 
such procedtres have usually been 
negotiated at some time in the past 
between all the unions in the industry 
and the employers’ association, unless 
most unions are prepared to back a 
demand that they shall be changed—if 
necessary, with a threat of strike action 
—there may be nothing that can be 
done to improve the position by “consti- 
tutional” means. ‘The only alternative 
open to the steward facing a manage- 
ment that insists on observing such 
procedures to the letter may be to en- 
courage an unconstitutional stoppage 
designed to force a change in employer 
attitudes. 

But this is not all. It is insufficiently 
realized that national procedures for 
grievance-handling in Great Britain, 
however comprehensive and fair they 
may appear to be, are ill-fitted to solve 
present-day applications for actual im- 
provements in wages and conditions 
that would involve what are sometimes 
called “pace-making” settlements. This 
is because suca settlements, by defni- 
tion, represent attempts on the part of 
well-organized groups in profitable firms 
to introduce new and higher norms into 
the industry or trade; they upset dif- 
ferentials and, if granted, lead to fur- 
ther demands in neighboring plants.” 

It is no part of the job of those who 
operate the higher levels of national 
procedure agreements on behalf of em- 
ployers—for the most part full-time 
officials of their own association—to 
facilitate movements of this sort. Tradi- 
tionally, they represent the interests of 
the average employer, who feels he can- 
not afford the rates already conceded 
by the more prosperous companies. 


®8See Lerner and Marquand, “Workshop 
Bargaining, Wage Drift and Productivity in 
the British Engineering Industry,” Man- 
chester School of Economic and Social 
Studies, January 1962, p. 31. 
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It follows that stewards from such 
companies, who are unable to obtain 
further advances from their own em- 
ployers, will not be likely to obtain 
them by patiently allowing their claims 
to go “through the procedure.” It will 
be more effective to stage a sudden 
strike, at a moment when the employer 
has to meet crucial delivery dates. To 
the extent that this is so, unconstitu- 
tional strikes in Britain may be re- 
garded as the natural consequence 
of pace-making bargaining by shop 
stewards. 

The trouble is that developments of 
this sort present individual manage- 
ments with a challenge, which they 
sometimes fail to meet. Not enough is 
known about the impact of the growth 
of shop-steward bargaining on British 
employers, but it is clear that, at all 
levels, managers are faced with the 
need to think much more systematically 
about labor costs, labor policy, and the 
effect of all kinds of decisions on the 
labor force. Fortunately, most man- 
agements, in the end, rise to this chal- 
lenge. Although they still face an 
occasional strike, over issues the na- 
tional procedure cannot solve, they 
eventually arrive at some sort of under- 
standing with the most militant of 
stewards. 

But, in a minority of cases, this 
modus vivendi is indefinitely delayed. 
This may be because management re- 
acts too inflexibly or because it seems 
too willing to concede any demands 
backed by the threat of strike action. 
More often than not, it is because it is 
vacillating and divided in the face 
of the workshop challenge. In these 
circumstances, stewards, and their mem- 
bers, become as unpredictable as man- 
agement until, in the end, amid grow- 
ing publicity, top management complains 
that the unions cannot control their 
members and calls on the national 
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leadership to discipline the stewards.?¢ 
But problems of this kind do not arise 
out of defects in union structure.™! 
Their solution lies in the workshop, and 
the unions cannot go far toward im- 
proving the situation without manage- 
ment help. 

For example, it would help union 
communications if there were more full- 
time officers to give advice to stewards, 
but it must be realized that their in- 
fluence in the workshop is bound to be 
limited while so many employers try, as 
a matter of deliberate policy, to keep 
union officials out of their plant, until 
they are required to order members 
back to work. Then, again, the mod- 
ernizing of outdated and obstructive 
grievance procedures—many of which 
severely restrict the union officials’ right 
of access to the plant—is a task which 
must be undertaken jointly. 

But the most obvious example of the 
importance of joint union-management 
action to deal with the problem of mem- 
bership communication and control lies 
in the field of shop-steward training.. 
It can be argued that a major source of 
trouble is that few stewards know how 
their union works and that they assume 
too readily that its officers and the 
grievance machinery to which they are a 
party are there merely to frustrate 
them. 

One industry which has recently 
taken joint action to overcome these 


10See the Report of the Court of In- 
quiry set up by the Minister of Labour to 
inquire into the dispute at the Ford Motor 
Company’s works at Dagenham (London: 
Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1963). 

11 This can be seen from the fact that 
most unconstitutional strikes in Britain occur 
in mining, where union structure is ex- 
tremely simple and designed to meet the 
needs of the workplace situation—that is, 
there is only one union, organized along in- 
dustrial lines and basing its local unit of 
organization, the branch, on the workplace 
group. 
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misconceptions and to improve the 
level of shop-steward training is the 
motor industry-—which has, in the past, 
been plagued with more than its share 
of unconstitutional strikes. In 1961 
representatives of both sides of the in- 
dustry agreed to sponsor a series of 
day-release classes organized, for the 
most part, by the Workers’ Educational 
Association. They did this because, in 
the words of a leading employer who 
took part, they believed that one source 
of difficulty had been that: 


At any given moment, there must be 
many newcomers (and probably far too 
many of the older hands too!) who have 
only the haziest idea of what “the pro- 
cedure” really is, and of how it is applied 
to their own practical problems.1* 


In the opinion of the writer, what 
is needed is an extension of joint action 
of this sort rather than a further anal- 
ysis of trade-union structure by the 
TUC and half-hearted attempts by the 
unions to “discipline” their stewards. 


TRADE-UNION RELATIONS WITH 
GOVERNMENT AND PUBLIC 


The second resolution passed by the 
TUC in 1962 was an attempt to respond 
to the crisis which has developed in 
union-government relations. Since the 
mid-fifties, these relations have markedly 
worsened. The formal machinery of 
consultation has been retained, but the 
government has become less willing to 
give the TUC advance notice of its 
intentions and more reluctant to act on 
its advice. 

The growing frustration of the unions 
can be seen from the reports of the 
specialist committees of the General 
Council of the TUC. Here one can 
read of the failure of the Economic 
Committee to influence budgetary 


127. R Edwards, Journal of the Pressed 
Steel Company, Vol. 1, No. 2 (1961). 
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policy, and the Production Committee 
records its criticism of government un- 
employment plans. But the decline in 
union influence can be seen at its 
most complete in the field of social 
insurance and welfare—areas where 
the General Councils past achieve- 
ments have been considerable. In re- 
cent years, the TUC’s main objective 
in this field has been to secure a num- 
ber of relatively minor improvements 
in the facilities for dealing with in- 
dustrial accidents and disease—for their 
prevention and treatment and the pro- 
vision of adequate compensation. The 
record shows that, in almost every case 
since 1956, the government has refused 
to grant any important concessions. 

There are two reasons for this. First, 
the last seven years have, to an increas- 
ing extent, been ones of economic 
stringency, so that it has become pro- 
gressively less likely that a Conservative 
government would agree to any exten- 
sion in the provisions of the welfare 
state. Second and even more important 
has been the refusal of the unions to 
co-operate in the implementation of 
government policies of wage restraint 
during this period. It was obvious that, 
sooner or later, the day-to-day rela- 
tions between the specialist committees 
of the General Council and individual 
government departments would be af- 
fected by this. 

Such developments should be borne 
in mind when considering the TUC’s 
reaction to the government’s decision 
in 1962 to set up the National Eco- 
nomic Development Council (NEDC), 
a body drawn from both sides of in- 
dustry and presided over by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer whose job it 
was to prepare a report on the implica- 
tions of a faster rate of economic 
growth. The unions decided, after some 
hesitation, to co-operate in the work of 
the NEDC and even to serve upon it, 
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but this was not a sign that the breach 
between the TUC and the government 
had narrowed. 

The unions agreed to join the NEDC 
for three reasons. First, they were as- 
sured that the council would concen- 
trate, at least at first, on ways and 
means of raising the rate of growth— 
rather than on the best method of 
holding down wages.1* Second, the 
General Council appreciated that this 
was its last chance to restore lost in- 
fluence. Finally, it was realized that 
an outright refusal would only increase 
the union’s general unpopularity with 
the public. 

There can be little doubt that, in the 
circumstances, the General Council were 
right to decide as they did; but this 
does not mean that membership of 
Neddy—as the council is familiarly 
termed—will not present them with 
difficult problems. Already the council’s 
first two reports have highlighted the 
shortage of skilled labor in Britain and 
criticized, by implication, the tradi- 
tional system of five-year apprentice- 
ships so important to the craft unions. 
Sooner or later, the NEDC must dis- 
cuss incomes policy and the best way to 
ensure that the growth program is not 
threatened by wage-induced inflation. 

It is against this background that 
the motion calling on the General 
Council to work out its objectives in 
economic policy should be considered. 
If it results in the TUC defining its 
attitude on questions of this sort, it 
will have been well worth while. Bas- 


13 This, of course, is the reason why they 
refused to co-operate with the government’s 
other creation at that time—the National 
Incomes Commission. This body was charged 
with the job of pronouncing on contemporary 
wage awards from the viewpoint of the 
general economic interest. However, it was 
given no power to interfere with awards it 
regarded as unjustifiable, and it appears un- 
likely that it will have any significant influence 
on the pattern of wage settlements. 
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ically, there are three vital questions 
which the unions ought to be discussing 
now in preparation for the day when 
their representatives on the NEDC have 
to have an answer ready. First, how 
far are specific unions prepared to go in 
agreeing to modifications of traditional 
customs and practices in the interests 
of greater growth—-and what assurances 
would they want from employers and 
the government before they would have 
a real chance of carrying their mem- 
bers with them.* Second, what con- 
cessions, in terms of a capital-gains 
tax, or restraint on profits, would be 
required from any government before 
the unions would be willing to recom- 
mend a period of wage restraint—say 
along the lines agreed between the TUC 
and the Labour Government in 1948.15 
Thirdly, are there any modifications in 


14For example, the NEDC second report, 
Condsiions Favourable to Faster Growth 
(London: Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
1963), suggests the possibility of a crash 
program of adult apprenticeships, backed by 
government retraining grants. It is unclear 
how far the TUC’s representatives on NEDC 
have given their general support to such a 
policy. What is clear is that individual 
craft unions—such as the Engineers, or the 
Sheet Metal Workers—would oppose such a 
scheme at the moment. 

18 Obviously, a period of wage restraint 
would represent a useful short-term economic 
instrument during a period in which an at- 
tempt was being made to sustain a higher 
level of over-all investment without precipi- 
tating a balance-of-payments crisis, Of 
course, the 1948 policy was too general and 
unselective and failed fo allow for the fact 
that some groups—such as engineering work- 
ers on piecework—were partly able to avoid 
its effects. This meant that demands for an 
end of all forms of wage restraint were 
built up among less fortunate groups—such 
as railway men—who felt the policy to be 
unjust and anomalous. It seems to be agreed 
that this could partly be avoided in the 
future if steps are taken at the national 
level to maintain the differentials of such 
groups during the wage-restraint perlod. 
In this way, it is argued, the pace of the 
breakdown could be decelerated. 
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the existing wage structure which they 
would be prepared to accept in order 
to reduce, or at least control, the grow- 
ing problem of “earnings drift.” 18 

If British unions can avoid giving 
unreservedly negative and evasive an- 
swers to each of these three questions, 
they will do much to repair their 
declining public image. If, however, 
they appear totally on the defensive, 
imprisoned by their own vested interests 
and the narrow pursuit of sectional de- 
mands, then they will undoubtedly suf- 
fer a further drop in their general stand- 
ing within the community, and the 
demand may grow for some restriction 
on their existing legal freedoms. 


18 That is, the tendency for total earnings to 
rise faster than nationally negotiated wage 
rates. The growth in drift vitally affects the 
ability of unions and employers at the national 
level to implement a policy of wage restraint, 
and it has been suggested that, until drift is 
¿more under control, any policy of wage con- 
tainment is bound to be relatively ineffective, 
Inasmuch as drift is often supposed to be 
motivated by “anomalies” in existing methods 
of wage determination, frequently canvassed 
suggestions for easing the problem include the 
simplification of wage structures, the intro- 
duction of job evaluation, the abolition of 
piecework, and so on. See Wilfred Brown, 
Piecework Abandoned (London: Heinemann, 
1963), 
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CONCLUSIONS 


This article has surveyed the chang- 
ing fortunes of British unions since the 
war, analyzed the internal and external 
problems they face, and outlined some 
of the reforms in structure and policy 
which might help to meet them. The 
question remains as to whether what is 
theoretically desirable can in fact be 
accomplished, and it must be said that 
it is far too early to say whether the 
unions will rise to the challenge. After 
all, the stirrings of Blackpool may well 
represent nothing more than a super- 
ficial and temporary break in the move- 
ment’s predominant and traditional 
conservatism. 

Yet, the observer who is aware of 
the difficulties and who wishes to see 
British unions, along with British man- 
agement, bring themselves more into 
conformity with the needs of the times 
cannot afford to lose heart—at least not 
yet. George Woodcock has said that 
what began at Blackpool was the 
“beginning of a tremendous under- 
taking.” 17 

One can only hope that he is right. 


17 Trades Union Congress Report, 1962, 
p. 299. 


The Road to the Future: A Trade-Union Commission 
for Self-Analysis 


By SOLOMON BARKIN 


ABsTRACT: Tke common conviction throughout current 
debate on the American trade-union movement is that the need 
is serious for self-analysis and appraisal of union policies, struc- 
tures, operations, and personnel. Examination by an internal 
body is necessary. There is agreement within the trade-union 
movement that the need is great for vigorous propagation 
of unionism among the unorganized—as well as for organizing 
the organized. In the area of collective bargaining, the unions 
must develop a rounded program for dealing with changing 
economic tides affecting the general economy and the indi- 
vidual bargaining units and must work out methods of aiding 
workers in gaining income security and access to facilities for 
job and personal adjustment. In recent times, the union posi- 
tion has been defensive rather than aggressive. At the same 
time that the trade-union movement seeks to enhance the posi- 
tion of its members, it must respond to the call to adjust its 
collective-bargaining demands and strategy to the national 
and public interests and to participate responsibly in defining 
their meaning. Examination and adjustment of relations be- 
tween the rank-and-file membership and the union leadership 
are a challenge to the movement. Also, structural adjustments 
at federation and union levels are indicated in view of changes 
in the general economy, job structures, business organizations, 
and political policy. The burden for action is on the official 
union leadership. A trade-union commission established to 
conduct a full-dress self-examination of the movement would be 
a salutary method of beginning the revitalization —Ed. 





For biographical information, see page 16 in this volume 
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THE ROAD TO THE FUTURE 


N current writings and debates on 

the American trade-union movement, 
the common thread is the conviction 
that the movement must undertake a 
serious appraisal of its varied policies, 
structures, and operations and of its 
personnel. The papers in this issue, as 
well as other articles and books, are 
designed primarily to awaken the 
leadership of the movement to this 
need and to provide critiques and alter- 
native suggestions for it to follow. In 
the last analysis, the trade-union move- 
ment must itself take the steps needed 
to adapt itself to the modern environ- 
ment. Individuals can only exhort; the 
official leadership will have to act. 

The cali for such action can be heard 
from within and without the institution. 
The rising crescendo in the tone of these 
debates and the increasing volume of 
writings and speeches on this subject 
reflect the growing impatience with the 
slowness with which the leadership has 
responded. Many people are distressed 
at the decline in the numbers of mem- 
bers, the shrinkage in the proportion of 
organized workers, the failure to pene- 
trate new groups of workers, the in- 
sufficiency of the leadership provided 
for the new ethnic and economic groups, 
the inadequacy of the collective-bargain- 
ing tools to protect workers or to allow 
employees to share in the growing 
productivity of the economy, the barren- 
ness of ideas in the trade-union move- 
ment for ensuring continued economic 
growth, the restraint in the amount of 
protest heard from the movement, the 
failure to lead the American people 
toward a better understanding of the 
role of group action and programing in 
a society extolling individual choice and 
freedom, and the movement’s inade- 
quacy in voicing the aspirations of the 
minority groups within the community 
and of the common man as a whole. 

At a time when the need is greatest 
for a strong trade-union movement, 
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representative of the various groups of 
employees in the community, articulate 
enough to refiect their demands and 
needs and constructive enough to define 
the lines of action which will satisfy 
these groups and reconcile them to the 
national interest, and strong enough to 
bargain with contending interests, the 
movement is essentially defensive in its 
program, seeking to protect the people 
it represents, conservative in its pre- 
scriptions, and restrained and restricted 
in its form of action. 

The contrast between the role as- 
signed to the movement by many of its 
members and supporters and that which 
it actually fulfills is made even sharper 
when one compares its performance at 
this time in history with that in the 
middle thirties and with the vitality 
and aggressiveness now common among 
the nonwhites who seek through their 
own action to achieve many of the 
ends which the trade-union movement 
is normally expected to gain. One must 
not forget at this junction that a his- 
tory of the trade-union movement could 
reasonably be written around the theme 
that trade unionism was in the past the 
vehicle for the fight for the political, 
economic, and social freedom for new 
or submerged ethnic groups in the 
United States. The failure of unions 
to occupy this role at present has tended 
to estrange a significant population 
group from which its own membership 
has to be recruited. 

Many changes have already taken 
place within the movement in response 
to these pressures and needs. The proc- 
ess has been slow and selective. The 
steps were taken reluctantly and only 
under severe stress. The American 
Federation of Labor and Congress of 
Industrial Organizations (AFL-CIO) 
merger opened up many opportunities 
for change. More and more authority 
has been transferred to the AFL-CIO 
through its control over the ethical 
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conduct of leaders and its handling of 
jurisdiction problems and interunion 
competition. Its recent new initiative 
in organizing workers promises also to 
be a token of new activity. The AFL- 
CIO broke precedents by taking the 
initiative in urging federal action to con- 
trol some phases of internal union 
conduct and operations and to eliminate 
discriminatory practices. 


A TRADE-UNION SELF-EXAMINATION 


But there is need for a far broader 
line of analysis and action which would 
measure up to the change in external 
conditions. The basic question is 
whether the trade-union movement will 
take the step that other organizations 
have already adopted, which is to ar- 
range for a full-dress examination of 
itself by its own leadership assisted by 
the counsel, research, and penetrating 
understanding of the American environ- 
ment and the trade-union movement of 
its professional friends. 

The reason for the examination made 
by such an internal body is, first, that 
the movement could only have confi- 
dence in a study undertaken by its 
own leadership. Secondly, the clarifica- 
tion of the thinking within the move- 
ment is a vital and necessary prelimi- 
nary to action, and this body could 
provide such a forum. The study would 
constitute an important step in making 
available the understanding of the prob- 
lems of the movements already existing 
and growing outside the movement. 
The official invitation to such a study 
would itself also release the floodgates 
of analysis among the secondary and 
tertiary levels of leadership of the move- 
ment, as is currently occurring in the 
United Kingdom. Such a period of 
approved discussion would itself help to 
stimulate and would represent a first 
step in its revitalization. 

The results of a forthright and com- 
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prehensive examination by trade-union 
leadership should result not only in a 
definition of the problems but also in 
the presentation of alternative answers 
and proposals to these issues. Such a 
report should not itself provide a single 
set of blueprints but should rather make 
available the diverse recommendazions 
so that the debate can be carried still 
further within the movement and prac- 
tical steps can be devised which will 
carry the support of the membership 
and unorganized workers and employees. 

The present survey of opinions of 
trade-union presidents and staff repre- 
sentatives, discussed in my and Profes- 
sor Blum’s article earlier in this volume, 
as well as the current literature and dis- 
cussion within the trade-union move- 
ment serves to define the directions for 
such a trade-union self-examination. It 
should range from problems within the 
movement to those of its relations with 
the community, employers, and govern- 
ment. This outline suggests some of the 
main subjects of consideration. 


ACTIVITIES For GROWTH 


No theme commands more general 
agreement within the movement than 
the need for more vigorous propagation 
of unionism among the unorganized. 
Some individuals have emphasized the 
need of “organizing the organized.” 
But, even for this group of unionists, the 
latter problem does not exclude the 
other. These men generally share the 
conclusion that the answers to both are 
quite similar. 

Every analysis of how best to reach 
the unorganized comes down to the 
complex of issues besetting unions. The 
receptivity to unionism is to some de- 
gree determined by the degree to which 
present members accept, appreciate, and 


‘support unionism. They must be the 


ultimate preachers of the faith. The 
image of unionism spread by these per- 
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sons helps prepare the unorganized for 
union eppeals. 

When people become aware of their 
unsatisfied needs, they will look favor- 
ably to appeals from organizations such 
as unions, which they believe will pro- 
vide tke leadership and the leverage 
ultimately to bring them the satisfac- 
tion they seek. The attitude of union 
members is therefore decisive. To 
achieve their support for unionism de- 
mands a full-scale re-examination of the 
failings which have appeared and be- 
smirched the image during the last 
decade and have produced the ‘casual 
attitudes toward unionism frequently 
referred to as apathy. This latter at- 
titude may not be disturbing to the 
leadership of an individual union, but 
it constitutes a handicap to the entire 
movement determined to secure aid for 
extended growth among its own fol- 
lowing. 

But the primary appeal must be made 
to the unorganized directly in terms of 
their own self-interest and needs. These 
unorganized are composed of many dif- 
ferent groups. They include the minor- 
ity ethnic groups moving into the man- 
ual occupations as well as the un- 
organized in unionized plants. They 
may be found in the vast areas of non- 
unionism in the South. There are also 
the tremendous numbers of white-collar, 
clerical, technical, and professional 
employees. 

The methods of recruiting members 
among the unorganized groups must 
differ fram those previously found use- 
ful. Tke persons who are to help 
organize them must be drawn ultimately 
from the ranks of those who are being 
enlisted. The techniques of persuasion, 
the issues, and the form of organization 
must be oriented to their respective 
needs. The efforts must be directed 
more toward solving the problems and 
realizing the aspirations of the unor- 
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ganized than toward helping exist- 
ing unions and membership to rein- 
force their interests. A union program 
which strives to protect its members is 
discharging its primary function. But 
it is not likely to satisfy the aspirations 
of the new groups with no such secure 
foothold of employment. 

A platform guided primarily toward 
enforcing the security of workers threat- 
ened by technical and economic change 
is not likely to appeal to technical and 
professional groups of workers whose 
employment opportunities are expand- 
ing and whose chances of advancement 
appear unlimited. An appeal in terms 
of wages and working conditions will 
evoke little response from the unor- 
ganized who enjoy these standards. 
Southern groups who have been enjoy- 
ing regular improvements in wages and 
benefits are not likely to challenge their 
employers to secure even higher stand- 
ards which appear unrealistic to them. 
The demands and objectives of govern- 
ment employees who are currently the 
most promising prospects for unioniza- 
tion are different from those of private 
employees. 

The call for union membership has to 
be sounded in terms which respond to 
the needs of the unorganized. They 
must be universal enough to fit the mass 
of people at a given time and specific 
enough to be applied to an individual 
group. Trade unionism must be so 
persuasively presented that it will be 
visualized as the agency which can 
satisfy the aspirations. This was done 
in the thirties; the successful spread of 
unionism requires a similar achievement 
today. 

The last prerequisite is one which dis- 
turbed many people who responded to 
the questionnaire. Local union officers 
and the staffs of unions more than the 
union presidents were troubled by the 
unfavorable image of unionism spread 
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by the newspapers, magazines, and radio 
and held in the community. These 
respondents urged varying devices to 
counteract this negative impression, 
such as public-relations programs, a 
newspaper, and systematic radio and 
television programs. Some recognized 
that the deed was worth more than the 
word, but they nevertheless believed 
that the public-relations programs were 
essential. 

A small group of respondents also 
emphasized the necessity of re-establish- 
ing a close liaison with the liberal in 
the community. The liberal’s continued 
support was necessary and close col- 
laboration such as existed in the thirties 
was essential to the growth and accept- 
ance of unionism. 

Recent decisions of the National 
Labor Relations Board reflect its vig- 
crous disapproval of the employers’ 
coercive use of the free-speech sections 
of the National Labor Relations Act. 
But the trade-union movement can 
promote further broadening of the use- 
fulness of the act to curb employer re- 
sistance to union organization. More 
imaginative exploration of these oppor- 
tunities by trade-union counsel would 
also be most helpful in eliminating other 
current restraints, such as the limita- 
tion on secondary boycotts and picket- 
ing activities. 

The expansion of union coverage is 
vital to the very self-interest of the 
organized worker. Increased strength 
and confidence in the future growth of 
the movement will enable it to bargain 
more effectively for its present objec- 
tives. The organization of new groups 
will add new goals and innovations in 
methods of achieving them, helping to 
transform the image of the movement 
from one absorbed in defensive moves 
and conservative attitudes to one dedi- 
cated to formulating new ideas and 
proposing new frontiers of action. 
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CoLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


In the present areas of collective bar- 
gaining, the most disturbing objective 
factor has been the change of eco- 
nomic tides. Economic and competitive 
pressures have hardened employers to 
unions’ demands. Technological inno- 
vation has provided them with a ready 
tool to achieve cost reductions through 
reductions in the work force. Many 
key unions have veered their overriding 
concern toward increasing job security 
and away from wage standards as such. 
A new emphasis on adjustment tech- 
niques for displaced employees has 
gained the highest priority. Some few 
very strong unions which exercise over- 
riding control over their jurisdictions or 
are located in strategic industries have 
resisted job shrinkage. They have 
rarely succeeded and at best have wrested 
systems of control and benefits for ad- 
justments favorable to the incumbents. 
The other unions could only look to 
improvements in the protective and 
benefit arrangements and the weaker 
ones have been able to secure few sub- 
stantial benefits. Trade unions have 
been learning fast of the limitations of 
the power of unions and the process 
of collective bargaining in meeting the 
workers’ problems arising in an adverse 
setting with shrinking employment. 

The pressure for trade-union action 
nevertheless continues. The issues of 
job and personal security and adjust- 
ment are the foremost concerns of the 
American production worker. The fear 
of the impact of technology is obsessive. 
The respondents to the survey almost 
universally listed these issues as the most 
troublesome ones for the trade-union 
movement. They urged action to 
improve the workers’ security both 
through collective bargaining and legis- 
lation. No one claimed that present 
trade-union statements and programs 
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meet the movement’s responsibility in 
this area. 

The demand for the shorter work 
week is symbolic of the movement’s 
search for a viable approach rather than 
a prescription for immediate action. It 
does, however, have the virtue of in- 
dicating that unions are seeking a for- 
mula which can be implemented in part 
through the collective-bargaining proc- 
ess and thereby strengthen the institu- 
tions engaged in such bargaining. Pro- 
grams which are wholly administered by 
public agencies will deprive unions of 
more of their functions and therefore 
weaken the representative employee 
agencies and ultimately possibly lead 
to their collapse. 

The unions must therefore develop a 
rounded program for dealing with these 
adversities affecting the general econ- 
omy and the individual bargaining units 
and outline methods of aiding workers 
in gaining grezter income security and 
access to facilities for job and personal 
adjustment. The growing sentiment is 
that the movement must produce such 
a prograra and assume the vigorous 
leadership for its implementation. It 
would involve more than the issuance of 
pronouncements. ‘There is a need for 
extensive programs of agitation and 
political pressure. In this way, it can 
gain the confidence of the trou- 
bled, both employed and unemployed, 
an essential requirement for growth it- 
self. 

The development of service institu- 
tions within the movement has 
prompted some correspondents to pro- 
pose that unions must themselves be- 
come the egents for providing essential 
benefits ard aids for adjustment both 
on behalf of the collectively bargained 
arrangements and the government, as is 
true in several northern European coun- 
tries. 

The unions have not yet formulated 
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an economic program built on the po- 
tentials of a society of abundance. 
They have secured continuing increases 
in wages and benefits. Demands have 
been made for guaranteed daily, weekly, 
and even annual wages. The gaps in 
income due to varied types of losses in 
work time are filled in differing degrees 
by insurance. Perhaps a new approach 
might be developed around the concept 
of a universal guaranteed annual in- 
come concept which is gaining wider 
acceptance in European countries with 
full employment. Besides eliminating 
piecemeal efforts at closing the gaps in 
income, such a system would focus at- 
tention of government, management, 
and unions on the problems of job crea- 
tion and stimulation and on the tech- 
niques for individual adjustment to the 


changing job patterns. 


The need for a constructive program 
rather than a list of defense measures 
is reflected in the recurrent theme of the 
correspondents in their demand for the 
renewal of an idealistic outlook. To 
satisfy this plea is critically important. 
The trade-union movement gains its 
buoyancy from its total function, which 
is to act as a social critic on behalf of 
the employee and the economically and 
socially disadvantaged, as an economic 
leveler, as a stimulant to management, 
and as a focal point for social idealism. 
It must fight for economic growth 
against poverty, collective action to gain 
greater individual freedom and choice, 
rising living standards and human 
dignity. 

As a collective-bargaining agent, it 
must never lose sight of its immediate 
responsibilities for the bargaining unit 
and its members. This means, in ef- 
fect, that it has to egg on managements 
in stagnant and declining areas to new 
efforts at growth or to obtain public 
assistance for this purpose. For its 
members, it may also have to perform 
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i. increasingly larger number of serv- 
ices especially attuned to their needs. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE NATIONAL 
AND PUBLIC INTEREST 


Another dilemma confronting the 
trade-union movement is that it is being 
called on to adjust its collective-bargain- 
ing demands and strategy to the na- 
tional and public interest and to partici- 
pate more responsibly in defining their 
meaning. Trade unions have favored 
the latter process, for it has been their 
continuing yearning to modify the na- 
tional and public goals to make them 
conform more nearly to their own con- 
ceptions. But they have feared and 
resented the demands for their con- 
formance to naticnal policies, for they 
have meant abridgement of their own 
freedom of action. 

The movement has grasped the mean- 
ing of the growing importance of the 
governument’s influence on the economic 
life of the nation. In fact, it has been 
one of the most vigorous proponents of 
efforts to extend this intervention. Its 
political activity has been directed at 
electing friendly legislators and state 
and federal administrators. The Com- 
mittee on Political Education of the 
AFL-CIO has become increasingly im- 
portant. Union drives to register mem- 
bers have become well-established pro- 
grams. ‘Trade unions have carried on 
extensive educational efforts to familiar- 
ize their secondary leadership and even 
their rank-and-file membership with 
the legislative process. They have em- 
ployed lobbies and mass pressure for 
securing favorable legislative action. 
Their spokesmen have regularly pre- 
sented unioh views on measures being 
considered by legislative and adminis- 
trative bodies. 

But these efforts have been marginal 
and restricted and have only intermit- 
tently penetrated the political or legis- 
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lative process. There has been no clear 
committment to political activity or a 
precise definition of a new strategy in 
view of the greater importance of gov- 
ernment action and policy. The unions 
have remained an external group seek- 
ing to affect political trends and de- 
cisions. This relationship became less 
and less viable in the Eisenhower era. 
The adoption of an aggressive economic 
policy and program may also necessitate 
a change in tactics during the present 
administration. 

The uneasiness caused by the federal 
government’s pressure to adapt union 
demands to the administration’s views 
of permissible wage increases and 
strategy was visible in the Eisenhower 
era and became more pronounced in 
recent years. Restraints on union re- 
quests for economic improvements for 


‘their members appear illogical to union 


leaders in a free society where individ- 
uals are not really responsible for total 
national performance. Why should 
unions be charged with trimming their 
demands to assure price stability when 
no really effective control programs are 
being instituted for other types of 
price or income recipients? Unions, in 
their anxiety to retain their freedom in 
collective bargaining, have, by and 
large, resisted the proposals for a cen- 
trally formulated national income and 
price policy. They have been equally 
critical of individual steps taken by 
monetary authorities which raise inter- 
est rates, Other countries have turned 
to central economic programing and the 
development of national income policy, 
nearly always with some degree of union 
collaboration. But American unions 
have not come to grips with these issues 
and potentialities, hoping to avoid them, 
resisting their growth, and rejecting the 
notion that a careful design of a new 
relationship might even be beneficial. 
Certainly, they are not prepared to meet 
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the demands created by the trends 
toward increasing central guidance and 
conditioning in our economic price and 
income structure. 

The public pressure for the less fre- 
quent use of the strike technique in 
critical creas raises a number of other 
issues for which the movement has 
found na answer. It has declared itself 
clearly against compulsory arbitration. 
Where its strike technique can be effec- 
tive, resentment has been expressed 
against eforts to curb this right. Con- 
currently weaker unions have pleaded 
for more governmental intervention to 
help them achieve gains which their 
economic strength is inadequate to 
secure. 

Public pleas for negotiated accom- 
modation appear reasonable to resolve 
problems within the competence of col- 
lective bargaining between two equally 
matched bargainers. What is the union 
movement to demand in the broad range 
of situations where management is 
stronger -han the unions and denies 
legitimate demands? What are to be 
the alternatives to strikes and to eco- 
nomic weakness? 

Unions speak to the public and before 
governmental bodies on many broad 
economic, and social, and political is- 
sues, Their representatives are on the 
executive toards of many civic and pub- 
lic agencies. They approve the selection 
of their members for significant public 
posts. Is it not essential for a more 
responsible performance in this area for 
them to promote broad discussion within 
their ranks of their policies and be con- 
cerned with the over-all competence and 
performance of their designees? 


RANK-AND-FILE AND LEADERSHIP 
RELATIONS 


Unions are increasingly responding 
to the observance of the overt proce- 
dures of the democratic process. Pub- 
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lic discussion, law, and membership de- 
mands are effecting the elimination of 
abuses and correcting indifference and 
neglect of the formal democratic rules. 
Personal corruption of leaders is now no 
doubt a minor problem and is being in- 
creasingly minimized. But will these 
developments resolve the real issues of 
democracy in unions? 

Membership apathy to unions and 
their operation is the serious challenge 
raised by the correspondents in the 
survey. If the member conceives of 
the union as being his spokesman on 
shop problems and the negotiator of 
annual contracts, how is his interest to 
be aroused in the actual conduct of the 
union? If self-interest is the criterion 
for union membership, how long will 
the member’s loyalty be conserved in 
periods of economic adversity? If the 
union limits itself to traditional pro- 
grams of “bread-and-butter unionism,” 
how can it truly serve its members in 
these new periods of trial? How is the 
union to assure the members’ support 
for policies which mean no economic ad- 
vances and possibly retrogression? How 
can a leader truly discern the members’ 
preferences in an era of complex and 
varied alternative union demands if an 
effective system of contact is not main- 
tained? How is the membership to be 
indoctrinated on the changes in policy, 
strategy, and tactics in collective 
bargaining and its support to be 
gained for the new lines of action to 
achieve broad union goals? If eco- 
nomic power is to give way to new 
forms of pressure, how is the member- 
ship to be guided to this new behavior 
pattern? 

Many respondents, particularly sec- 
ondary officials and members of the pro- 
fessional staff, urged broader efforts at 
education and communication. Some of 
the deficiencies do arise from the fact 
that some of the knowledge of leaders 
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and members is out of date and in- 
sufficient. But the basic difficulties 
arise from the absence of debate in the 
movement. Alternatives are not being 
publicly evaluated If the movement 
would truly open up a real internal dis- 
cussion on the adequacy of its present 
policies and programs, communication 
would be achieved relatively spontane- 
ously, education would follow auto- 
matically, interest would increase, and 
leaders and the rank and file would 
come to know each other better. 

The discussion of this chapter opened 
with a proposal for a trade-union com- 
mission to conduct a full-dress self- 
examination. The organization of an 
official internal commission and the 
conduct of hearings by it with free 
access of members to it would be a 
salutary method of starting this debate. 


REFORMULATION OF FEDERATION 
AND UNION STRUCTURES 


The vast changes in the economy, job 
structures, business organizations, and 
political policy as well as the resulting 
adaptations within the labor movement 
are also demanding a review of unions’ 
structures. Craft unions are finding 
that their core jobs are changing. New 
techniques, material, and sciences de- 
mand greater knowledge from the 
worker, elevating him truly to a tech- 
nician’s status. The lines of craft 
demarcation are blurred. All-round 
technicians are often preferred to spe- 
cialists. Preparation for job perform- 
ance can often be achieved more effec- 
tively through periods of accelerated 
schooling. At the same time, many new 
types of technicians want occupational 
organizations with professional as well 
as economic interests. The automation 
processes, technical innovations, and the 
diversified corporations are also reduc- 
ing the distinctions among industries. 
The image of industrial collective bar- 
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gaining is becoming less real as diversi- 
fied corporations follow single patterns 
of wage-and-fringe benefit changes for 
all their component plants irrespective 
of product or process. The frequent 
sales and purchases of plants by large 
corporations increase the complexity of 
union jurisdictions and bargaining rela- 
tions for individual corporations. Un- 
fortunately, voluntary efforts at co-crdi- 
nating the diverse unions of single 
corporations have not been outstand- 
ingly successful. 

New flexible forms of organization 
which respond to member desires and 
effective collective bargaining have to 
be devised. Many suggestions can be 
offered based on the principle of co- 
operation among organizations for col- 
lective bargaining with specific employer 
units. But such programs envisage the 
transfer of some authority and funds to 
the bargaining unit which has to have 
an independent existence. Such struc- 
tures exist in England and have done 
much to overcome the difficulties 
created by the maze of union units in 
that country. 

On the other side of the scale is the 
small union in the small town which is 
currently separated from its parent body 
and is not routinely assisted bv the 
latter. Suggestions have been made 
of the usefulness of the general union as 
an alternative form. It would permit 
the small units of a number of national 
unions to band together for administra- 
tive purposes and to be helped by their 
respective parent bodies in major collec- 
tive-bargaining efforts. 

All of these questions envisage vital 
changes in the policy operations and 
programs of individual national unions 
and the movement as a whole. It is 
unlikely that the individual autonomous 
national unions will institute these 
changes. Moreover, many proposals 
will have to be implemented by the na- 
tional central body of all unions—the 
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AFL-CIO. To effect the transformation 
in the movement required for its re- 
newed growth and vitality, the confed- 
eration of unions will have to be con- 
verted into a stronger federation with 
more authority to initiate changes and 
to act on behalf of the total movement. 


CoNCLUSION 


Some of the issues to be considered 
by the trade-union commission for self- 
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examination have been defined in this 
chapter. Others will be added to the 
first agenda. The debate on American 
unionism will suggest still others. The 
future of American trade-unionism rests 
in the hands of its present leaders. 
Will they take the steps necessary to 
lay out a program and policy which 
can re-establish trade-unionism as a 
virile and progressive force in American 
society? 


SUPPLEMENT 


Recent Trends in the Study of Minority 
and Race Relations 


By Muron M. GORDON 


N summarizing and offering some 

analytical comments on recent 
trends in the study of minority and race 
relations, the focus will be on works 
published within the past five years, 
although, occasionally, in order to de- 
lineate the development of a particular 
theme, reference will be made to publi- 
cations of a prior period. For the sake 
of convenience, the term “ethnic group” 
will sometimes be used to refer to minor- 
ities generally, whether minority status 
is based on race, religion, or nationality 
background. Further introductory com- 
ment will be limited to the remark that 
in no subfield of sociological investiga- 
tion is the substantive content more 
beset by the pressures and passions 
generated by dramatic contemporary 
events, with the consequent threat of 
the obtrusion of personally held value 
positions upon that detached objectivity 
demanded by standard scientific proce- 
dures of research and analysis. 


Race: Irs SCIENTIFIC MEANING 


The question of the scientific meaning 
of race embraces at least three topics: 
definition, origins, and the issue of 
equality versus superiority. Although 


these topics fall within the fields of 
anthropology, genetics, and social psy- 
chology more than sociology, they de- 
mand at least brief consideration here 
because their treatment sets much of the 
tone in which discussions of racial rela- 
tions take place. 

In general, the period since World 
War II has been one in wbich an ap- 
proach to racial definition through 
Mendelian genetics has come to the 
fore and consolidated its position, sup- 
planting, or at least clarifying the 
underlying meaning of, an earlier anthro- 
pological focus on anthropometric meas- 
urements and phenotypic characteris- 
tics. In this conception, a human race 
is defined as “a population which differs 
significantly from other human popula- 
tions in regard to the frequency oi one 

1 For a recent statement of this position by 
one of its most distinguished proponents, see 
Theodosius Dobzhansky, Mankind Evolving: 
The Evolution of the Human Species (New 
Haven and London. Yale University Press, 
1962), Chaps 7 and 10 Earlier works by 
Dobzhansky also explicate this position. See 
also M F. Ashley Montagu, Man’s Most Dan- 
gerous Myth: The Fallacy of Race (New 
York: Harper, 1953), Chaps 2 and 3; and 
William C. Boyd, Genetics and the Races of 
Man (Boston: Little, Brown, 1950), Chap. 7. 
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or more of the genes it possesses. It is 
an arbitrary matter which, and how 
many, gene loci we choose to consider 
as a significant ‘constellation’.”* The 
significance of this conception is that it 
emphasizes the uniqueness of each indi- 
vidual as the product of a combination 
of discrete and specific genes, the ab- 
sence of any over-all “racial” gene, the 
fact that human racial populations dif- 
fer not sharply and absolutely but only 
by gradations in frequency of particular 
genes, and that the concept of race 
itself, while meaningful, is arbitrary, for 
the problem of how many genes must 
differ in frequency or what the magni- 
tude of those differences must be be- 
tween groups in order for the term to be 
applied has no intrinsic solution. Fur- 
thermore, it brings to the fore the 
fluidity and processual nature of the 
race concept inasmuch as genes have 
been exchanged between human groups 
from time immemorial and continue to 
be so in ever increasing amounts. 
The most generally accepted ex- 
planation of racial origins has been that 
races were later and presumably simul- 
taneously appearing subpopulations of 
an original Homo sapiens group, devel- 
oping as the result of migration, subse- 
quent geographical isolation, and the 
interaction of the processes of variation, 
mutation, selection, and genetic drift. 
Carleton Coon, in a recent book è which 
has already become the center of a 
swirling controversy, takes up an alter- 
native theory with regard to time se- 
quence, suggested by the late Franz 
Weidenreich, and marshals voluminous 
evidence from fossil remains and other 
sources to support the claim that the an- 
cestors of present-day races were sepa- 
rated as early as Homo erectus and 
that Homo erectus evolved into Homo 
Sapiens not once but five times, cor- 


2 Boyd, op. cit., p. 207. 
3 Carleton S. Coon, The Origin of Races 
(New York: Knopf, 1963). 
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responding to the five major races which 
Coon distinguishes: the Caucasian, 
Mongoloid, Australoid, Congoid (which 
includes the African Negro), and Cap- 
oid (primarily the African Bushmen 
and Hottentots). Furthermore, Coon 
espouses the thesis that the Caucasians 
and Mongoloids had developed into the 
Sapiens stage many thousands of years 
earlier than the Congoid Negroes. 

The double thesis that racial devel- 
opment antedated Homo sapiens and 
that whites evolved earlier than Negroes 
has already been seized by racists to 
support doctrines of racial superiority 
and inferiority and to justify segrega- 
tion. Coon’s volume itself says vir- 
tually nothing about these matters, al- 
though the author in his Introduction 
promises a sequel to be “full of talk 
about . . . brains,” 

Whatever the merits of Coon’s thesis 
on racial origins,* it is difficult to see 
from a logical point of view why it 
should have any particular bearing on 
the question of racial equality or de- 
segregation. If, in fact, races developed 
prior to the sapiens stage of man, this 
simply pushes the common “gene pool” 
from which all men derive one step 
further back in the evolutionary line; 
it does not invalidate the thesis of a 
common origin. Furthermore, if the 
various races of men did reach the 
sapiens stage at different times, this can 
hardly be significant for the genetic 

#Some professional reviewers have been 
enthusiastic, some critical, and others mixed 
in their reactions. In the issue of the Ameri- 
can Anthropologist current as this paper is 
being written, Frederick S. Hulse reviews The 
Origin of Races and declares that “A good 
many of the conclusions are highly speculative 
in nature, and leave me quite unconvinced.” 
And further, “That Homo sapiens existed 
200,000 years earlier in Europe than in Africa, 
. . . is a conclusion not supported by the 
evidence and seems highly unlikely.” Ameri- 
can Anthropologist, Vol. 65, No. 3, Part 1 
(June 1963), p. 685 and p. 687. All reviews 
seen by this writer, however, have praised 
Coon’s detailed treatment of fossil data. 
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equipment of modern representatives of 
these races. Once the Homo sapiens 
stage was reached, it was reached, so to 
speak. Barring further significant evo- 
lutionary development, all subsequent 
racial populations are equipped with the 
basic biological qualities of the species. 
It is doubtful, however, that these con- 
siderations will douse the flames of 
emotional controversy which have al- 
ready been ignited by this book, and it 
will, of course, be interesting to see what 
inferences Coon himself will derive from 
his own theses in his promised later 
volume. 

The question of whether there are 
racial differences in intelligence and 
ability has been argued over the past 
generation in the context of data from 
two sources: primarily, intelligence test- 
ing, and, peripherally, cultural history. 
By far the dominant conclusion in the 
relevant fields of social psychology, an- 
thropology, and sociology is that the 
distribution of individual genetic ability 
is probably very much the same for all 
racial groups and that there is certainly 
no proof of any thesis of racial superior- 
ity or inferiority. The data and analy- 
ses to support these conclusions are 
contained in well-known works of Otto 
Klineberg, Ruth Benedict, and M. F. 
Ashley Montagu.’ Almost as if spurred 
by the Supreme Court decision of 1954 
against racial segregation in the schools, 


5 Otto Klineberg, Race Differences (New 
York and London: Harper, 1935); Klineberg, 
“Part Il. Tests of Negro Intelligence,” in 
Klineberg (ed.), Characteristics of the Ameri- 
can Negro (New York and London: Harper, 
1944); Klineberg, “Race and Psychology,” in 
Unesco, Race and Science (New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1961); Ruth Bene- 
dict, Race: Science and Politics (New York: 
Modern Age Books, 1940); M. F. Ashley 
Montagu, Man’s Most Dangerous Myth: The 
Fallacy of Race, op. ct. See also “The 
Unesco Statement by Experts on Race Prob- 
lems,” reproduced and annotated in Ashley 
Montagu, Statement on Race (New York: 
Henry Schuman, 1951). 
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a number of writers, including several 
professional psychologists, in the past 
few years have revived the thesis of 
Negro racial inferiority by appeal to 
the field of psychological testing and, 
again less centrally, to cultural history. 
Of these, the work of Shuey, McGurk, 
and Weyl ® is seriously presented and 
invites appraisal. Most of the issua in 
dispute turns on the question of whether 
in certain comparative intelligence test- 
ings of Negroes and whites the cultural 
environment of the two groups has been 
in fact controlled, or equated. This ap- 
plies not only to the socioeconomic en- 
vironment but also to the intangible 
potentially handicapping environment 
created by racial discrimination itself. 
The latter point is one which the “supe- 
riority-inferiority” school of psycholo- 
gists appears to be reluctant to con- 
ceptualize. At any rate, a confrontation 


8 Audrey M. Shuey, The Testing of Negro 
Intelligence (Lynchburg, Va: J. P. Bell, 
1958); Frank C. J McGurk, “A Scientist’s 
Report on Race Differences,” U. S. News and 
World Report, September 21, 1956, pp. 92-96, 
McGurk, Comparison of the Performance of 
Negro and White High School Seniors on Cul- 
tural and Non-Cultural Psychological Test 
Questions (Microcard; Washington, D C.: 
Catholic University of America Press, 1951); 
McGurk, “On White and Negro Test Perform- 
ance and Socio-economic Factors,” Journal 
of Abnormal and Social Psychology, Vol. 48, 
No. 3 (July 1953), pp. 448-450; Nathaniel 
Weyl, The Negro m American Civilisation 
(Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 
1960). The earlier work of Henry E. Garrett 
is also relevant: see his “A Note on the Intel- 
ligence Scores of Negroes and Whites in 1918,” 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
Vol 40 (1945), pp. 344-346; “Comparison of 
Negro and White Recruits on the Army Tests 
Given in 1917-1918,” American Journal of 
Psychology, Vol. 58, No. 4 (October 1945), 
pp. 480-495; and “ ‘Facts’ and ‘Interpretetions’ 
Regarding Race Differences,” Science, Vol. 
101, No. 2625 (April 20, 1945), pp. 404-406, 
For popular accounts of this position, see 
Carleton Putnam, Race and Reason (CWash- 
ington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 1961); 
and James Jackson Kilpatrick, The Southern 
Case for School Segregation (New York: 
Crowell-Collier, 1962). 
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in the form of a rigorous and judicious 
overview of the evidence and analyses 
offered by these opposing ‘‘schools” is 
very much in order. Such an overview 
might, expeditiously, be undertaken by 
an individual or a committee not pre- 
viously identified strongly with any 
particular position in the matter. 

In the last analysis, the most regret- 
table aspect of this controversy is that, 
in the minds of many, it appears to be 
linked to the question of racial desegre- 
gation. Inasmuch as races do not have 
intelligence, only individuals do, and 
inasmuch as, whatever the situation may 
be with regard to averages, there are 
patently many individuals of high, aver- 
age, and low intelligence in all races, 
there is no functional justification for 
racial segregation or differential treat- 
ment on the basis of race. The issue 
of racial averages, however, has strong 
emotional overtones and doubtless will 
continue to receive scientific attention 
as well as to play a role in the attitudes 
and behavior of the general population. 


CAUSES OF PREJUDICE 


If the period of the 1930’s was one 
in which ethnic prejudice tended to be 
explained in economic terms and if the 
postwar years saw the rise and domi- 
nance of “personality” and “character” 
theories, including emphasis on the 
frustration-aggression mechanism, scape- 
goating, and the “authoritarian person- 
ality structure,” the past decade has 
seen the gradual emergence of a multi- 
causal or multidimensional approach 
which recognizes the great variety and 
complexity of the forces which produce 
the prejudiced individual and which 
does not neglect the direct role of the 
cultural and subcultural environment 
operating through tradition and normal 
processes of socialization. Thus, Gor- 
don Allport, in an authoritative synthe- 
sis of theories and research findings on 
the subject, distinguishes six basic ap- 
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proaches to the study of prejudice for- 
mation: (1) historical, (2) sociocul- 
tural, (3) situational, (4) approach via 
personality dynamics and structure, (5) 
phenomenological, emphasizing the sub- 
ject’s perception or definition of the 
situation, and (6) approach via stimulus 
object. “There seems to be value in 
all of the six main approaches,” he de- 
clares, “and some truth in virtually all 
of the resulting theories. It is not 
possible at the present time to reduce 
them to a single theory of human 
action.” 7 

In line with increasing interest in 
social structural and cultural factors in 
the etiology and maintenance of preju- 
dice, Hyman and Sheatsley have ana- 
lyzed public-opinion polling data and 
found that attitude toward racial inte- 
gration in the schools among white 
southerners is influenced by education 
and age. In 1956, 28 per cent of the 
college-educated group favored school 
integration, in contrast to only 5 per 
cent of those with only a grammar- 
school education, and younger age was 
associated with a more favorable atti- 
tude. Tumin, in a study of attitudes 
of white males in Guilford County, 
North Carolina towards the Negro and 
desegregation, reported division along 
social-class lines and in terms of “ex- 
posure to mass media” such as news- 
papers, magazines, radio, and television. 
The higher the individual’s position on 
scales of income, education, and occupa- 
tion prestige, and the greater his ex- 

T Gordon W. Allport, The Necture of Preju- 
dice (Cambridge: Addison-Wesley, 1954), pp. 
207-208. For other valuable syntheses of 
prejudice causation, see George E. Simpson 
and J. Milton Yinger, Racial and Cultural 
Minorities (rev. ed; New York: Harper, 
1958), Chaps 3-5; Arnold Rose, “The Roots 
of Prejudice,” in Unesco, Race and Science, 
op. cit. 

8 Herbert H. Hyman and Paul B. Sheatsley, 
“Attitudes Towards Desegregation,” Scientific 


American, Vol. 195, No. 6 (December 1956), 
pp. 35-39. 
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posure to mass media, the more likely 
he was to be favorably disposed toward 
desegregation; moreover, these factors 
reinforced each other.® Studies by Pet- 
tigrew have demonstrated the role of 
sociocultural factors in explaining 
regional variations in prejudice and 
discrimination both between the South 
and the North and within various sec- 
tors of the South. Urbanization, a high 
degree of economic prosperity, lack of 
traditionalism, and lower ratios of 
Negro to white population are factors 
associated with more rapid progress of 
school desegregation in selected south- 
ern states.?° 

A highly interesting study reported 
recently by Hamblin correlates nine 
plausible antecedent variables against 
“tendency to discriminate” on a sample 
of St. Louis white adults.11 These vari- 
ables are authoritarianism, anomie (a 
feeling of normlessness) ,?* vertical mo- 
bility, perceived nonconformity of Ne- 
groes, equal-status contact, frustration 
from past competition, fear of equal- 


9 Melvin M. Tumin, Desegregation: Resist- 
ance and Readiness (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1958). 

10 Thomas F. Pettigrew, “Demographic Cor- 
relates of Border-State Desegregation,” Amer- 
ican Sociological Review, Vol. 22, No. 6 (De- 
cember 1957), pp 683-689; “The Demography 
of Desegregation,” Journal of Social Issues, 
Vol. 15, No. 4 (19£9), pp 61-71; “Regional 
Differences in Anti-Negro Prejudice,” Journal 
of Abnormal and Social Psychology, Vol. 59, 
No 1 (July 1959), pp. 28-36. See also San- 
ford M. Dornbusch and Roger D. Irle, “The 
Failure of Presbyterian Union,” American 
Journal of Sociology, Vol. 64, No. 4 (January 
1959), pp. 352~355: and H. M. Blalock, Jr., 
“Per Cent Non-White and Discrimination in 
the South,” American Sociological Review, 
Vol. 22, No. 6 (December 1957), pp. 677-682. 

11 Robert L. Hamblin, “The Dynamics of 
Racial Discrimination,” Social Problems, Vol. 
10, No. 2 (Fall 1962), pp. 103-121. 

12See Leo Srole, “Social Integration and 
Certain Corollaries: An Exploratory Study,” 
American Sociological Review, Vol. 21, No. 6 
(December 1956), pp. 709-716, for a pioneer 
study of the relationship of this variable to 
ethnic prejudice. 
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status competition, family pressures to 
discriminate, and friends’ pressures to 
discriminate. In consecutive sirgle- 
factor analysis, family pressures to dis- 
criminate, friends’ pressures to discrimi- 
nate, and fear of equal-status competi- 
tion, in that order, had by far the high- 
est correlations with discrimination 
tendency, and, in multiple-regression 
analysis, these three variables together 
explained 65 per cent of the variaticn in 
tendency to discriminate among mem- 
bers of the sample. Two of these vari- 
ables, it will be noted, are social-pres- 
sure factors reflecting the influence of 
the mores of subcultural and primary 
groups. It seems likely that the most 
significant advances in research on the 
causes of prejudice in the future will 
follow the pattern of Hamblin’s study in 
abstracting and conceptualizing a wide 
variety of variables, both psychological 
and sociological, and studying their zom- 
parative and interactive influence on 
interethnic attitudes and behavior under 
varying conditions. 


NEGROES AND DESEGREGATION 


The most decisive event in American 
race relations in the 1950’s was the 
Supreme Court decision of 1954 over- 
turning the “separate but equal” doc- 
trine and declaring that racial segre- 
gation in the public schools constituted 
a violation of the “equal protection of 
the laws” clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution. 
Simply to obtain a running and cumula- 
tive account of the events and litigation 
which the attempts to implement this 
decision have brought about could con- 
ceivably pose a task of formidable 
magnitude. Fortunately, the Southern 
School News, established as an objec- 


18 Published by the Southern Education 
Reporting Service at 1109 19th Avenue, South 
Nashville, Tennessee. A recent valuable sum- 
mary of events to date will be found in J. 
Kenneth Morland, Token Segregation and 
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tive fact-finding publication by a group 
of Southern newspaper editors and edu- 
cators, provides a monthly detailed 
chronicle of the process of school deseg- 
regation. A parallel service in the field 
of legal developments relating to de- 
segregation is provided by the Race 
Relations Law Reporter, edited by the 
Vanderbilt University Law School and 
published quarterly. In fact, the cita- 
tion of social-science studies by the 
Court in its desegregation decision and 
the increasing interplay of law and 
social developments in the field of ethnic 
relations have created a reciprocal inter- 
est in the respective disciplines which 
may eventually have implications ex- 
tending beyond the particular substan- 
tive area. In the meantime, a recent 
volume by Greenberg provides a thor- 
ough survey of laws pertaining to race 
relations in the United States,* and 
such issues as the role of social-science 
testimony in legal disputes?® and the 
intriguing question of where “state ac- 
tion”—enjoined from discrimination by 
the Fourteenth Amendment—leaves off 
and private action begins will continue 
to engage the attention of both lawyers 
and social scientists. 

Several sources of recent data on 
minorities and civil rights in the United 
States cover a broader spectrum than 
the Negro alone but, in fact, appropri- 





Beyond, published jointly by the Southern 
Regional Council and the Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai B’rith, June 1963. 

14 Jack Greenberg, Race Relations and 
American Law (New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1959). See also Milton R. Konvitz, 
A Century of Civil Rights, with “A Study of 
State Law Against Discrimination” by Theo- 
dore Leskes (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1961). 

16 See Arnold M. Rose, “The Social Scientist 
as an Expert Witness,” Minnesota Law Re- 
view, Vol 40 (February 1956), pp. 205-218; 
and Milton M Gordon, “The Girard College 
Case’ Resolution and Social Significance,” 
Social Problems, Vol 7, No 1 (Summer 1959), 
pp. 15-27. 
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ately devote principal attention to the 
country’s most pressing and important 
minority problem. Two major sum- 
mary reports of the United States Com- 
mission on Civil Rights, established as 
an investigatory and advisory agency by 
Congress in the Civil Rights Act of 
1957, provide indispensable informa- 
tion on discrimination in such areas as 
voting, education, employment, housing, 
and the administration of justice.?* 
The subject of racial discrimination in 
housing, with regard to its sustaining 
mechanisms, extent, and consequences, 
has been thoroughly explored and ad- 
mirably delineated in several volumes 
which are the product of a foundation- 
sponsored major co-operative research 
effort carried out by the Commission on 
Race and Housing, with Davis McEn- 
tire as Research Director and author of 
the summary volume." 

While certain of the studies men- 
tioned above contain experimental de- 
signs, on the whole it seems fair to say 


16 See the United States Commission on 
Civil Rights Report, Books 1-5 (Washington: 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1961), and 
the earlier Report of 1959. The Commission 
issues additional interim publications; these 
are of three types: transcripts of hearings, re- 
ports of the State Advisory Commissions, and 
staff reports on selected issues and areas. An 
unofficial résumé of the 1961 Report by its 
editor-in-chief will be found in Wallace Men- 
delson, Discrimination (Englewood Cliffs, 
N J: Prentice-Hall, 1962). 

17Davis McEntire, Residence and Race 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1960). Other publications in the series are 
Luigi Laurenti, Property Values and Race 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1960); Chester Rapkin and William G 
Grigsby, The Demand for Housing in Racially 
Mixed Areas (Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1960); Eunice and George Grier, 
Privately Developed Interracial Housing 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1960); Nathan Glazer and Davis McEntire 
(eds.), Studies in Housing and Minority 
Groups (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1960); and Commission on Race and 
Housing, Where Shall We Live? (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1958). 
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that the swift and accelerating pace of 
desegregation events, including the cases 
of dramatic federal-government inter- 
vention and the wave of sit-ins, eat-ins, 
kneel-ins, and other types of nonviolent 
demonstrations, has thus far consider- 
ably outstripped the demonstrated abil- 
ity and resources of researchers to study 
them from the viewpoint of the com- 
parative causation of particular out- 
comes. We have already referred to 
certain sociocultural and demographic 
variables found to be associated with 
favorable racial attitudes or with prog- 
ress in desegregation in the Southern 
context. Another group of studies, 
focusing on Negro leadership both in 
southern and northern communities, has 
consistently pointed to the passing of 
the accommodative “Uncle Tom” leader 
from the scene and the rise to domi- 
nance and favor of the militant, aggres- 
sive “liberal” Negro leader who presses 
the fight for integration in civic facilities 
now.’ 

An investigation by Campbell and 
Pettigrew of the reasons for the failure 
of most white Protestant ministers of 
the larger denominations, personally 
well disposed to racial integration, to 
play a salient and effective role in the 
Little Rock crisis points to the effect of 
an institutional structure of ministerial 
socialization and career sanctions which 
rewards the pastor who avoids dissen- 
sion in his congregation and swells its 
membership roll and penalizes the pro- 


18 Daniel C. Thompson, The Negro Leader- 
ship Class (Englewood Cliffs, N J.- Prentice- 
Hall, Spectrum, 1963); M. Elaine Burgess, 
Negro Leadership in a Southern City (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1962); James Q. Wilson, Negro Politics 
(Glencoe: Free Press, 1960) ; Lewis M. Killian 
and Charles U Smith, “Negro Protest Leaders 
in a Southern Community,” Social Forces, 
Vol. 38, No. 3 (March 1960), pp. 253-257; 
Ernest A. T. Barth and Baha Abu-Laban, 
“Power Structure and the Negro Sub-Com- 
munity,” American Sociological Review, Vol 
24, No. 1 (February 1959), pp. 69-76. 
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fessional religious leader who takes a 
strong controversial stand no matter 
how much in congruence this stand may 
be with the pronouncements of the na- 
tional denominational body.2® In fact, 
the part which institutional structure 
and that portion of institutional struc- 
ture formalized in law can potentially 
play in the reduction of intergroup 
tensions constitutes the subject matter 
of one of the most notable theoretical 
formulations advanced in the field of 
intergroup relations since World War II. 
The theory distinguishes between prej- 
udice (attitudes) and discrimination 
(behavior) and posits two basic points: 
(1) that discrimination can be con- 
trolled or curtailed by law or other insti- 
tutional arrangements, regardless of the 
attitudes of the persons concerned, and 
(2) that the setting up of equal-status 
contacts between majority and minority 
group members through institutional ar- 
rangements eventually reduces prejudice 
as well.2? The massive working out of 


19 Ernest Q. Campbell and Thomas F, Pet- 
tigrew, Christians in Racial Crisis (Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 1959); and 
“Racial and Moral Crisis: The Role of Little 
Rock Ministers,” American Journal of Sociol- 
ogy, Vol. 64, No. 5 (March 1959), pp. 509-516. 

20 For relevant theoretical formulations and 
research, see Samuel A. Stouffer, Edward A. 
Suchman, Leland C. DeVinney, Shirley A Star, 
and Robin M. Williams, Jr., The American 
Soldier: Adjustment During Army Life 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1949), 
pp. 586-595; Robert K. Merton, “Discrimina- 
tion and the American Creed,” in R. M. Mac- 
Iver (ed.), Discrimination and National Wel- 
fare (New York and London: Harper, 1949) 
and Chap 11, “The Self-Fulfilling Prophecy,” 
in Social Theory and Social Structure (rev. 
ed.; Glencoe: Free Press, 1957); Morton 
Deutsch and Mary Evans Collins, Interracial 
Housing (Minneapolis: University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1951); John P. Roche and Milton 
M. Gordon, “Can Morality Be Legislated?,” 
in Milton L. Barron (ed), American Minor- 
ities (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1957); 
Daniel M Wilner, Rosabelle Price Walkley, 
and Stuart W Cook, Human Relations in In- 
terractal Housing (Minneapolis’ University of 
Minnesota Press, 1955); and Edward A. Such- 
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the process of racial desegregation set in 
motion by law and administrative order 
both in the South and the North con- 
tinues to provide the variegated data 
which some future sociologist, from a 
more advantageous position in time, will 
be able to use to test the proposition in 
the large and to put what has happened 
into a meaningful theoretical setting. 


OTHER MINORITIES 


A wide variety of scattered studies 
of Jews in the United States have been 
collected by Sklare to make up a 
volume which constitutes the best single 
source of information on this religio- 
ethnic minority. Among the con- 
vergent findings are the solid middle- 
class occupational concentration of this 
group and the rapid acculturation of the 
native-born generations. 

Sociological research focused on 
Catholics as a distinct group on the 
American scene has begun to materialize 
and has been given impetus by the 
parish-oriented studies of Father Joseph 
Fichter.22 It is suggested here, how- 


man, Jobn P. Dean, and Robin M. Willams, 
Jr., Desegregation: Some Propositions and Re- 
search Suggestions (New York: Anti-Defama- 
tion League of B’nai B’rith, 1958), pp. 47-56 

21 Marshall Sklare (ed.), The Jews: Social 
Patterns of an American Group (Glencoe’ 
Free Press, 1958). See also Judith R. Kramer 
and Seymour Leventman, Children of the 
Gilded Ghetto (New Haven and London: 
Yale University Press, 1961); Solomon Poll, 
The Hasidic Community of Williamsburg 
(New York: Free Press of Glencoe, 1962); 
and Moses Rischin, The Promised City: New 
York’s Jews, 1870-1914 (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1962). 

32 Joseph H. Fichter, S.J, Southern Parish, 
Vol. I: Dynamics of a City Church (Chicago 
University of Chicago Press, 1951); Fichter, 
Social Relations in the Urban Parish (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1954); 
Fichter, Parochial School: A Sociological 
Study (Notre Dame, Ind.: University of 
Notre Dame Press, 1958); Joseph B. Schuyler, 
S J., Northern Parish (Chicago: Loyola Uni- 
versity Press, 1960). See also John J. Kane, 
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ever, that the parish, though an ec- 
clesiastical unit, is not a natural socio- 
logical entity, because the communal 
ties of its members characteristically 
extend beyond parochial lines. Further 
studies of Catholics might well follow 
the pattern of Lenski’s inquiry into the 
subculturally based values of different 
religious groups, in which the white 
Catholics of Detroit are conceived as a 
“socio-religious” community made up of 
several classes and extending through- 
out the metropolitan area.? 

The “triple melting pot” thesis, ad- 
vanced earlier by Ruby Jo Reeves 
Kennedy on the basis of her inter- 
marriage studies in New Haven, sug- 
gested that the various white national 
origins groups were disappearing as com- 
munal entities and respectively merging 
into each of the major religious divisions 
in the nation. This concept provided 
one of the principal themes of Will 
Herberg’s best-selling Protestant-Catho- 
lic-Jew which examined the process in 
some detail" It should be noted, how- 
ever, that Gans’s recent report on the 
life of a second-generation Italian-Amer- 
ican working-class group in Boston’s 
West End indicates in this instance 
considerable informal ethnic closure in 
primary group relationships on the basis 
of common national origins.?* 


Catholic-Protestant Conflicts in America (Chi- 


cago: Henry Regnery, 1955). 

28 Gerhard Lenski, The Religious Factor 
(Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 1961). 

2t Ruby Jo Reeves Kennedy, “Single or 
Triple Melting-Pot? Intermarriage Trends in 
New Haven, 1870-1940,” American Journal 
of Sociology, Vol. 49, No. 4 (January 1944), 
pp. 331-339 and “Single or Triple Melting 
Pot? Intermarriage in New Haven, 1870- 
1950,” American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 
58, No. 1 (July 1952), pp. 56~59. 

35 Will Herberg, Protestant-Cathoke-Jew 
(Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 1955); a 
revised paperback edition was issued as a 
Doubleday Anchor Book in 1960. 

26 Herbert J. Gans, The Urban Villagers 
(New York The Free Press of Glencoe, 1962). 
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An over-all theoretical perspective on 
the assimilation process in America has 
been suggested by Gordon who, after 
examining the historical rise of such 
theories as Anglo-conformity, the melt- 
ing pot, and cultural pluralism, distin- 
guishes between cultural assimilation 
(acculturation) and structural assimila- 
tion, which involves the entry of minor- 
ity-group members into the social 
cliques, organizations, and institutional 
activities of the majority. The hy- 
pothesis suggested is that the American 
experience with regard to most minority 
groups has been one of eventual massive 
acculturation but the maintenance of 
considerable structural separation, par- 
ticularly on a racial and religious basis. 
This situation is characterized as one of 
“structural pluralism,” with the more 
distinctive cultural differences between 
groups hinging on social class rather 
than ethnicity.?’ 

Studies of America’s most recent large 
influx of newcomers, the Puerto Ricans, 
have dealt with this minority in New 
York City, the area of primary concen- 
tration.” Two new volumes on Ameri- 


37 Milton M. Gordon, “Assimilation in 
America: Theory and Reality,” Daedalus, 
Vol 90° Ethnic Groups in American Life, 
Spring 1961, pp 263-285. 

28 C, Wright Mills, Clarence Senior, and 
Rose Kohn Goldsen, The Puerto Rican Jour- 
ney (New York: Harper, 1950); Elena Padilla, 
Up From Puerto Rico (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1958); Beatrice Bishop 
Berle, 80 Puerto Rican Families in New York 
City (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1958); Christopher Rand, The Puerto Ricans 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1958); 
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cans of Chinese descent help fill the 
need for a general survey of the history 
and place of this group in American 
life.*° 

Space does not permit citational ref- 
erence to a number of valuable reports 
on the role of various ethnic minorities 
in other nations and parts of the world. 
Suffice it to note here that these include 
attention to the West Indian colored 
migrants in Britain, the “overseas” 
Chinese in Southeast Asia, and the 
African peoples—who, of course, by far 
outnumber the dominant whites—in 
South Africa, the Rhodesias, and the 
Portugese territories, among others. 
Such comparative data, in conjunction 
with the American studies reviewed 
above, should aid in the development of 
valid generalizations about the relation- 
ships of ethnic minority and majority 
peoples in various settings. Hopefully, 
such generalizations will be helpful to a 
world in which divisions on the basis 
of race, religion, and national origins 
have thus far, much more often than 
not, proven to be a virulent source of 
tension and conflict. 
Dan Wakefield, Island in the City (Boston’ 
Houghton Mifflin, 1959); Joseph P. Fitzpat- 
rick, SJ., “Attitudes of Puerto Ricans toward 
Color,” American Catholic Sociological Re- 
view, Vol. 20, No. 3 (Fall 1959), pp. 219-233; 
Oscar Handlin, The Newcomers (Cambzidge, 
Mass.‘ Harvard University Press, 1959). The 
Handlin volume is also concerned with New 
York’s Negroes 

20 Rose Hum Lee, The Chinese in the United 
States’ of America (Hong Kong: Hong Kong 
University Press, 1960); S. W. Kung, Chinese 
in American Life (Seattle: University of 
Washington Press, 1962) 
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CHartes Marix. Man in the Struggle for 
Peace. Pp xlvi, 242. New York: 
Harper & Row, 1963. $5.00 


A former president of the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations, author of 
this book, advocates a revolution in the 
West. But it is not a Communist revolu- 
tion, nor is it a revolution in the ordinarily 
understood sense of the overthrow of a 
government, form of government, or social 
system with another taking its place. 
Rather he uses the word “revolution” in 
the sense of advocating a drastic change 
in the manner of conducting the struggle 
for peace and of waging the Cold War 
in the face of the Communist threat. It 
is an interesting book, and well worth read- 
ing for anyone studying or concerned about 
the United Nations, or the foreign policy 
of any state, or existentialism as applied 
to diplomacy and to governments. 

It is rather unusual in its cataloguing of 
large numbers of points on which to evalu- 
ate the Cold War, to appraise the relation 
of the United States to the United Nations, 
to consider alternatives before mankind, 
and to set forth areas in which “revolu- 
tion” is needed in the West. There is a 
limited penetration, however, since all of 
its considerations are predominantly stated 
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in terms of a contest between the Com- 
munists and Western civilization. There 
is a minimum of analysis of both com- 
munism and Western civilization in terms 
of the nature of man, whether he is 
meant to be free, whether he has a 
spiritual worth and dignity on this earth 
under God. 

There does not seem to be a sufficient 
emphasis and consideration of the import- 
ance of individual freedom—Creator- 
endowed freedom—if you please. Thus 
the tremendous advance of the people of 
Africa and Asia into self-government and 
sovereignty and out of colonialism, with 
very little of Communist domination or 
control of the results, seems to be in the 
author’s mind a loss to Western civiliza- 
tion, rather than a significant gain for 
human freedom and dignity. Thus the 
enumeration includes within its thirty- 
three numbered points as criteria to meas- 
ure objectively how Western civiliza- 
tion has been faring in the Cold War points 
such as these: “Are there active Communist 
Parties outside of Iron Curtain countries?” 
“Ts there one single ‘Free Party’ inside the 
Iron Curtain Countries?” Both of these, 
of course, simply reflect the difference be- 
tween a free system and a controlled or 
totalitarian system. It is not clear why 
the author enumerates points of this kind 
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in measuring Communist status in the 
Cold War. 

When one completes the reading of 
Man in the Struggle for Peace, realizing 
that it was written by an exceptionally able 
diplomat who has been active in the United 
Nations from its origins at the Charter 
Drafting Session in San Francisco in 1945, 
who for many years headed the delegation 
of Lebanon to the United Nations, who 
finally served with distinction as Presi- 
dent of the General Assembly, and who 
now writes from the calm and reflective 
vantage point of a professorship of phi- 
losophy at the American University of 
Beirut, Lebanon, the thought occurs that 
perhaps what the book discloses most of 
all are the limitations and inadequacies of 
the foreign policy of the United States 
and of the other states of the West. The 
need comes through for a definite lifting of 
the foreign policy of the United States to 
a policy placing the future well-being of 
all mankind as a first priority over and 
above the emphasis on national self- 
interest. 

Dr. Charles Malik deserves high praise 
for assembling, in such convenient and 
readable form, reflections and observa- 
tions and perspective from an unusual 
lifetime of active diplomacy covering 
especially the first decade of the United 
Nations Organization, which continues to 
hold within itself, with all of its limita- 
tions and failures, as the author points out, 
the best hope for peace, and, may I add, 
for freedom for mankind. 

HAROLD STASSEN 

Stassen, Kephart, Sarkis, and Scullin 

Philadelphia 


JosEpH FRANKEL. The Making of Foreign 
Policy: An Analysis of Foreign Policy. 
Pp. xv, 231. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1963. $5.60. 

Scholars and students who have long 
been uneasy or dissatisfied with the 
traditional treatment of international re- 
lations as a field of study will rejoice at 
this tightly organized, polished book on 
decision-making in foreign policy. It is an 
extraordinarily intelligent work, seasoned 
with proper modesty about the limitations 
of abstraction in politics, especially quanti- 
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fication, which nevertheless seeks to an- 
alyze international relations through a 
theoretical approach to the foreign-policy 
decisions of individual states rather than 
through the descriptive historical or 
societal approach to a world community. 

The author maintains a healthy attitude 
about the disorder, discontinuity, and dif- 
ficult definition of any “decision” in 
foreign policy, but he builds a model for 
a reasonable analysis and comprehension 
of this imperfect process, which allegedly 
determines the action of nation-states 
and the ways of world politics. Early 
tillers of decision-making theory as an 
approach to international relations, suca as 
Richard Snyder, tended to focus on the 
behavior of the actors as responses to past, 
perceived experience. Frankel’s work adds 
the dimension of a nonperceived environ- 
ment, whether physical or psychological, 
that can inhibit or frustrate decision- 
makers. Thus, after a description of the 
hierarchy of authorities that make foreign- 
policy “decisions,” as well as the auxiliary 
services or marginal experts that con- 
tribute to the making of decisions, the 
idea of the national interest is introduced 
as part of the environment of policy- 
makers, further complicated by the in- 
fluence of a domestic environment contain- 
ing public opinion, parties, and power 
elites. 

A substantial section of this high-strung 
analysis of decision-making, which is rife 
with illustrations from American and 
British experience, though somewhat limited 
in Continental examples, is devoted to 
values and their control of policy. Here 
the author shows a hearty acquaintance 
with the literature in the field, carefully 
pegging and dissecting the meaning of 
ideology, motivation, and the selection of 
superior values to a decision-maker con- 
fronted by a problem and coerced into a 
response. It is a short step from this 
array of influences upon the policy prac- 
titioner to an examination of his “free- 
dom” to act at all: that is, what ceter- 
minist convictions, if any, does he or his 
institution hold? how does personal mo- 
rality imprison his choices? and to what 
extent can any foreign policy be said to be 
rational, when rather, rationalizations are 
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so frequently demanded by the political 
environment for largely illogical action? 

The last part of the book pries into the 
continuum of the decision-making process. 
Surely the simple diagram of the minister 
pondering and picking alternatives in sub- 
lime judgment will not do. Decisions arise 
from previous decisions and flow invisibly 
into the next round of choices open to a 
hierarchy of officials that entwine one 
policy matter with another. And post 
facto political decisions must be gingerly 
tried, reasonably implemented, and often 
explained before they are truly integrated 
with a course of action deserving the 
name of “policy.” Foreign policy cannot 
be reduced to simple observations, espe- 
cially as a key to major international de- 
velopments, but good tools, a clearing of 
sentimental nonsense, and a steady building 
of blocks of knowledge about men and 
their institutions will help. 

This review is only a suggestion of the 
intriguing alleys of analysis of foreign 
policy through which Mr. Frankel me- 
anders. He is as good a guide as Virgil 
through the hell, purgatory, and paradise 
of his subject, and the reader would be 
well advised to take the whole trip. 

GERARD J. MANGONE 

Professor of Political Science 

Maxwell Graduate School 

Syracuse University 


F. S. NortHepce. British Foreign Policy: 
The Process of Readjustment, 1945- 
1961. Pp. 341. New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger, 1963. $6.50. 


This book relates some of the major 
problems of recent British diplomacy. Al- 
though not generally critical, in the process 
Dr. Northedge joins those Britishers who 
urge their government to substitute some 
kind of long-range policy planning for 
muddling through. His account of Britain’s 
enthusiastic sponsorship of the Baghdad 
Pact makes interesting reading in light of 
frequent criticism one hears of the United 
States as preoccupied with building paper 
alliances. 

Yet American readers may be annoyed 
by the repeated contrast between British 
pragmatism and an alleged American tend- 
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ency to see all world conflicts in moral 
terms. Though perhaps accurately ap- 
plied to Sir Anthony Eden and the late 
John Foster Dulles, this contrast com- 
pletely misses the enormously influential 
“realist” school in the United States and 
the vocal possessors of the “nonconformist 
conscience” in Britain. It also ignores 
Dulles’ in fact rather cautious adherence 
to the policy of containment, despite his 
sometimes ringing statements. These over- 
sights are symptomatic of the volume’s 
central defect—the author is too con- 
cerned with the highest levels of official 
decision, and with the words of policy- 
makers, to distinguish always the reality 
of policy and the influences behind it. 

The dust jacket asserts that “the broader 
aspects of policy are brought into view, 
including the force of public opinion [and] 
the effects of party controversy.” This 
promise is fulfilled only haphazardly. One 
of the author’s major concerns is Britain’s 
adjustment to her role as a second-level 
power, but he says nothing about the 
various kinds of adjustment typical of 
different Britishers, and of the conse- 
quences. His chapter on arms control 
totally ignores the umilateralist debate 
which so wracked the Labour Party. He 
notes Eden’s tremendous misjudgment of 
American reactions to Suez, but can offer 
no explanation of Eden’s distorted vision. 
He shrewdly observes that the Government 
of the 1950’s talked of German reunifica- 
tion with tongue in cheek and was actually 
quite satisfied to see Germany divided, 
with the Western part allied to the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO)— 
but he misses the fact that most Labourites’ 
“disengagement” plans were addressed to 
getting Soviet troops out of East Europe, 
and were prepared to tolerate a unified but 
neutralized and, if possible, disarmed 
Germany. 

This book seems primarily intended for 
students. As a chronicle of Britain’s 
actions in the world arena it is useful, 
though readers may find C. M. Wood- 
house’s British Foreign Policy since the 
Wer more perceptive. But as an explana- 
tion it suggests, at least by default, that 
public opinion, interest groups, and even 
parties make little difference. Just pos- 
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sibly, this is an accurate description for 
Britain. But I do not think the author 
really believes so, and in avoiding sys- 
tematic discussion of the issue he does 
students a serious disservice. 
Bruce M. RUSSETT 
Assistant Professor of 
Political Science 
Yale University 


HeLmur Scumipt. Defense or Retalia- 
tion: A German View. Translated by 
Edward Thomas Pp. xvi, 264. New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1962. 
$7.00. 

This book is an unusually astute, sen- 
sible, and moderate discussion of European 
military defense problems by an excep- 
tionally able West German Social Demo- 
crat, who is a member of the Bundestag 
Defense Committee. Within the frame- 
work of generally accepted official thinking 
about these matters, there is little if 
anything to equal it in scope or depth. 
Although it is labeled “A German View,” 
it is for the most part not marred by 
national parochialism and certainly would 
be accepted by many—although not enough 
—American experts. 

The essential argument of the book is 
that present Western defense strategy 
courts thermonuclear war—which the au- 
thor feels could not be “won”—by relying 
on nuclear weapons instead of “conven- 
tional” strength. He sees this reliance 
both in terms of over-all strategy—that is, 
H-bombs—and in terms of the tactical 
nuclear weapons which are such an integral 
part of present North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO) strength. Strategic 
nuclear strength, the author points out, 
can be used only in retaliation for an 
attack, and this fact undermines the 
credibility of the deterrent and at the same 
time leaves open only a course leading to 
annihilation of everybody. Use of tactical 
nuclear weapons, on the other hand, would 
quickly escalate, with the same result. The 
way out, according to Herr Schmidt, is to 
build up NATO’s “conventional” forces to 
a point where they could cope with a 
Soviet “conventional” attack without re- 
sort to nuclear weapons. 
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Of course it is clear that elimination 
of tactical nuclear weapons would reduce 
risks of “incidents” that might escalate 
into all-out war. But the basic premise 
here is, clearly, that a war in Europe with 
conventional weapons is possible. Although 
Herr Schmidt feels that units armed with 
tactical nuclear weapons should “beck- 
stop” the “conventionally” armed troops, 
he seems to feel that if such weapons are 
not used initially they will not be used at 
all. That is to say, the “loser” would 
accept his position without resorting to his 
nuclear capacity, either in tactical or 
strategic form 

Of course one cannot say flatly that 
under no circumstances could this con- 
ceivably happen. But is it likely, even 
remotely? In Europe we are dealing not 
with peripheral areas—such as Laos—of 
less than primary concern to either the 
United States or the Soviet Union, but 
with core interests of life-and-death sig- 
nificance to both. Why should either side 
launch a war involving such areas if it is 
prepared—under any circumstances at all 
—to lose it? Can one expect that leaders 
so irrational as to undertake such an 
action would then be rational enough to 
abstain from use of nuclear weapons if 
need be? If so, why not settle the issue 
with a chess match? 

To single out Herr Schmidt for criticism 
for ignoring these matters would be unfair, 
because they are ignored in nearly all 
Western writing concerned with NATO, 
and he borrows heavily from American 
positions—indeed, too heavily. The book 
was written in 1960, when many Americans 
were worried about a “missile gap” that 
turned out not to be there. Herr Schmidt 
accepted the “missile gap” fantasy as 
fact, and based a good deal of his argu- 
mentation on ıt. 

Because he is a German, even though 
his presentation is not nationalistic, Herr 
Schmidt’s discussion of German issues is 
especially interesting, even though am- 
biguous, or, possibly, especially interesting 
because it is ambiguous. He recognizes 
the absurdity of the policy followed by the 
Adenauer government and successive 
American administrations of trying to 
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force reunification on Western terms. On 
the other hand, he insists that the goal 
of reunification not be forgotten, and he 
criticizes the allies for, in effect, “using” 
West Germany for their own ends at the 
expense of reunification. The interesting 
aspect of this is that many allied leaders 
would like to get away from the Adenauer 
line, which has made reunification impos- 
sible, at least for the time, but hesitate to 
do so because of German insistence on it. 

In this connection, Western statesmen 
would do well to heed Herr Schmidt’s 
repeated warnings that West German 
policy must be devoted to German and not 
Allied interests. He clearly sees a dichot- 
omy between them. Note one especially 
significant passage: “No doubt the de- 
velopment of a state consciousness oriented 
on the Federal Republic is desirable; but 
there is no doubt that it is every bit as 
much a matter of life and death to pre- 
serve a national consciousness oriented 
on the nation as a whole... . It makes no 
sense to attempt to obscure, in the sacred 
name of Western European integration, the 
immense chasm between Federal German 
state consciousness and the German nation 
as a whole. One day we shall see that 
the German generation now growing up 
will not for ever be prevented by its pre- 
occupation with professional success, tele- 
vision, football and cars, from taking 
thought for its national destiny.” 

Herr Schmidt writes these words in no 
spirit of military defiance. On the con- 
trary, he feels that any hopes for German 
reunification have meaning only in terms 
of de-emphasizing its military role— 
through, for example, a Central European 
zone of arms limitation—although he 
stops short of spelling out how he would 
proceed from there to reunification. At 
the same time, however, he resolutely 
opposes any Western “concessions over 
Berlm” unless arms limitation and in- 
spection have been achieved first. His 
implication is that the latter would bring 
the former. In the opinion of this re- 
viewer, the logical sequence is just the 
reverse. 

Any disagreement aside, one can only 
hope that men more of Herr Schmidt's 
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persuasions will come to power in West 
Germany in the years ahead. 
FRED WARNER NEAL 
Professor of International Relations 
Claremont College 
Claremont 
California 


Jonn J. Jonnson (Ed.). The Role of the 
Military in Underdeveloped Countries. 
Pp. viii, 427. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1962. $8.50. 

The outstanding contribution to this 
volume of essays is that by Edward Shils 
on “The Miltary in the Political Develop- 
ment of the New States.” Shils begins 
with the fact that in ten of the thirty 
states which have acquired independence 
since the second world war, the army has 
provided an alternative to parliamentary 
government, although with two partial ex- 
ceptions, it played little part ım the 
struggle for freedom. Nearly all of these 
states began with representative govern- 
ment, but in many of them the difficulty 
of combining democracy with rapid eco- 
nomic development soon became apparent, 
Distrust of local industrialists, together 
with a vague admiration for Russian prog- 
ress, in many cases led their rulers to put 
the bulk of their resources into the public 
sector of industry. This in turn involved 
many economic controls and enormously 
increased the power of the politicians. 
Power exercised its usual corrupting in- 
fluence. The army, which combined 
“modernism” with integrity derived from 
its European training, was in many coun- 
tries the most patriotic and the most 
highly organized element in society, and it 
was natural that, disgusted with the cor- 
ruption of the politicians, it should inter- 
vene. This general account requires—and 
receives from Shils—considerable modifi- 
cation in some of the countries concerned, 
It does not, for example, apply to India, 
where a highly trained and devoted civil 
service, a large intelligentsia, and able 
political leadership made it neither pos- 
sible nor necessary for the army to appear 
as the savior of society. The case of 
Pakistan was different because of the com- 
parative neglect by Muslims before parti- 
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tion and the opportunities for Western 
education, together with the fact that most 
senior posts in the old civil service were 
held by Europeans or Hindus. Altogether 
this is a stimulating and provocative 
essay. 

Other essayists apply these principles 
to particular countries. Pauker tells the 
story of Indonesia, where dictatorship is 
given the polite name of “guided democ- 
racy.” The army consisted partly of Dutch- 
or Japanese-trained regulars and partly of 
politically controlled former guerrillas. At- 
tempts to weed out the riffraff always led 
to rebellion. Personal factions also played 
their part. The army constantly inter- 
fered in politics, and instead of providing 
a healthy influence, it has become the 
instrument of oppression—the means of 
maintaining martial law under a president 
who is neither a political thinker nor an 
administrator, but a shrewd political 
tactician and demagogue. 

Lucien Pye graphically describes the 
chaos in Burma and acutely analyzes its 
causes. An important group of articles 
dealing with Latin America leave the 
reader somewhat confused—as is perhaps 
inevitable in view of the fact that between 
1945 and 1957 “de facto regimes suc- 
cumbed to military pressure or armed 
rebellions in all but five of the twenty 
republics.” These essays do, however, 
throw a lot of light on politics in Latin 
America. 

Sm PERCIVAL GRIeFITHS 


Borzstaw Apam Boczex. Flags of Con- 
venience: An International Legal Study. 
Pp. xvi, 323. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1962. $8.00. 


Dr. Boczek’s book will be an indispens- 
able source of information about “flags of 
convenience,” the name given to flags 
flown by ships registered in countries other 
than those of the real owners’ nationality. 
With clarity, thoroughness, and accuracy, 
he gives the most complete story available 
of the origin of the practice, and of the 
legal, economic, and political issues that 
have arisen out of it. The book, not 
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surprisingly, was cited in the opinion of 
February 18, 1963, in the first relevant 
cases decided by the United States Su- 
preme Court after publication. It is also 
to Dr. Boczek’s credit that his analysis 
of the legal issues that reached the 5u- 
preme Court in those cases leads to the 
same conclusion as the Court’s, that is, 
that without a clear statement of Congres- 
sional purpose to apply the United Stetes 
labor relations laws to flag-of-convenience 
ships, such a far-reaching intent cannot be 
assumed. He also presents good analyses 
of the other legal disputes surrounding 
flags of convenience. Like many other 
writers he favors the view that nations 
have a duty to recognize that a ship has 
the nationality of the country where it 
is registered and whose flag it flies. He 
is not sympathetic with the efforts made 
in Geneva and elsewhere to require a 
“genuine link” between ship and nation 
before such recognition is due. 

The thoroughness of Dr. Boczek’s re- 
search is attested by his references to 
numerous studies of the subject, including 
such a hard-to-find thesis as that of 
Per Mender, originally wntten, from a 
Norwegian point of view, as part of grad- 
uate work at Cornell Law School. The 
only important subject that I failed to 
find in the book was a reference to the 
Danish and Finnish ships requisitioned and 
used extensively by the United States 
during World War II. They are significant 
to the subject of “effective control” of 
ships that may be needed by the United 
States in wartime. Dr. Boczek’s discussion 
of this subject is generally complete, but 
the story of the Danish and Finnish ships 
demonstrates that our power to obtain 
ships for defense needs does not really 
depend on their flying the flags of the 
United States or of “convenient,” low- 
taxing, small nations. Without the national 
defense argument it is hard to see what 
other reason should impel the United 
States government to encourage the 
creation of a “runaway fleet” of ships 
owned by United States citizens, regard- 
less of the outcome of the legal issues. 
Also, the controversy may be changing 
its direction as more of the “runaway” 
ships are registered under flags of nations 
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that have a more “genuine link” with the 
owner than mere convenience. The strug- 
gle will then begin to center on the true 
problem, that is, how far can the United 
States and other nations force bona fide 
foreign flag ships to abide by their peculiar 
labor and safety laws? Dr. Boczek’s 
work also deals fully with this intriguing 
question. 
MicHaet H. Carpozo 
Professor of Law 
Cornell University 
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PENDEREL Moon. Divide and Quit. Pp. 
302. Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1962. $5.50. 
The partition of India was among the 

most dramatic and historic events of the 

century. It remains a source of fascina- 
tion for scholars and laymen alike. In 
recent years there have appeared studies 
of a high order, such as V. P. Menon’s 
account from the inside and Lumby’s con- 
cise summary of the major documents 
narrating the transfer of power There 
have also been highly distorted “explana- 
tions,” notably Mosley’s The Last Days 
of the British Raj. Mr. Moon’s book be- 
longs to the first category and is important 
on two levels: a new dimension of au- 
thoritative firsthand reports on the dis- 
orders in the large princely State of 

Bahawalpur during the critical months of 

1947 and a bold, provocative interpreta- 

tion of the cause of partition and com- 

munal slaughter. 

Mr. Moon brings to his task unusual 
qualifications: long service in the Punjab; 
the position of 2IC in Bahawalpur during 
the fateful year—as Revenue Minister of 
the State and right hand of Chief Minister 
Gurmani; an abiding affection for the 
peoples of the subcontinent—he was one of 
a handful of Indian Civil Service men to 
remain, and to be allowed to stay, in the 
service of free India; deep understanding 
of the forces at work in the Punjab; and 
a disciplined style, both cogent and lucid. 

The first half of the book traverses the 
well-known ground of the decade preced- 
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ing partition, but with a difference: the 
focus is largely on the tangled politics of 
the Punjab, which the author observed at 
close range as District Officer of Amritsar. 
The record is accurately laid bare, despite 
the absence of documentation. There are 
candid judgments on key actors in the 
drama: Governor Glancy is severely criti- 
cized for accepting the Khizar coalition 
ministry of Hindus, Akali Sikhs, and a 
weakened Unionist Muslim group in 1946; 
Khizar himself is blamed. The charge of 
indifference among some British officials is 
acknowledged too. On the still-controver- 
sial issue of the workability of the Cabinet 
Mission Plan, Moon’s assessment is crisp— 
and sound: “This deep difference of aim 
[between Congress and League] could not 
be bridged by a flimsy paper scheme, such 
as the Cabinet Mission had devised” (p. 
63). In sharp contrast to Mosley’s view, 
Lord Mountbatten is absolved of respon- 
sibility for the disturbances. 

Throughout his account, Moon asserts 
the inevitability of communal disaster. 
Typical is the remark, “So with a quite 
unprecedented unanimity all set forth to- 
gether on a path leading straight to mass 
slaughter . . . in the Punjab [it was] 
an absolute certainty. . . . [Only British 
officials there] were aware of an impending 
calamity which they were powerless to 
avert” (p. 70). This is plausible but not 
convincing. A doctrine of inevitability 
may satisfy the conscience of all who were 
involved, but it requires abundant evidence 
before history acquiesces in this—in- 
adequately supported—judgment. 

From the narrative of disturbances in 
Bahawalpur, the second half of the book, 
the state’s record is impressive. Total 
casualties were about 3,000, compared with 
Indian press estimates of 70,000 at the 
time. There were some grisly incidents, 
especially the dastardly killing of hundreds 
of Sikhs by a police escort en route to 
the Indian state of Jaisalmir and lesser 
deeds in Bahawalnagar and remote towns. 
All are recounted without regard for 
sensibilities of those responsible. The state 
police and arny emerge as unreliable 
beneficiaries of loot, with some exceptions. 
The ruler appears as an absentee prince, 
indifferent to the fate of his subjects for 
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the most part. Yet Bahawalpur compared 
very favorably with the total collapse of 
law and order and ensuing human misery 
in central and eastern Punjab. In that 
connection, Moon draws an interesting 
parallel between the Punjab atrocities and 
those of the Mutiny ninety years earlier. 

In a crucial summing-up, the author 
apportions responsibility for the cataclysm. 
The massacres and migration he attributes 
to the decision to create Pakistan and 
divide the Punjab. Partition, in turn, 
became inevitable by the end of 1946, a 
sound judgment; the crucial years were 
1937-1942. Congress is blamed for non- 
co-operation throughout the second world 
war; Jinnah for raising the “dangerous 
slogan” of Pakistan in 1940, when he did 
not intend to follow through; the British 
for “complacency,” for takmg advantage 
of the existing communal and political 
divisions, and for their reluctance to part 
with power in the 1930’s; Gandhi for self- 
deception about the reality of Muslim 
fears and the aspiration for some measure 
of autonomy; and, most important, Jinnah, 
without whom “Pakistan would never have 
come into being” (p. 286). 

No more balanced assessment is to be 
found in the literature. There is, how- 
ever, one interpretation which is at least 
open to question—primary responsibility 
of the Sikhs for the actual Punjab dis- 
orders. The reasoning is plausible: the 
key to Sikh action was not only, or mainly, 
desire for revenge, but the rational goal 
of survival as a cohesive, integrated group, 
which could only be accomplished by 
expelling the Muslims from central and 
eastern Punjab, and this required terror 
tactics. It is in these terms, too, that 
Moon concludes that postponement of the 
transfer to 1948 would only have deferred 
the upheaval a year. Two comments are 
in order: the evidence for the “Sikh plan” 
is totally wanting, and while delay until 
1948 might not have been beneficial— 
Moon says it would have been harmful— 
we shall never know. What is certain, 
however, is that hastening the transfer of 
power in 1947 did lead to disaster. 

MICHAEL BRECHER 

McGill University 
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Geraro D. BERrrEMAN. Hindus of the 
Himalayas. Pp. x, 430. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1963. $8.50. 

Compared with many other people in 
India, those of the lower Himalayas have 
been scantily known in the ethnographic 
literature, but with this comprehensive re- 
port, Berreman has suddenly elevated the 
Paharis of the region just northwest of 
Dehra Dun, and in particular the village 
of Sirkanda, to one of the best described 
variants of Indian civilization. 

The Paharis differ in many ways from 
their compatriots to the south. Their 
mountainous terrain imposes special char- 
acteristics upon their agriculture. Some 
potatoes and irrigated rice are grown, but 
the staples are dry grains, particularly 
millet. Representatives of only five castes 
live in Sirkanda: Rajputs—the great 
majority—and Brahmins at the top and 
Blacksmiths, Barbers, and Bajgis—drum- 
mers, tailors, and basket-makers—at the 
bottom. A few other low or “service” 
castes are found in neighboring villages, 
but collectively they make up only about 
10 per cent of the population, and they 
switch occupations rather more freely than 
in most of India. The low castes oc- 
casionally intermarry, and while it is 
strongly discouraged, even Brahmins and 
Rajputs occasionally get away with inter- 
marriage. 

The gulf between high and low is much 
wider, and there are no representatives of 
Vaisya or Sudra castes to bridge it. The 
lower castes are effectively excluded from 
landowning and so are kept in economic 
dependence upon the dominant majority. 
All castes allow divorce by mutual consent, 
and allow widow remarriage. Brothers 
have considerable sexual freedom with 
each other’s wives, but true polyandry is 
not practiced in the region of which 
Berreman writes. Women are not at all 
secluded, but participate informally in 
most of the social life. Mediums, diviners, 
and animal sacrifice play a more promi- 
nent role among the Pahari than in most 
of India, and they are less concerned with 
ritual purity. Numerous details of cere- 
monies, dress, architecture, songs, and 
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folklore set them off from the plains 


people. 
Nevertheless, the Pahari are truly 
Indians, for not only do they have 


hierarchical castes and feel themselves to 
be Hindus, but they look to the plains as 
the source of cultural inspiration. At- 
tempts have been made to introduce 
“Sanskritized” rituals and to take on at 
least some of the ways of their more 
sophisticated neighbors. Sirkanda has also 
been subjected to the feeble ministrations 
of a “village level worker” and an “eco- 
nomic cooperative supervisor” through 
whom new agricultural methods and com- 
munity development were supposed to 
come to the village. The inevitable fail- 
ures of their programs are masterfully 
described. By contrast, the school teacher 
had limited but real successes. 

Subsistence, religion, kinship, caste, and 
village are all considered. Careful com- 
parisons are repeatedly made with other 
parts of India, and hundreds of intimate 
details of Pahari life make the people 
seem real, as they seldom do in Indian 
ethnographies. I felt that the chapter on 
kinship suffered slightly from more effort 
than necessary to peg the Pahari into one 
or another cell of Murdock’s many cate- 
gories, and in general the book is weaker 
in its attempts to contribute to anthro- 
pological theory than in its ethnographic 
description. But these are trivial objec- 
tions to a fine book and a first-class job 
of ethnographic reporting. 

ROBBINS BURLING 
Assistant Professor of Anthropology 
University of Pennsylvania 


Erk Barnouw and S. KrisHNASWAMY. 
Indian Fim Pp. xi, 301. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1963. $7.50. 
We get so used to regarding mass culture 

as a peculiarly American problem—I was 

tempted to write “disease’—that it is 
enormously illuminating to see an aspect 

of mass communication from so strange a 

new perspective. To us, for whom the 

movies today are a curiously promising 
mixture of wide-screen spectacles, teen-age 
quickies, and a fresh leading edge of low- 
budget innovation, it is positively heady to 
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see an Indian perspective on the film 
medium: where a linguistic tangle; puri- 
tanical, Oxonian-trained socialist bureau- 
crats in search of dull documentaries; ex- 
otic genres such as mythologicals, vaguely 
related to earlier folk traditions; and a 
star system which makes ours look like the 
height of rationality, where these and other 
factors combine to create a system theo- 
retically incapable of having permitted a 
Satyajit Ray to have emerged profession- 
ally. The Bombay-Madras-Calcutta axis 
is so volatile as to render our Radio City- 
Chicago-Hollywood entertainment triangle 
tame by comparison. 

Several themes explored in this fasci- 
nating fifty-year history of Indian movies 
will interest social scientist and humanist 
alike. The charge of American cultural 
imperialism and debasement by celluloid 
has been a staple of both the British 
colonial administrator and the post-inde- 
pendence Indian official, Soekarno ap- 
pended a surprising footnote to this debate 
when he cong-atulated astonished Holly- 
wood executives for being revolutionaries 
in Asia—by fueling the revolution of rising 
expectations, however unwittingly, with 
images of durable consumers goods in their 
productions. More interesting is the evi- 
dence provided of the irrelevance of All 
India Radio’s aspirations to revive classical 
Indian music and extend this revival to 
the masses. Radio Ceylon answered this 
utopian pipe dream with its most success- 
ful hit-parade cf banned film songs on the 
Binaca Toothpaste Hour, reminiscent in 
its audience appeal of early “Amos and 
Andy” listener loyalty. It would be a 
grim paradox indeed if India’s economic 
take-off were slowed down to any con- 
siderable extent by the unrealistically high 
cultural ambitions of the Indian political 
literati. Radio and documentary film both, 
by the evidence presented here, seem to be 
woefully out cf touch with the masses 
they are supposed to be moving. 

Linguists and anthropologists will find 
the unique language and culture complex 
of modern India very interesting as it 
impinges on film. The three major film 
centers at the advent of sound were out- 
side the mainstream of Hindi—140 mil- 
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lions: Bombay—a market of 21 million 
Marathi; Madras—20 million Tamil; and 
Calcutta—53 million Bengali. This led to 
the Indian expedient of shooting a film 
in two languages, one’s own and Hindi, 
which was not even as easy as fha? sounds, 
for what kind of Hindi would you use— 
Sanskritized? Persianized? lowbrow? Other 
features will attract the comparative film 
scholar: the intense censorship tradition, 
and its double standard for Western and 
Indian films; the greater activism of the 
Indian audiences; the compulsory unhappy 
ending which is a formula in the “social” 
film; the ambiguous results of the blind— 
and block—booking of Government-made 
documentaries; the “talky,” voice-over- 
narrative tradition of these documentaries 
which must appear in all of India’s many 
languages; the undeveloped role of the 
film society in nurturing a sense of crea- 
tivity; and, of course, the relationships of 
the great Ray to the main body of Indian 
motion pictures. 

As regional and national cultures inter- 
penetrate in the emergence of a global 
community, we will be fortunate if we have 
more clear, solid books like this one. Its 
Indian author came to Columbia University 
to get his MA and then returned to film 
production in Madras; the American 
author, a former network writer and one 
of our sanest academic analysts of mass 
communication, took a Fulbright to India 
to collaborate on this book. It is an 
earnest of the kind of transnational col- 
laboration that will make an international 
intellectual world a productive and satisfy- 
ing milieu. This side of that paradise, we 
must suffer inadequate indexes with a grim 
smile—my only quibble with a very worth- 
while volume. 

Patrick D. Hazarp 

Professor of English 

Beaver College 


Donato Evcene Smrru. India as a Secu- 
lar State. Pp. xix, 518. Princeton, 
N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1963. 
$10.00. 

Religion has been so potent a force 
throughout Indian history that the In- 
dian government’s commitment to the crea- 
tion of a secular state might seem singu- 
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larly paradoxical. Yet, as Professor 
Smith points out in this well-documented, 
thoughtful work, “the Secular State is 
one aspect of India’s total democratic ex- 
periment” (p. 500). This commitment 
is part of the legacy of British rule, which 
elevated religious neutrality and legal 
equity to the eminence, at least, of tenets 
of policy, if not always prescriptions for 
practice The author, moreover, finds 
echoes of secularism in both the Hindu and 
the Muslim eras of antiquity, and argues 
persuasively that Hinduism, of all Asian 
religions, is most predisposed toward peace- 
ful coexistence with a secular government. 

Considering India’s vast Muslim minor- 
ity—India is still the world’s third largest 
“Muslim” nation after all—the secular 
state may, of course, be seen as the most 
sensible solution to the problem of admin- 
istration in a Jand of religious pluralism 
Viewed from the history of India’s na- 
tionalist movement, on the other hand, it 
may be termed a reaction against the 
religious premise out of which Pakistan 
was born, The first third of this book 
is devoted to an examination of the his- 
toric roots and general character of the 
secular state, in India and, indeed, the 
world over. 

In parts II through VI of this work, 
Smith deals with the practical conse- 
quences of the secular state in independent 
India, exploring specifically those areas of 
conflict where the public interest, as ex- 
pressed through legislation, clashes with 
religious dogma. The constitutional aboli- 
tion of “Untouchability,” the Hindu 
Marriage Act, Hindu Social Disabilities Re- 
moval Act, Madras Temple Entry Authori- 
zation Act, and many other laws com- 
prising the revised “Hindu Code” are all 
considered in impressive detail and with 
an admirably objective tone of inquiry. 
The thorny problem of the role of religion 
in state-supported education is tackled 
at length, as is that of the power of Hindu 
communalism in politics. 

To the question of whether the Republic 
of India can in fact be considered a secu- 
lar state today, Smith’s answer is a quali- 
fied “Yes.” Yet no array of evidence 
“proving” the secular nature of the Indian 
State can, it must be remembered, dis- 
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prove the predominantly religious nature 
of India’s population. Confronting himself 
with the more difficult problem of the pros- 
pects for survival of India’s “secular State” 
in the critical years ahead, the author con- 
cludes that it has “far more than an even 
chance.” This optimistic prognosis is 
heartening, and—based as it is on so ex- 
haustive an analysis of available sources— 
let us hope, accurate. 
STANLEY A, WOLPERT 

Assistant Professor of History 

University of California 

Los Angeles 


Str CHARLES JerFries. Ceylon: The Path 
to Independence. Pp. x, 148. New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1963. 
$4.50. 

Ceylon: The Path to Independence is a 
more specific discussion, as exemplified by 
Ceylon, of Sir Charles Jeffries’ more gen- 
eral study on the Transfer of Power in 
recent British colonial experience. Writing 
from his perspective as a former Under 
Secretary of the Colonial Office, he picks 
out the political forces and guiding ideas 
of London and Colombo, which together 
wove the intricate patterns of negotiation 
and resolution leading to independence for 
Ceylon. It is the most sensitive and reflec- 
tive treatment of the inner working of 
the Ceylon transition, as seen in both 
capitals, that this reviewer has yet been. 

He traces hastily the early colonial 
period. The breakdown of the Crown 
Colony System is well recounted. More 
interpretative care is given to the series 
of reforms leading from Donoughmore 
through Soulbury. While the framework 
is conventional British constitutional analy- 
sis, the institutional changes are artfully 
linked to the inner workings of the British 
and Ceylonese administrations, the de- 
bate within both governments, and the 
dialogue between them 

Three themes illuminate the whole, each 
a dilemma without a tidy answer. Firstly, 
until independence, the British officials had 
to provide increasing self-government while 
reserving ultimate powers to the Governor 
over what Her Majesty's Government 
thought indispensable subjects. Each suc- 
cessive constitutional step shifted the 
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balance more toward self-government and 
increasingly restricted powers for the Gov- 
ernor. Secondly, the problem of com- 
munal differences within Ceylon arose early 
and was never satisfactorily resolved. The 
overriding causes lay deep within the social 
fabric, and no mere electoral devices could 
legitimately be blamed. These differences 
have increasingly come to the fore since 
independence. Thirdly, Sir Charles makes 
clear the serious British public servant’s 
concern that should power be transferred 
to Ceylon, it would go neither to a small 
oligarchy of privileged Ceylonese nor to 
the majority Sinhalese community alone, 
but that both the masses of the population 
and the minority communities should have 
a protective share of power. In the end, 
of course, this double aspiration proved 
contradictory. Transfer of power to Cey- 
lonese masses through the universal fran- 
chise resulted in the gradual disenfranchise- 
ment of the Tamil estate-worker minority 
and made it easy for the Sinhalese ma- 
jority then to shape the government to 
meet Sinhalese mass and middle-class Bud- 
dhist aspirations at the expense of the posi- 
tions hitkerto occupied by the Ceylonese 
Tamil and other minorities. 

These central themes in Ceylon’s his- 
tory form the thoughtful background for 
this sophisticated discussion of relations 
between responsible officials in London and 
Colombo as they negotiated independence 
for Ceylon, This book is highly recom- 
mended for students of Ceylon and of 
British colonial statecraft and for those 
who are encouraged to find instances where 
sensible men, with courage to make the 
most of what political room Jor maneuver 
they possess, cen effect sound compromise 
and bring off constructive political change. 

Howarp WRIGGINS 

Member 

Policy Planning Council 

Department of State 


ARNOLD C. Brackman. Indonesian Com- 
munism: A History. Pp. xvi, 336. 
New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1963. 
$6.50. 

Brackman, a correspondent in Southeast 

Asia from 1945 to 1955, presents the first 

survey of the entire history of the Indo- 
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nesian Communist party, or Partei Kom- 
munis Indonesia (PKI), the first of the 
Asian Communist parties—founded in May 
1920—and the largest of the nongoverning 
Communist parties in the world—with a 
present claimed membership of over two 
million and in control of a network of 
mass organizations claiming over twelve 
million members. Previous to this book, 
in order to find analyses of even some of 
the periods in the PKI’s history, one had 
to hunt for scattered periodical articles, 
monographs, and passing references in 
books concerned with general Indonesian 
politics. 

Indonesian Communism: A History is a 
competent outline of the PKI story until 
mid-1948 when, in the middle of the 
Indonesian struggle for independence from 
the Netherlands, the PKI turned against 
the Republic and led the Madiun rebellion. 
But Brackman’s analysis of the period from 
mid-1948 to the present, a period of ex- 
tremely sparse secondary sources in Eng- 
lish, is open to some major criticisms. 
The main criticism of what he presents 
concerns the questionable analysis of PKI 
strategy and tactics as the reflection of 
decisions made in Moscow, and of a con- 
tinual struggle for power within the party 
between the “Moscow” or Right and 
“Peking” or Left factions. Such an analy- 
sis does not seem substantiated by avail- 
able evidence. Rather, the young Com- 
munists who won control of the PKI in 
January 1951 have demonstrated a sur- 
prising cohesiveness—-there has not been 
even one demotion; and they have appar- 
ently developed their own strategy and 
tactics based on foreign experience but 
especially on the internal Indonesian situa- 
tion. 

Indonesian Communism: A History does 
not attempt to analyze the bases of power 
of the major political forces in Indonesia: 
President Sukarno, the army, the nation- 
alists, the Moslem organizations, and the 
PKI. This means that it cannot present a 
clear picture of actual or potential power 
available either to the PKI or to the 
forces which stand in the way of a Com- 
munist victory The reviewer feels that 
this deficiency, as well as the questionable 
interpretations placed on many PKI ac- 
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tions since 1951, may be due to the re- 
stricted bibliography referred to by Brack- 
man, The PKI and its mass organizations 
have published many journals and pam- 
phlets—which are largely ignored in the 
present book. 

In short, then, Indonesian Comsntunism. 
A History contains obvious defects. At 
the same time, however, it must be wel- 
comed as the first attempt to present an 
analysis of the entire history of one of 
the major and, within limits, one of the 
most successful Communist parties in the 
world. 

Donatp HinpLey 

Assistant Professor of Politics 

Brandeis University 


Mu Fu-sHenc. The Wilting of the Hun- 
dred Flowers: The Chinese Intelligentsia 
under Mao. Pp. xi, 324. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1962. $7.50. 


The chief value of this book is the in- 
sight which it gives into the reaction of 
one of China’s intellectuals who has been 
steeped both in the older culture of his 
country and in Western liberalism and 
who for a time participated hopefully in 
the Communist regime on the mainland, 
but who left, disillusioned. The author 
writes under a pseudonym. He describes 
himself as having spent twelve years in 
Great Britain and the United States as 
student, research worker, and lecturer, 
having returned to China with the pur- 
pose of joining in the much-needed indus- 
trialization, and then, of his own free 
will, leaving the country. He gives the 
historical background of the earlier fail- 
ure of the traditional China to adjust to 
the impact of the aggressive Occident. He 
recounts the weakness of the country un- 
der the early stages of the Republic and 
the stumbling attempts at a parliamentary 
government. He has apparently lived 
through at least some of the years when 
China was the victim of ruthless rival war- 
lords. He may have shared in some of 
the student movements which surged 
against what Chinese declared to he the 
“unequal treaties” which compromised the 
independence of their country. He is 
familiar with the “new tide” of the 1920’s 
in which intellectuals sought to rid the 
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nation of the shackles of the past and to 
initiate a renaissance. He is painfully 
aware of the frustration of the intellectuals 
as they found themselves impotent to bring 
about the constructive measures which they 
passionately desired He is so steeped in 
Biblical references that he is clearly fa- 
miliar with Christianity. He may even at 
one time have called himself a Christian. 
If so, he has abandoned that faith. 

As to the Communist regime, he was 
clearly one of the intellectuals who saw 
that it was accomplishing much for which 
they had longed—the end of warlordism, 
mounting industrialization, the lowering of 
illiteracy, and some cultural accomplish- 
ments. But he was repulsed by the ruth- 
lessness with which independent thought 
was crushed after the brief blooming of 
the “hundred flowers.” He sees the Com- 
munists as solidly entrenched. He de- 
scribes the fashion in which by “brain- 
washing” complete conformity is enforced, 
a conformity which is not content with 
verbal acquiescence but insists upon full 
inner assent. The achievement of that 
assent may entail inward agony for the 
intellectual, but it is sometimes accom- 
plished. 

The book contains little that is unfa- 
miliar to those who know the history of 
China and have kept fairly well abreast 
of contemporary developments on the 
mainland. But one cannot give it a 
careful reading without seeing something 
of the fashion in which the iron has en- 
tered deeply into the soul of a sensitive, 
highminded, cultured patriot who feels 
himself impotent in the face of a tragedy 
which he is unable to avert and who 
has meditated profoundly on the scenes 
through which he has lived. 

K. S. LATOURETTE 

Sterling Professor of Missions 

and Oriental History, Emeritus 
Yale University 


Tanc Tsou. America’s Failure in China, 
1941-50. Pp. xvi, 614. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1963. $12 50. 
This is the most important book to be 

published on China in many a long contro- 

versial year. At last, we have an account 
of what happened in China and the Ameri- 
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can reletionship to it which places the 
events in proper context without bias or 
rancor. 

Although the emphasis is on the grim 
discouraging years from Pearl Harbor to 
the Korean War, Dr. Tsou’s thesis is ap- 
plied to the longer range of Sino-American 
relations. The thesis is the essential part. 
The American failure in China consists 
basically of this: the American objective, 
first outlined in the Open Door Notes, has 
been with only minor variations a strong, 
united, independent, hopefully democratic 
China. On the other hand, with practically 
the sole exception of the war against 
Japan, the United States has been either 
unwilling or unable to apply the force re- 
quired tə secure its objective. At the 
same time it has not recognized or ad- 
mitted the paradox by reviewing its ob- 
jectives to conform to such force as it 
could or was willing to apply. Force here 
is not necessarily limited to its military 
expression. Consequently, failure was in- 
evitable. As he points out, not even the 
most rabid China lobbyist ever suggested 
the use of American troops; and he lays 
the majcr responsibility for the debacle 
squarely at the feet of Chiang Kai-shek. 
Nor does he presume to say what the ob- 
jective should have been or how much 
force we should have been willing to em- 
ploy; he contents himself with spelling out 
the dilemma in detail and American blind- 
ness to it. 

It is enough that he has made crystal 
clear the fact that seldom did objective 
and means match each other. The classic 
contemporary example of the reverse, of 
course, is the Marshall Plan in Europe 
where the United States was quite prepared 
without any qualms to pay any necessary 
price. There is a broader lesson than just 
China here, however, which should sober 
and even frighten not only American 
policy-makers, but all responsible citizens 
as well. Put somewhat bluntly, many of 
us with some involvement in China affairs 
have long felt that if there was any one 
lesson from those dismal years it is the 
folly and self-defeat of halfway interven- 
tion—either stay out or be prepared to 
go as far as necessary. No one can state 
with any real assurance that even total 
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American commitment to Nationalist China 
would have altered the eventual outcome; 
but certainly the halfway course pursued 
was the least calculated to succeed, even 
if the realities of American public opinion 
made this course almost inevitable. 

No great ingenuity is required to draw 
up a list of places and problems where 
this lesson could and should be applied to- 
day. A major power which does less is 
being irresponsible not only to its own 
citizens, but to everyone else as well. 

Joon F. MELBY 

University of Pennsylvania 


HERBERT Passin. Ching’s Cultural Diplo- 
macy. Pp. vi, 133. New York Fred- 
erick A. Praeger, 1963. $4.50. 


China’s Cultural Diplomacy deals with 
a narrow segment of Communist China’s 
foreign relations. The book is based on 
extensive research and is largely but not 
exclusively descriptive in treatment. It is, 
however, much more than a catalogue of 
instances of cultural exchange, for it puts 
them in the context of policy. 

Part I gives data and comment on the 
volume of stimulated visits to Communist 
China; on the aims of cultural exchanges 
from the Communist point of view; and on 
Chinese methods and the general pattern of 
exchange. The general aim of exchanges 
for China is the same as that of other 
countries. What is different, Mr. Passin 
says, “is that the Chinese have a much 
clearer conception of their goals and a 
greater sense of urgency about them” (p. 
9). Their ultimate advantage, however, he 
finds in their ability “to control and focus 
the entire experience, both because of their 
great organizational skill and their com- 
plete control of the environment” (p 9). 

Part TI—‘Selected National Experiences” 
—includes three types of country ex- 
changes in Asia and Australasia; four in 
Western Europe; and a Communist ex- 
ample—Poland. While the treatment by 
the author is not identical for each coun- 
try, in all cases he gives data on the 
numbers involved; on the purposes of 
individuals and groups, whether study, 
research, or general observation; and on 
the facilities made available. 
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Part I0—“Conclusions and Prospects” 
—poses the question of the prospect of 
serious scholarly work being done by for- 
eigners in Communist China today. ‘The 
first thing to notice,” Mr. Passin writes, “is 
that scholarly research in the narrow sense, 
that is, as an extended period of stay 
devoted to study and inquiry, with free 
access to materials, to scholars, to ordinary 
people, and to locales, is extremely rare. 
. . . The general Communist disposition is 
to consider direct study in a foreign coun- 
try as almost indistinguishable from spying. 
It therefore became possible only under 
exceptional conditions” (p. 107). Most of 
those who go to see Communist China also 
do what is in the nature of field work under 
distinct limitations. Nevertheless, it is the 
author’s conclusion “that the more re- 
search, or long-term observation, or sur- 
veys, or even journalistic observation that 
serious and qualified foreigners can carry 
on, the more we can expect valuable ma- 
terials for the understanding of Communist 
China. They will have to be submitted 
to extremely critical tests, just as all other 
material coming from China, but to the 
sensitive eye they can tell a lot” (p 131). 

Harop M. VINACKE 

Professor of Political Science 

University of Cincinnati 


Victor PUrŒLL The Boxer Uprising: A 
Background Study. Pp. xiv, 348. New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 
1963. $8.50. 


The so-called Boxer Rebellion of some 
sixty years ago was an effort by a Chinese 
secret society, with considerable support 
from public opinion and from the tottering 
Manchu dynasty, to expel Christianity and 
in fact all Western influence from China. 
It failed, partly because it was wholly and 
literally reactionary and was far from 
enjoying universal support among the 
Chinese. Furthermore, ‘China had not yet 
learned enough about the sources of the 
foreigner’s strength to be able to expel his 
influence from its soil. 

Victor Purcell, a Cambridge don, has 
brought off a useful and successful re- 
appraisal of this bizarre episode. His 
sources, which include a number of basic 
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works in Chinese, are varied and numerous, 
and his approach is generally objective. 
The first, and to many readers probably 
the most useful, part of the book is a 
highly competent summary of government 
and society in Jate Manchu China, of the 
various aspects of the Western impact, of 
the pre-Boxer Chinese efforts to work out 
some viable positive or negative response 
to that impact, and of the peculiar position 
of Christianity in China under the “un- 
equal treaties.” 

Mr. Purcell then launches into the sub- 
ject of his book with a profusion of de- 
tail that is likely to be a bit too much, 
except for the true aficionado. He begins 
with a discussion of earlier Chinese secret 
societies and rebellions. He then proceeds 
to examine the re-emergence of the Boxers 
in North China about 1898 and their per- 
formance during the ensuing crisis. In the 
process, he disposes of a number of un- 
tenable theories, most of which have been 
disposed of before. His interesting ap- 
pendix on the controversial Ching-shan 
Diary includes a previously unpublished 
statement on it by its discoverer, Sir Ed- 
mund Backhouse. Mr. Purcell is rightly 
and severely critical of the excessive sever- 
ity employed by the Western powers in 
suppressing the movement and extracting 
compensation from the dynasty. 

Although Mr. Purcell rejects the Chinese 
Communist view that the Boxers were 
“progressive” because consistently anti- 
Manchu, he believes (p. 271) that the 
Boxer Rebellion “signalized the birth of 
Chinese Nationalism.” This conclusion is 
at least highly questionable, unless one 
is prepared to dignify any outburst of 
chauvinistic reaction with the rather pre- 
cise modern term “nationalism.” True na- 
tionalism in non-Western countries begins, 
not like the Boxers with total rejection of 
a Western civilization that is not under- 
stood, but with the adoption of at least 
some aspects of Western technology and 
institutions, usually followed by Western 
thought and values to a more limited de- 
gree, the better to fend off the threat or the 
reality of Western domination. In this 
sense, Chinese nationalism stems less from 
the negative episode of the Boxer Rebellion 
than from the positive desire to emulate 
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Japan’s success in learning from the West 
in order to cope with the West. 
Harotp C. Hinton 
Trinity College 
Washington, D. C. 


Jan Rometn in collaboration with Jan 
Erk Romer. The Asian Century: A 
History of Modern Nationalism in Asia. 
Translated by R. T. CLARK. Pp. 448. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
of California Press, 1962. $7.50. 


The underlying theme of this historical 
analysis of “the Asian century” is that 
European development “departed” from 
the “common human pattern,” starting even 
with the Greeks, gaining momentum in the 
Renaissance, and culminating in the Indus- 
trial Revolution, and further that it was 
this lucky aberration rather than any in- 
nate superiority that rendered the West 
dominant. Here Professor Romein re- 
counts the awakening of Asia from “the 
Asian viewpoint”—mildly Marzist—of be- 
ing on the receiving end of Westem im- 
perialism, whose unconscious by-product 
was to universalize the “departure” and 
open the prospects of world umity. 

The canvas of this reawakening stretches 
from Egypt to Japan. After an introduc- 
tory section on the Western impact—which 
stresses the religio-nationalist as well as 
technological aspects—it periodizes the ac- 
count in dates that speak for themselves: 
from 1900 to 1914, 1919, 1945, 1955 (Ban- 
dung), and 1960—as the present. 

Professor of Theoretical History at Am- 
sterdam until his death shortly before the 
publication of this book, Jan Romein was 
noted for his twelve-volume history of The 
Netherlands and his fascinating Aera van 
Europa of which the present volume is the 
inverse history. For the parochial Dutch 
academic community, The Asian Century 
—first published in 1956 as De Eeuw van 
Azie—proved to be a shocking and broad- 
ening influence. But this reviewer ques- 
tions the worth of the time and expense 
involved in this translation from the Ger- 
man—not the original Dutch It contains 
a number of mistakes in spelling Oriental 
names and nonstandard romanizations. 
Too detailed for most high school texts, 
too concise—and undocumented—for uni- 
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versity-level courses, this sympathetic in- 
terpretation of the colonial revolution is, 
nevertheless, based on sound scholarship— 
that K. M. Panikkar writes the Foreword is 
revealing. It can quickly inform anyone 
on key events in most of the non-Western 
world outside of Africa and Latin America. 
GEORGE O. ToTTEN 
Associate Professor of Political Science 
University of Rhode Island 


Jonn Marrows. The Persian Gulf in the 
Twentieth Century. Pp. viii, 280. New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1962 
$7.50. 


This book is a digest of the history of 
various countries around the Persian Gulf 
from the time it served as a channel of 
trade between India and the Mediterranean 
until the present time. As such, it takes 
into account countries such as Iran, Iraq, 
Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, and the various 
sheikhdoms along the Arabian coasts. As 
the history of these countries is closely 
related to that of other Near Eastern 
countries, references are also made to 
Jordan, Egypt, and Syria. The author is 
to be commended for condensing the 
history of such a wide area over this long 
period of time into less than three hundred 
pages. His accounts of the discovery of 
oil around the Gulf and its vast economic 
effects on the countries in which it was 
discovered are very informative. 

However, the author seems to attach 
undue emphasis to the role of Great Brit- 
ain in the area, with apparently one objec- 
tive in mind, namely, to indicate that what 
Britain finally got was accusation by local 
inhabitants of “all the evil of imperialism 
without any of its redeeming features” 
(p. 58). In another place, the author 
asserts that “of Great Britain’s wartime 
acquisitions in the Middle East, only the 
Bedouin State of TransJordan and the 
terrible inheritance of Palestine remained 
securely in British hands” (p. 57). Her 
advantages in Iraq, Egypt, and the sheikh- 
doms of the Arabian coasts are conspicu- 
ously overlooked. In a few instances, the 
author makes some rather regrettable 
statements, such as, “Islam is synonymous 
with reaction” (p. 32), and “the fanatical 
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xenophobic creed of Wahhabism” (p. 12). 
Such assertions reveal the author’s, per- 
haps unconscious, disregard of the local 
culture of the area. 

This book cites very few references to 
source material; nevertheless, it may be 
considered quite useful in supplying the 
reader with a bird’s-eye view of the history 
of the area it covers. 

Witson B. BISHAI 

Assistant Professor of 

Middle East Studies 

School of Advanced 

International Studies 
Johns Hopkins University 


H. Dartn-DraBKIn. The Other Society. 
Pp. 356. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
World, 1963. $5.95. 


The “other society” to which the book 
refers consists in Israel’s modern co-opera- 
tive communities, which practice the most 
comprehensive kind of co-operation, the 
Kibbutzim. There are at present in exist- 
ence some 220 of these communities, with 
a membership of about 90,000. Altkough 
embracing only 4 per cent of Israel’s 
population, their contribution to the coun- 
try’s economy, taking agricultural and 
industrial production together, amounted, 
in 1958, according to the authors, to 12.1 
per cent. Their contribution thus is “three 
times as high as their demographic weight” 
(p. 282). 

Much has been written about the Kib- 
butz, mostly in Hebrew, some in English 
and other languages—see the Bibliography 
(pp. 344-350); but little has been done to 
assess objectively the “efficiency of the 
Kibbutz and its achievements in the funda- 
mental spheres of human relation and 
social intercourse, economic efficiency in 
the relationship with its environment, and 
the problems involved” (p. 11). This 
the book undertakes to do, and dces it 
quite well. There are four main sections: 
one describes the internal functioning of 
the Kibbutz; the second examines its eco- 
nomic efficiency; the third, the extent of its 
integration with and distinction from its 
surrounding society; and the fourth, ics po- 
tential contribution to the solution of some 
of the problems of modern society. 
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This examination on the whole is sober 
and well-documented. It is, as can be 
expected from a sympathetic observer, 
favorable, especially as far as economic 
achievement is concerned. Not all, how- 
ever, goes well with the Kibbutz. As a 
matter of fact, there are quite a few who 
speak today of crisis. This, like all such 
general statements, may be exaggerated. 
Nevertheless, there can be no doubt that 
though there are quite a few of the groups 
that are well off both economically and 
socially, the movement as such has fallen 
on poor days. While not denying the 
fact, the author tries to remain optimistic 
as to the future of the movement. He 
admits that the Kibbutz has lost its im- 
portance—as a “spearhead of agricultural 
settlement,” as a base of immigration and 
the defense organization. All of these 
functions have been taken over by the 
state, and the Kibbutz “no longer occupies 
the center of the stage” (p. 324). But, as 
the author sees it, there are still some im- 
portant tasks which the Kibbutz is better 
equipped to perform than any other body. 
These tasks are the opening up to agri- 
culture of backward regions, above all the 
Negev; the accommodation of urban work- 
ers in case of a depression and unemploy- 
ment; and the so badly needed improve- 
ment in the country’s social climate which, 
as the author observes, is in a state of 
“deterioration” (p. 329). The great in- 
terest taken in the Israel Co-operatives 
and especially the Kibbutzim, by the newly 
developing Afro-Asian countries, who send 
numbers of observers and students to 
Israel, may also prove to be of importance. 

All this, the author believes, should help 
“restore to the Kibbutz much of its former 
glamour” (p. 329). But in order to re- 
store to it its former vigor and significance, 
something more will be needed. The Kib- 
butz, it seems to us, will have to recapture 
that spirit of sociological experimentation 
which made the pattern of its original 
development so remarkable. 

Henrik F., INFIELD 

Director 

Rehabilitation Field Laboratory 

New York State Interdepartmental 

Health and Hospital Council 

Albany 
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Henry L. Brerron. Power and Stability 
in Nigeria: The Politics of Decoloniza- 
tion, Pp. xii, 208. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Praeger, 1962. $6 00. 


This brisk and rather harsh book, by an 
American political scientist who has ob- 
served Nigeria extensively both before and 
after its independence date, October 1, 
1960, applies Lasswellian theory to political 
life in that country today. Professor Bret- 
ton ambitiously attempts to supplement for 
the present and future what James S. Cole- 
man did for the recent past, up to just be- 
fore independence, in his masterful Ni- 
geria: Background to Nationalism (1958), 
describing and analyzing a comprehensive 
array of social background factors in 
political processes. Power and Stability 
in Nigeria is a slimmer book and vigorously 
speculative rather than thoroughly factual, 
with avowedly limited formal citation of 
sources. The author relies considerably 
on his own interview surveys. 

With its population of 40,000,000, Ni- 
geria is by far the most complex of the 
new tropical African nations. The dis- 
parities of development, especially between 
the feudal, still heavily illiterate, Hausa- 
speaking North and the more deeply West- 
ernized non-Muslim South, along with many 
other diversities of language and traditional 
custom, which almost make Nigeria a micro- 
cosm of all Africa, present great difficulties 
for descriptive synthesis. Generalizations 
on an all-Nigeria basis are apt to be prema- 
ture and false. Professor Bretton rightly 
cautions against oversimplification and dis- 
counts most that has been written about 
Nigeria because of its “astigmatism,” ac- 
cepting official formulas at face value, dis- 
tortions due to pro-African sentimentality, 
and wishful exaggerations of Nigerian 
solidity and stability as a bastion of demo- 
cratic, reasonably pro-Western, develop- 
ment. 

Despite increasingly Western-style mod- 
ernity in terms of technology and literacy, 
commitment to corresponding value-defini- 
tions may fail to follow. Professor Bretton 
reports severe difficulty in gaining clearly 
valid data on the social values of his 
respondents. He has inferred the exist- 
ence of a great deal of anomie from the 
vagueness and instability of responses 
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found in interviewing, as well as from ob- 
servable political conduct. The author 
finds other grounds for being astringently 
pessimistic on the prospects of political 
stability. He assesses the effective political 
weight and the “stability value” of num- 
erous social categories such as the tradi- 
tional rulers—the emirs and obas; the new 
bureaucrats who are replacing personnel 
of the former British colonial service; and 
the new professional and business men. 
These vary greatly in actual importance 
and in prospects for increased or declining 
weight, as well as in degrees of moderniz- 
ing orientation. 

Professor Bretton sees the erstwhile 
standards for co-ordination and progress 
in British-controlled Nigeria as having been 
maintained essentially because of pressure 
to benefit Britain-based business interests, 
which are still influential but face increas- 
ingly precarious circumstances as the politi- 
cal machinery becomes gradually more 
free from British tutelage. What he calls 
the “Anglo-Nigerian” elite, combining mod- 
ernized outlook and pro-British sentiment, 
he regards as having doubtful political via- 
bility. The traditional Muslim elite of the 
“Holy North” is doomed in the long run, 
though in some emirates they may main- 
tain an archaic type of stability for some 
time, and as for other leaders and aspirants 
to elite positions, he claims to have found 
they generally lack clear, systematic pur- 
poses apart from personal aggrandizement. 
Combining his weighted assessments of 
stability values, as projected for the future, 
the author expects indeterminate situa- 
tions and sharper conflicts to emerge, so 
that the relative calm and strength Nigeria 
showed at independence will soon appear 
to have been on borrowed time. 

Power and Stability in Nigeria is rich 
in challenging, not always consistent, evalu- 
ations. It is painted in bold strokes, 
neglectful of factual accuracy. For in- 
stance, the number of language groups is 
stated as over three hundred—more than 
one hundred too many, and the impres- 
sion is given that there are Yoruba minor- 
ity areas in the eastern as well as the 
northern region Its intentionally provoca- 
tive interpretations should be read in con- 
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junction with more pedestrian, factual 
treatments, 
Linvint WATSON 
Assistant Professor of Anthropology 
and Sociology 

Lafayette College 

Easton 

Pennsylvania 


Joan S. GarprairH. Reluctant Empire: 
British Policy on the South African 
Frontier, 1834-1854. Pp. x, 293. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1963. $6.95. 

This is a work in “imperial rather than 
South African history.” Its central theme 
is that “zeal for retrenchment conditioned 
the basic decisions of imperial policy.” 
It also presents peripheral themes, blended 
into a harmonious whole. Among other 
things, this is an essay in administrative 
history, of the Colonial Office. It also 
chronicles and documents rivalries between 
missionary societies and their agents in 
southern Africa. In several instances, 
violence among tribes or between tribes 
and white settlers is traced back to this 
missionary factor. 

Professor Galbraith’s extremely thcrough 
archival research brings out several re- 
current themes of South African history. 
One is the great pragmatism of British 
policies, which either combined humani- 
tarianism with material interests—economy 
in this period—or oscillated more or less 
radically between the two. As James 
Stephen, Permanent Undersecretary in the 
Colonial Office and perhaps hero of the 
book, said: “Lord Glenelg [a Colonial Sec- 
retary] objected to the War as unjust in 
its origin, as cruel in its progress, and as 
expensive and impolitic in its results.” 
The neat style of ministerial minutes, in- 
cidentally, informs the author’s owr writ- 
ing. 

Another recurrent theme is the particular 
British—and general human—tendency to 
make false analogies between quite dif- 
ferent sets of circumstances, for example, 
Africa and India. Lord Grey, another 
Secretary of State, thought that “the policy 
that had tamed ‘the wild predatory tribes 
of India’ should also have prospects for 
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success with the tribes on the borders 
of the Cape.” One of the Governors, Sir 
Harry Smith, on the contrary, saw “neither 
affinity nor analogy between the Barbarians 
of India, however wild in the mountains, 
and the savages of South Africa,” partly 
because “the peoples of India had served 
in armies for centuries and could be rela- 
tively easily subjected to European disci- 
pline.” The comparatively .nonmartial 
background of some southern African 
tribes has been of importance ever since. 
On the other hand, a missionary’s state- 
ment has a tragically prophetic ring: “I 
cannot say I rejoice nor am I deeply 
sorry. Any way you turn... in S. Africa 
—there is blood—If the English rule or 
misrule you have blood—lIf the Boers rule 
or misrule—you have blood—lIf the natives 
rule or misrule—you have blood—One & 
all parties stands in the need of the Spirit 
of God.” These sentiments, expressed in 
1852, are being repeated by many in 1963. 
Herpert J. Sprro 
Associate Professor of Political Science 
Amherst College 


KENNETH IncHam. A History of East 
Africa, Pp. xiii, 456. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Praeger, 1963. $6.50. 


Dr. Kenneth Ingham, formerly Professor 
of History at Makerere University College 
and now Director of Studies at the Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst, has written 
the first scholarly general history of East 
Africa. There is reason to be grateful both 
for the volume under review as well as 
for an earlier pioneer work, The Making of 
Modern Uganda. 

It is clear that any modern historian 
writing about Africa south of the Sahara 
has to define his attitude to two important 
questions. How is he to view the increas- 
ing volume of evidence that a high level 
of technical and social achievement was 
attained before the arrival of the European 
explorer? And what approach can be 
adopted towards the African reaction to 
European intrusion? Dr. Ingham’s atti- 
tude to the first problem is to declare that 
“the establishment of an accurate chronol- 
ogy of events which took place in the 
interior of East Africa before the nine- 
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teenth century is still, therefore, a task for 
the future” (p. xiii). The African attitude 
to missionaries, explorers, commercial 
agents, and civil servants in the early years 
is ignored by Dr. Ingham, presumably on 
the grounds that the absence of written 
records provides no firm basis for fruitful 
speculation. The result of these two deci- 
sions is a volume which leans heavily on 
explorers’ material for the nineteenth cen- 
tury and on official sources for the twen- 
tieth century. Notwithstanding these limi- 
tations, a fascinating narrative emerges. A 
mass of scholarly monographs—to which 
Dr. Ingham himself has contributed—on 
various aspects of East African history 
has been reduced to a readable text and 
the sources clearly indicated. 

The most satisfactory, as well as the 
bulkiest, portion of the history covers the 
period down to the conclusion of the first 
world war. To some extent, this may be 
largely attributed to the excellent indi- 
vidual sources of information upon which 
the author draws. The great explorers and 
the early missionaries left behind them a 
rich harvest which is turned to good ac- 
count. However, from the 1920’s to the 
end of the 1950’s, where the narrative 
finishes, the reader’s interest is not sus- 
tained to anything like the same extent 
By relying mainly on official sources, Dr. 
Ingham views the last forty years of 
East African history from an unduly re- 
stricted standpoint. Furthermore, Dr. 
Ingham seems extremely reluctant to in- 
dulge in the illuminating generalization 
which would have done much to ease the 
reader along the apparently arid path of 
contemporary history. 

The book has admirable maps and even 
better photographs. It may be hoped that 
the errors contained in footnotes on pages 
221 and 280 will be corrected in subse- 
quent editions. 

GEOFFREY F. ENGHOLM 
Senior Lecturer 7 
Makerere University College 
Kampala 

East Africa 


Vernon McKay. Africa in World Politics. 
Pp. xii, 468. New York: Harper & Row, 
1963. $6.75. 
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NORMAN J. PapELForD and RUPERT EMER- 
son (Eds.). Africa and World Order. 
Pp. 152. New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1963. $4.50. 

Professor Vernon McKay’s own his- 
torical interests neatly sum up changes in 
attitudes to Africa in recent years. In 
1934 he was studying European imperial- 
ism in Africa; in 1954, current issues in 
Africa; in the 1960’s, Africa’s relations with 
the outside world. His is the first major 
attempt to write a contemporary history of 
the continent’s role in international affairs. 
The difficulty, he admits, is to be either 
contemporary or historical But he is 
unduly modest: this is an astonishingly 
good book—scholarly, fresh, often original, 
and wise, It is from America rather than 
from Europe that many of the best books 
on Africa have come in the last ten years; 
Professor McKay’s latest book belongs to 
this category. 

The book divides into four parts: Africa 
and the United Nations; Pan-African, 
Afro-Asian, and Eurafrican movements; 
Africa’s relations with India and the Soviet 
Union; and American policy in Africa. 
The chapter dealing with the United 
Nations is the least satisfactory. There 
is too little of tae richly perplexing and 
intriguing pattern of alliances and lobby- 
ings; of the changing patterns of African 
voting; of the long-drawn-out struggle on 
South West Africa, perhaps one of the 
most tortuous issues—and therefore most 
needful of a sure guiding hand—to have 
come before the United Nations. The 
Congo crisis pops in and out of several 
chapters, but it was obviously all happen- 
ing at a time when Professor McKay was 
getting his manuscript ready for publica- 
tion. It would, therefore, be unfair to 
expect from him a careful analysis, let 
alone a considered judgment, on this most 
important of all African issues dealt with 
by the United Nations. 

Professor McKay was in South Africa at 
the time of the Sharpeville shootings in 
1960. His chapter on the impact of 
world opinion on Dr. Verwoerd’s republic 
is one of the best things he has written. 
It is sharp, neatly focused and insightful: 
its single blemish is that it has disap- 
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pointingly little to say about the African 
political movements and their role before 
and since Sharpeville. 

The chapters on the various “Pan” 
movements show considerable understand- 
ing of the forces that have gone into creat- 
ing the dynamic of Pan-Africanism. But 
by far the best part of the book is Pro- 
fessor McKay’s long treatment of Ameri- 
can interests and politics in Africa. For 
non-Americans—and I daresay for Ameri- 
cans as well—his careful, lucid analysis is 
invaluable. One’s only complaint is that, 
by comparison with the other chapters, 
the treatment of American policy is dis- 
proportionately long. But, far from 
shortening it to provide a better balance, it 
would be preferable if the rest of the book 
could be expanded to allow for the same 
depth of treatment. This is by no means 
a long book for what it sets out to do; it 
could be lengthened with profit. And of 
how many books would one say that? 

Professor McKay’s concluding appeal to 
Americans is worth quoting: “We must 
attune ourselves to the revolutionary spirit 
in Africa and Asia and view it as afirma- 
tively and sympathetically as we can. If 
we fail in this effort, we may find our 
present system of international security 
collapsing all around us within the next 
decade.” 

The symposium edited by Padelford and 
Emerson can profitably be read as a foot- 
note to Professor McKay’s study. Each 
of the seven chapters neatly complements 
the subjects covered by Africa in World 
Politics. Rupert Emerson makes a 
modestly tentative but penetrating con- 
tribution to the study of Pan-Africanism, 
and Erasmus H. Kloman, Jr. provides a 
useful documentary record of African 
unification movements. 

John Holmes, discussing the impact of 
Africa on the Commonwealth, boldly pro- 
claims: “It is healthy for members of the 
Commonwealth to recognize that institu- 
tions they cherish will not last forever and 
that its disappearance may be the proof of 
its success rather than of its failure.” It 
is perhaps an obvious fact that the Com- 
monwealth will not last “forever”—but is 
it so certain that its disappearance will 
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MODERN POLITICAL 
SYSTEMS: EUROPE 


Edited by Roy C. Macridis, State Univer- 
sity of New York at Buffalo, and Robert 
E. Ward, The Unwersity of Michigan. 


This book comprises a comparative study 
and analysis of four major European 
governments: England, France, the Ger- 
man Federal Republic, and the Soviet 
Union. Each political system is viewed 
as a system of action for the realization 
of shared goals or interests. The conflict 
and competition between socialist and 
democratic forms among the mature 80- 
cieties of Europe are discussed with an 
effort to gauge trends. This work 1s the 
roduct of detailed collaboration amon 
our outstanding specialists in the fiel 
of European politics, Contributing au- 
thors: Roy G. Macridis (for France), 
Samuel E. Finer, Karl W. Deutsch, and 
Vernon V. Aspaturian. 


May 1963, 592 pp, Text pr: $8.95 


MODERN POLITICAL 
SYSTEMS: ASIA 


Edited by Robert E. Ward and Roy CG. 


Macridis. 


Here is a comparative and functionally 
oriented analysis of twenty-one contem- 
porary Asian political systems. Major 
sections are devoted to Japan, India, and 
the Chinese People’s Republic, while 
Southeast and Southwest Asian systems 
are treated collectively. ın extensive es- 
says. This work is the product of de- 
tailed collaboration among five outstand- 
ing specialists in the field of Asian poli- 
tics. Contmbuting- authors: Robert E. 
Ward (for Japan), Allen S. Whiting, 
Richard L. Park, Lucian W. Pye, and 
Dankwart A. Rustow. 


June 1963, 496 pp , Text pr: $8.95 
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CONCEPTS OF INTERNATIONAL 
POLITICS 


By Charles O. Lerche, Jr, and Abdul 
Azz Said, both of The American Uni- 
versity. 


This recently published introductory 
book offers a compact systematic analy- 
sıs of the important concepts of inter- 
national relations Concepts aie related 
to each other and to certain central 
themes so that a unified body of theory 
results. Ideologically neutial, the book 
avoids taking sides on the various theo- 
retical schools that divide practitioners 
in the field today. Its relative brevity 
offers many possibilities for a basic 
course The book may be used with any 
combination of additional materials to 
suit individual course needs. 


March 1963, 314 pp., Text pr: $495 


GOVERNMENT BY TRE 
PEOPLE, 5th Edition 


By James M. Burns, Willams College, 
and Jack W. Peltason, University of 
Ihnots. 


Presents American national, state, and 
local government in a rch setting of 
political combat and behavior, with full 
attention to the constitutional, histori- 
cal, and functional aspects of the sub- 
ject. Up to date, through 1962 Congres- 
sional elections, a section on Kennedy 
as President, material on new approaches 
in political science, and thorough cover- 
age of important new Supreme Court 
decisions on districting of state legis- 
lative districts 


Nat'l Ed.. April 1963, 816 pp., Pr: $8.25 
Nat’l-State-Local Ed.: April 1963, 
928 pp. Text pr: $8.75 


For approval copies, write: 
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YUGOSLAVIA AT THE 
PARIS PEACE CONFERENCE 


By Ivo J. Lederer. In what has been called a ‘‘maasive’’ contribution to the history 
of the Paris Peace Conference, Ivo J. Lederer has used hitherto inaccessible documentary 
sources—the minutes of the Yugoslav delegation, the Trumbié Papers, and the archives 
of the Italian Ministry of Foreign Affairs—to reconstruct the aims and tactics of the 
Yugoslavs against the background of the competing territorial ambitions of neighboring 
states. $8.00 


THE INQUIRY 


By Lawrence E, Gelfand. The story is told here of a little-known government agency 
called ‘‘the Inquiry,’’ established by President Wilson, whose purpose was to prepare 
the government’s program for peace in advance of the end of war. $8.75 


GERMAN ADMINISTRATION SINCE BISMARCK 


By Herbert Jacob. Seeking to discover how different regimes control their local ad- 
ministrators, Mr. Jacob’s book describes the structure and practice of German field 
administration from the founding of modern Germany in 1871 throngh the first decade 
of the West German Federal Republic. $7.00 


THE ITALIAN PREFECTS 


By Bobert O. Fried. This analysis of the development of the prefectoral system of 
public administration in Italy from medieval times to the present was awarded Honor- 
able Mention by the Leonard D. White Award Committee of the American Political 
Science Association. $7.50 


THE CRADLE OF COLONIALISM 


By George Masselman. During the first three decades of the seventeenth century the 
Dutech rose to a position of pre-emimence in the European exploitation of Southsast 
Asia. Mr. Masselman gives a graphic account of that rise and analyzes the birth taere 
of capitalistic colonialism. $19.00 


JAMES MILL AND THE ART OF REVOLUTION 


By Joseph Hamburger. This book deals with the role of attitudes to violence and 
fear of revolution im the passing of the Reform Bull of 1832. James Mill is identified 
as an early advocate of the distribution of news as part of the weaponry of politicians. 

$7.00 
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necessarily provide its success? One can 
imagine a situation in which the Com- 
monwealth would break up on fundamental 
differences of opinion—say, about the right 
attitude to adopt towards the present 
black-white struggle in southern Africa. 
If the Commonwealth were to “disappear” 
because of a conflict on this issue—and this 
is by no means unlikely—one would hardly 
cite its disappearance as proof of its 
success. 

By far the most valuable part of this 
symposium are the chapters on the United 
Nations. Stanley Hoffman’s search for a 
thread in the Congo labyrinth is an exciting 
adventure. He raises a number of vital 
issues that too often tend to get swept 
under the carpet by well-wishers of the 
United Nations His conclusion that, in 
the present world, “civil wars will be rough 
on the UN whatever policy it adopts” is 
undoubtedly accurate. But, surely, this 
conclusion calls for a deeper consideration 
of what steps should be taken to strengthen 
the United Nations’ role rather than simply 
to abandon it to its own, and to the world’s 
imperfections. 

Paul Marc Henry’s survey of “The 
United Nations and the Problem of African 
Development” is, as one would expect from 
this gifted international civil servant, 
masterly. John H. Spencer, writing on 
“Africa at the United Nations,” is too 
prejudiced about the evanescent Monrovia 
and Casablanca groups to be altogether 
a reliable guide. Nevertheless, he does 
succeed in elucidating many of the crucial 
issues that confront the African states— 
for example, the problem of territorial 
disputes—for which the United Nations is 
not equipped to intervene effectively. He 
makes one important point which cannot 
be driven home too hard or too often: 
“During the fifteenth and sixteenth ses- 
sions of the General Assembly, voting 
alignments of Asian and African states on 
a number of highly political issues seemed 
to imply that a majority of those states 
were pro-Eastern. But this interpretation 
can be deceptive For not every time 
African states and the Communist powers 
voted alike were the Africans voting for 
the Soviets; quite often it was the Mos- 
cow-controlled bloc trying to identify itself 
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with Africans and Asians in order to in- 
sinuate the notion that Moscow is their 
true friend and supporter.” 
Comm LEGUM 
Commonwealth Correspondent 
The Observer 
London 


EUROPEAN GOVERNMENT 
AND HISTORY 


The Cambridge Economic History of 
Europe, Vol III: Econcmic Organiza- 
tion and Policies in the Middle Ages. 
Edited by M. M. Postan, E. E Rich, 
and Edward Miller. Pp. xiii, 696. New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1963. 
$13.50. 


Like its predecessors in this Cambridge 
series, the new volume of the Economic 
History of Europe is a weighty tome. It 
is, however, a rich source for those seeking 
knowledge of medieval economic conditions 
and practices. On first reading, its obvious 
richness seems at times to be something 
of an obstacle, for essential themes and 
arguments tend to elude even the most 
attentive reader distracted by excessive 
factual documentation and illustration. It 
can be argued, of course, that the book 
was not meant to be a primer, Stricter 
editorial supervision could have made good 
material even more useful by insistence on 
more effective literary composition from 
each of the contributors. Eileen Power 
taught us long ago that economic and 
social history can be written gracefully and 
lucidly with no injury to fact or argu- 
ment. 

The plans for this volume were laid 
down many years ago, and some modifica- 
tions in these were forced upon the editors 
There are two major divisions. The first 
contains in three chapters a discussion of 
economic organization; the second contains 
five chapters of varying lengths devoted 
to an examinetion of medieval economic 
policies. In his brief prefatory introduc- 
tion Professor Postan explains that a 
chapter on economic policies of East Euro- 
pean states is missing because of “difficul- 
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ties of academic communication with Rus- 
sian scholars in the early and middle 
fifties.” Nor was it possible to include, as 
originally hoped, a section on the organ- 
ization of transport and another on money 
and currency. The omission of the latter 
is indeed a great loss, one that might be 
compensated for in a second edition How- 
ever, coinage and currency are discussed 
in an appendix This will surely be con- 
sulted frequently and is a boon for all 
save the monetary experts. Yet the Ap- 
pendix does not fully replace what would 
have been more adequately provided by a 
sustained expository discussion of medieval 
currency and monetary problems. 

Obviously this is not a treatise to be 
read from cover to cover by all, and each 
reader will pick and choose among the 
sections and chapters as his needs and 
tastes dictate. Limitations of space permit 
only an indication of what is offered. Part 
I has essays discussing “The Rise of 
Towns,” “The Organization of Trade,” and 
“Markets and Fairs.” In the section on 
economic policies are discussions of “The 
Economic Policies of Towns;” “The Gilds” 
—by Professor Sylvia Thrupp who now 
should be identified as of the University of 
Michigan; “Economic Policies of Govern- 
ments”—the longest chapter in the book; 
“Public Credit”—with special reference to 
Northwestern Europe; and “Conception 
of Economy and Society.” A bibliograph- 
ical section of almost seventy pages pro- 
vides directions for further reading for 
each chapter. These bibliographies are 
selective and incomplete. They each re- 
flect what the contributors consider sig- 
nificant and do not conform to any rules 
of selection or rejection imposed by the 
editors. If not always so extensive as 
some might desire, these guides to eco- 
nomic literature are both useful and valu- 
able 

Gray C. Boyce 

Professor and Chairman 

Department of History 

Northwestern University 


James H. Metser The Fall of the Re- 
public: Military Revolt in France. 
Pp. vii, 309. Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan Press, 1962 $5.95. 
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Drawing from a rich bibliography, 
Meisel has given a very impressive account 
of the Putsches and other roadblocks to 
the eventual independence of Algeria. His 
title, The Fall of the Republic, is a bit 
misleading; it would seem that he sees no 
republican element in the Fifth. But he 
speaks of the Republic which never quite 
exists, and whose “destruction” might 
ultimately strengthen French society. 

It is the luck or skill of the French to 
survive crisis after crisis, and the friendli- 
ness of the contending parties is shocking 
at times when the opposition approximates 
treason. Perhaps the pattern was set in 
the Third Republic, when opposing parlia- 
mentary groups were “comrades.” One 
of Meisel’s main themes is the unity of 
opposites, French logic, he says, is an- 
other of the myths about France. War 
is peace and peace is war; Janus is a 
two-faced god. 

The concern here is primarily witk the 
new “revolutionary war,’ “Mao minus 
Marx, intent without content,” whick the 
French military had begun to absorb, 
stimulated by the bitter Indo-China affair. 
In Algeria the struggle was international 
in the sense that communism threatened 
to take over But most striking was the 
variety of participants and motives in the 
upheavals of 1958, 1960, and 1961. The 
first was an effort of both military and 
civilians, the second, essentially civilian, 
the third, purely military. The army sup- 
porters of Algérie française were little con- 
cerned with the French colons; more 1m- 
portant, perhaps, was the surplus of French 
officers, whose only sanctuaries were 
Germany and Algeria. What of the “Su- 
preme Strategist”? Meisel finds De Gaulle’s 
seeming duplicity required by the circum- 
stances; in fact, a certain fatalism is de- 
tected De Gaulle is clearly great, but 
is he too late? Does the interesting 
parallel drawn between him and Cromwell 
imply a “restoration”? 

The Preface does not indicate how 
Meisel developed his rich bibliography— 
in France or elsewhere; it does indicate 
that early deadlines may explain some 
undigested quotations, difficult transitions, 
and a certam choppiness. These make a 
formidable book something less thar the 
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French formidable. Space does not allow 
citing minor inexactnesses, it must allow 
reference to Meisel’s rich intellectual allu- 
sions and condensation of pregnant state- 
ments: “The French, luxuriantly polycentric 
and rigidly centralized, have affairs ‘al- 
ways desperate but seldom serious.’” And, 
“De Gaulle, with pragmatic means though 
stubborn ends, agrees with Clemenceau 
that war is too serious a business to be 
left to generals.” 
RUSSELL B. CAPELLE 
Associate Professor of History 
and Government 

Norwich University 

Northfield 

Vermont 


Rogert R. Rea The English Press in 
Politics, 1760-1774. Pp. ix, 272. Lin- 
coln University of Nebraska Press, 
1963. $5.50. 

LUCYLE WERKMEISTER. The London Daily 
Press, 1772-1792 Pp. ix, 470. Lincoln: 
University of Nebraska Press, 1963. 
$7.50, 

Historians in both England and the 
United States have tended to ignore the 
social, economic, and political harvest 
that can be gleaned from a careful study 
of eighteenth-century newspapers. The 
two volumes being reviewed here are evi- 
dence that digging deeply into these 
sources is worth-while. 

When George ITI came to the throne of 
England in 1760 it marked a turning point 
in English history. The first two Georges, 
phlegmatic Germans, had been interested 
in royal prerogative; George III was inter- 
ested in both national policy and royal 
power. Furthermore, the English people 
themselves were changing. Professor Rea 
notes that “increasing public interest and 
the heightened tempo of political change 
during the reign of George III brought to 
many observers a realization that the ligats 
and shadows which had appeared con- 
stant since 1714 were slowly shifting.” 
The House of Commons was becoming less 
powerful as it became more subservient to 
an aroused public opinion. The Earl of 
Shelburne noted that “it is the public 
opimion that decides.” Certain politiciens 
and editors, sensing the changes that were 
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taking place, realized the potential role of 
the newspaper in arousing and maintaining 
popular concern. “The press,” this author 
notes, “was the key to the portals of 
public opinion, the last resource of pol- 
iticians bereft of royal favor or electoral 
expectations.” Dr. Rea analyzes all aspects 
of the English press as it was used to 
mold public opinion between 1760 and 
1774. The political structure of Parlia- 
ment and ministry and the shifting factions 
and leadership become more understand- 
able as one studies the relationship be- 
tween printer and politician. The influence 
of Junius and the role of John Wilkes are 
carefully delineated. 

Dr. Werkmeister finds in the first publi- 
cation of the Morning Post, on November 
2, 1772, a dividing point in the history of 
English journalism. From this time on, 
she believes, newspapers were increasingly 
concerned with entertaining their readers 
and less and less with instructing them. 
Mrs. Werkmeister has made a thorough 
study of the daily newspaper in London 
between 1772 and 1792, concentrating her 
attention on the Morning Post, the London 
Courant, the World, and the Star—a pair 
of them. Months of reading in the Burney 
Collection of the British Museum gave 
this author an acquaintance with the actual 
newspapers that few historians have pos- 
sessed. 

Discussing the relationship of lesser 
papers to the more important ones, the 
author establishes the existence of working 
relationships and understandings—a com- 
plex power structure that cannot be 
ignored by any historian working in this 
period. For example, the author con- 
cludes that “by 1788 every newspaper was 
in the pay of one political faction or an- 
other There was still a good deal of talk 
about Liberty of the Press, but the term 
had been redefined to mean a newspaper’s 
freedom to decide which factions’ money 
it would accept.” 

These two books have much in common 
in addition to the fact that they were 
published by the same university press 
Both are the product of extensive research 
and sound scholarship. Both are well 
documented and have been developed with 
meticulous care. Conscious of the import- 
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ance as well as the limitation of their work, 
these authors have appraised the previous 
writing in their field with critical judg- 
ment. Dr. Rea, for example, laments the 
scarcity of such works as Dr. Werk- 
meister’s, whose study appeared too late 
to be of help to him. Both books will 
appeal to the scholar and specialist rather 
than to the general reader. 
RALPH ADAMS Brown 

State University College 

Cortland 

New York 


RıcuARD Pires. Social Democracy and 
the St. Petersburg Labor Movement, 
1885-1897. Pp. xi, 154. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1963. 
$4.25. 

Professor Pipes has set out in this very 
brief study to correct what he regards as 
two common errors in current Soviet 
historiography: the relationship between 
the Russian labor movement and Social 
Democracy and the experience of Lenin 
with the labor movement. The com- 
pelling reason for this task, according to 
the author, was that Communist writers 
have seriously distorted the involved issues. 
His aim was therefore “to restore to the 
record of individual achievement some- 
thing of its true balance and, to Lenin, 
the human proportions.” By “restoration 
of the record,” Pipes really meant greater 
appreciation of the labor groups and the 
part the Populist party (Narodovoltsy) 
had played in the past. 

The study contains six chapters fol- 
lowed by a conclusion, a brief appendix, 
and a bibliography. The period covered 
between 1885 and 1897 is a decisive one: 
during these years Social Democracy and 
the labor movement each came to play its 
own part in the revolutionary development 
of the country. However, Pipes main- 
tains, it would be entirely incorrect to 
ascribe to the Social Democrats the initia- 
tive in getting the labor movement started: 
the true origin of that movement, he be- 
lieves, is to be found in the Populist 
propaganda that had been initiated in 1878. 
The argument is a debatable one since it 
is well known that, despite the propaganda 
efforts exerted by this handful of youths, 
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the seeds of this early campaign rendered 
a negligible crop. One may sympathize 
with these self-sacrificing young men and 
women, yet the assertion is too complex to 
let congenial reflexes influence historical 
conclusions. 

Since there were two Shelgumovs, N. V. 
and V. A, it might be helpful if the 
author, when citing one or the other, 
would indicate his initials. In the biograph- 
ical sketch of Tochisky (p. 142), Professor 
Pipes states that he was killed “in 191& or 
1919.” Tochisky met his tragic end in 
1918: he was killed during the Czechoslovak 
uprising. 

Professor Pipes writes with admirable 
sympathetic feelings when he deals with 
the Nerodovoltsy and with the labor move- 
ment. Yet, historically speaking, the ulti- 
mate judgment, it seems to me, will be 
delivered by the future student of history 
who will be given the privilege of a deeper 
historical perspective and a less emotional 
experience The author solemnly declares 
that if he did not succeed in his efforts to 
prove his thesis, at least m part, the 
blame must rest on the Soviet authorities 
who were reluctant to co-operate with 
foreign scholars. This, I believe, is carry- 
ing the Cold War a bit too far! 

ANATOLE G. Mazour 

Stanford University 


Lzonarp SCHAPIRO, in association with 
ALBERT Borrer(Eds.) The US S.R. and 
the Future: An Analysis of the New 
Program of the CPSU. Pp. xx, 324. 
New York. Frederick A. Praeger, for 
the Institute for the Study of the 
U.S.S.R., Munich, 1963. $600. 

This symposium, sponsored by the In- 
stitute for the Study of the U.S.S.R. [Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics] in Murich, 
evaluates the 1961 Program of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU) 
adopted at the Twenty-second Congress 
Sixteen contributors, including British, 
American, and émigré scholars, have writ- 
ten an equal number of diverse essays 
dealing with a wide range of issues touched 
upon in the CPSU Program. 

The background to the Program’s adop- 
tion and the “discussion” surrounding it 
are dealt with by Wolfgang Leonhard, who 
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also compares the draft with the adopted 
text. George Lichtheim discusses the docu- 
ment’s ideological antecedents and the 
contradictions and embarrassments result- 
ing from them. Eric Boettcher, in an 
essay on social policy, contends that the 
Program’s goals have nothing in common 
with Marx’s vision and its “moral content.” 

Another group of essays deals with inter- 
national issues. Victor. Frank discusses 
the Program briefly in terms of its co- 
existence line and its revolutionary con- 
tent. The problem of nationalism and the 
treatment of non-Russian nations within 
the Soviet Union are the subjects of Rich- 
ard Pipes’ penetrating chapter which points 
up the Program’s contradictory quality in 
approving of nationlism outside the Bloc 
as being “progressive” while non-Russian 
nationalisms within the Soviet Union are 
condemned as “reactionary.” George 
Denicke’s paper on “Revisionism or Dog- 
matism?” deals largely with the former. 

The economic provisions in the Program 
are critically analyzed by Alfred Zauber- 
man, Peter Wiles, and Simon Kabysh 
Zauberman’s main criticism of the magic 
year 1980—in which communism is to be 
achieved—is that its remoteness and the 
factor of technological change along with 
the inability to abolish money relations 
make it far removed from the classical 
image of communism Wiles’ incisive dis- 
cussion of labor and wages is enhanced 
by its comparison with Western practices. 
The treatment of Soviet agriculture by 
Kabysh contains a wealth of statistical 
data and casts serious doubt on the pledge 
to increase agricultural output 250 per cent 
by 1980 

The party and state are the topic of a 
separate section for which Ivo Lapenna 
has prepared a general paper; Solomon 
Schwarz has an essay on the verbal 
formula of the withering away of the state. 
Leonard Schapiro, in addition to his 
editor’s introduction—in which he contends 
that this Program is more “realistic” than 
that of 1919—has included his own 
analysis of the 1961 CPSU statutes, which 
appeared in Problems of Communism. 
A miscellaneous section includes papers 
by Vera Alexandrova on the literary situa- 
tion in the Soviet Union, by S. V. Utechin 
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on the educational policies of the Pro- 
gram, and by Nikolai Galay on the reveal- 
ing silence of the Program regarding the 
future military order and its provision for 
strengthening party control over the armed 
forces. In the concluding essay Christian 
Duevel discusses the Program in terms of 
the role of the CPSU in the Sino-Soviet 
Bloc and in the international Communist 
movement The complete texts of the 
1919 and 1961 CPSU Programs are con- 
veniently included in appendices 

If there is a consensus among the con- 
tributors, it appears to be that the Program 
is more a propaganda instrument than 
a blueprint for the construction of com- 
munism. While a reviewer might take 
issue with a few individual statements or 
with the relative weight assigned certain 
topics, this symposium is nevertheless a 
welcome contribution to Soviet studies 
because of its breadth, documentation, and 
generally perceptive analyses 

JOHN S. RESHETAR, JR. 
Professor of Political Science 
University of Washington 


GLENN G. Morcan. Soviet Administrative 
Legality: The Role of the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s Office. Pp. x, 231. Stanford, 
Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1962. 
$6.00. 


The scope of Mr Morgan’s work can 
be defined as the historico-dogmatic pres- 
entation of one of the most peculiar in- 
stitutions of Soviet law called, in the 
Soviet Union, “general supervision” of 
the legality of the operations of Soviet 
administration, in contradistinction to the 
“Judicial supervision,” that is, of the par- 
ticipation of the prosecutor in the trial of 
criminal cases. The two functions are 
exerted by the same agency, called the 
prokuratura—a term borrowed from the 
French procureur, that is, public prosecu- 
tor. The Soviet prokuratura was intro- 
duced in 1922, upon Lenin’s strong in- 
sistence. 

The major part of the book is devoted 
to the tribulations of Lenin's creation, up 
to 1955, when some stability seems to have 
been established. The remaining part dis- 
cusses in detail the present state of things, 
which is peculiar. The prosecutors form a 
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centralized system, from a Prosecutor- 
General in Moscow down to district and 
rayon prosecutors, who are, to a large ex- 
tent, little-educated persons hardly able to 
distinguish between illegality and inade- 
quacy. The law, however, allows inter- 
ference only with illegal, not inadequate, 
actions of local administrators. And the 
limits of interference are also narrow: no 
prokurator is allowed to annul an illegal 
action; he can only raise a protest, of which 
he must inform the agency having deviated 
from legality, and eventually—if no cor- 
rection is made by the active administra- 
tion—the hierarchical superiors of the 
agency at fault and the higher levels of the 
prokuratura. But, if nothing follows, the 
lower prokurator bas no recourse. 

An enormous amount of paper work is 
being performed by the prokuratura, but 
the frequency of illegal actions—im some 
cases quite drastic—does not seem to de- 
crease. As Mr. Morgan notes, the Soviet 
Union is repeating an experience of Im- 
perial Russia with the system of general 
supervision introduced under Peter the 
Great—in imitation of Swedish law—and 
abolished as part of the “great reforms” of 
the 1860’s when Russia adhered to prac- 
tices worked out in western Europe, 
namely, to a combination of judicial re- 
view and procedures before administrative 
courts of which there were many, cor- 
responding to various branches of adminis- 
tration. Under the Provisional Govern- 
ment (1917), these courts were unified 
into administrative departments of regular 
courts, in addition to the departments of 
civil and criminal affairs. 

Mr. Morgan’s work is based on pains- 
taking study of the sources available and 
offers an example of systematic presenta- 
tion of the material digested. Unfortu- 
nately, it is written in a pedestrian style 
which aggravates the inevitable dullness of 
the topic. 

NICHOLAS S. TOSASHEFF 

Professor Emeritus of Sociology 

Fordham University 


Francis Dvornik The Slavs in European 
History and Civilization. Pp. xxvii, 
688. New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers 
University Press, 1962. $15.00, 
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A perusal of Professor Dvornik’s bibliog- 
raphy points not only to his vast knowl- 
edge of original sources but also tə a 
lack of literature in English about the 
history of the Slavic nations. His book, 
therefore, fills a serious gap in American 
studies of the development of the peoples 
who constitute a good part of Eurcpe’s 
population. Spanning a period of some six 
hundred years, from the thirteenth to the 
eighteenth century, Professor Dvornik has 
succeeded in presenting the history of the 
Slavs in a colorful, highly diversified, and 
yet basically integrated picture. What 
emerges from his meticulous study is 
an impressive panorama of their multiple 
struggles for existence and progress. His 
book is so exhaustive that a brief re- 
view does not allow even an enumeration 
of the topics it deals with. 

Treating the history of the Czechs, 
Slovaks, Poles, Bulgarians, Serbs, Croats, 
and Russians at successive periods of 
history, the book offers in one massive 
volume a wealth of information, so far 
mostly scattered in individual sources. 
More important, however, it deals with 
the powerful forces of Christianity, the 
Reformation, humanism, the Renaissance, 
and nationalism as they swept across the 
European continent and molded the “ives 
and attitudes of its populace. It examines 
the impact of these movements upon in- 
dividual Slavic nations and the modes of 
of their absorption or adjustment It also 
shows the profound and far-reaching in- 
fluence these forces had upon the rest of 
Europe, once they had been absorbed, ad- 
justed, reshaped, and reinterpreted by the 
Slavs. Each of them had a different de- ` 
gree of thrust, but all of them served to 
link most ‘of the Slavic nations both in a 
cultural sense and in moral outlook to 
western Europe. To this day, historians 
dispute the merits of such world-shaking 
events as the Reformation and the counter- 
Reformation, but Professor Dvornik treats 
them with a scholarly sense of detachment 
and a rare historical perspective 

Another major theme which runs through 
his book depicts both the divisive and the 
unifying forces which shaped the history 
of the Slavic nations: the centrifugal ele- 
ments of Church allegiance, of nationalism, 
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of cultural orientation—to some extent— 
as well as such centripetal forces as feel- 
ings of common belonging, of similarity of 
languages, of Slav solidarity and of their 
common struggles for political, economic, 
and social betterment. 

As complex as is the history of the 
Slavic nations, not only nationally and in 
their relations with each other, but also in 
their contacts with other nations, Professor 
Dvornik finds a clear way of description 
and analysis which would defy a less ex- 
perienced pen. At all times, he is ob- 
jective in judgment and most readable in 
style. His book should be found in every 
university library. 

Joser KORBEL 

Professor and Chairman 

Department of Intemational Relations 

University of Denver 


Ferenc A. Vári. Rift and Revolt in 
Hungary: Nationalism versus Commu- 
nism. Pp. xvii, 590. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1961. $9.75. 
In the last week of October 1956, when 

the Hungarian revolution broke out, the 
comment was often heard: “These are not 
the Hungarians, these are the Poles! 
Armed uprising is the Polish way, not the 
Hungarian!” The volume under review is 
an exhaustive, well-documented, profoundly 
thoughtful and, in its massing of detail, 
dramatic answer to the question: “Why, 
this time, did the Hungarians take the 
traditionally Polish way?” 

When the Communists occupied Cen- 
tral Europe from 1944 on, no nation was 
so well prepared to deal with the captor as 
Poland, none so ill-prepared as Hungary. 
A hundred and fifty years under Tsardom 
had taught the Pole how to extract the 
maximum of freedom from captivity, aad, 
above all, how to remain Polish, despite 
all. The Russians on their part knew the 
Polish temper, and so, in 1956, when the 
crisis came, the shift to National Com- 
munism was made without bloodshed In 
Hungary, on the other hand, though the 
name of Tsar was anathema because of 
1849, when only the Tsar’s armed horde 
stood between the Hungarian nation and 
freedom, neither nation knew the other, 
and the Hungarian even looked upon the 


Russian with something approaching awe. 
Neither had as yet taken the measure of 
the other. 

That a clash would occur in which the 
measure would be taken is foreshadowed 
early in the Communist occupation with 
the dropping of Béla Kovács in 1947, 
Kovács was head of the Smallholders 
Party, hope of the nation in a country 
having its greatest resource in land. His 
voice could well have spoken for the whole 
Hungarian people. But the Hungarian 
people were to be not heeded, but in- 
sulted—and that to their soul’s depth, with 
the installation as supreme dictator of the 
Muscovite satrap Mátyás Rákosi, Stalinist 
henchman supreme, no true Hungarian but 
a man bent solely on power. Symbolic 
of the Rákosi terror was the rigged trial 
and execution of Iászlo Rajk in 1949. 
Rajk’s crime was the archcrime of our 
era in the Communist empire. National 
Communism—Titoism, as it has been 
called. 

On March 5, 1953 came the great water- 
shed of Central European history in our 
time: the death of Stalin and the ending 
of one-man rule. In Hungary, the change 
meant the pairing of two figures totally 
and violently incompatible: the iniquitous 
Rákosi as Party Head, Imre Nagy as 
Premier and head of state Nagy’s fall 
could have been predicted before he even 
took office. In the mammoth struggle 
gripping the Communist world, it took a 
stronger man than he to win the battle of 
National Communism—Tito or a Gomulka, 
but not a Nagy. Yet the period of dual 
control was important, giving the Hun- 
garian people, as it did, a moment of re- 
laxation. This, in perspective, may even 
be seen to have been the very source of 
the revolution, for Stalin was right: to 
keep a people down you must keep them 
down totally. Let a people have a sip of 
freedom, and they will grasp for the full 
cup Discussion clubs bearing the in- 
flammatory name of Petéfi, symbol of 
defiance in 1848, sprang into heated activ- 
ity. Estates above a certain size were 
broken up and peasants were given land. 

This, the Muscovite Rákosi could not, of 
course, endure. By every pressure and 
insult, he endeavored to force Nagy to 
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resign. Nagy refused. Tough-minded, 
unyielding, Hungarian to the core, he 
seemed the reincarnation of those county 
judges of yore who by insisting on legal 
forms thwarted every aggrandizing move 
of the Hapsburg court. Moscow was not, 
however, Vienna, and in April 1955, Nagy 
was removed from the Premiership. His 
fall, with the hopelessness it engendered, 
plus the triggering effect of events in 
Poland, always a friendly neighbor, 
brought revolution a step nearer. When 
revolution came it was Nagy who was 
called back to power as the archsymbol of 
Hungarian hopes and aspiration, and when 
the revolution collapsed he was its most 
conspicuous martyr. Will he rank with 
Petöf in the pantheon of Hungarian 
heroes? Váli believes that he will, not as 
a great man, but as a symbol. 

The study is climaxed with an excellent 
account of Hungary under Kádár and an 
assessment of the revolution. The revolu- 
tion, in VAli’s opinion, did not, as seemed 
- at first, wholly fail. It did not fail be- 
cause it wakened the Hungarian people to 
the reality of their world. Force, based 
on the might of the Red Army, alone 


counts. It was a lesson that needed to be 
learned. 
Marton M. COLEMAN 
Cheshire 
Connecticut 
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Emery Barris. Saints and Sectaries: 
Anne Hutchinson and the Antinomian 
Controversy in the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony. Pp. xv. 379. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, for 
the Institute of Early American History 
and Culture at Williamsburg, Virginia, 
1962. $7.50 


This book manages to bring some con- 
siderable freshness and originality to an 
oft-told tale: that of the celebrated “Anti- 
nomian controversy” between Anne Hutch- 
inson and the rulers of the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony. The dispute had all the char- 
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acteristics of an abstruse medieval theo- 
logical quarrel of the kind so difficult to 
grasp in our age. Mrs. Hutchinson and 
her followers, adhering to an extreme 
Calvinist predestination premise, contended 
that salvation could come neither by faith 
nor works, but only through the “Covenant 
of Grace,” in which God placed his “seal” 
upon the saved. The ruling Massachusetts 
hierarchy, shocked by a doctrine which 
implicitly destroyed free will and hence 
personal moral responsibility, by contrast, 
treated salvation essentially as a “busi- 
ness contract” in which God freely ex- 
tended grace “to all who would accept it.” 
The upshot of the controversy was Mrs. 
Hutchinson’s excommunication, and her 
expulsion “as a leper” from the colony in 
March 1638 

The originality of the present study lies, 
first, in its rather convincing psychological 
analysis of Anne’s personality, and, second, 
in its exposition of the politico-social sig- 
nificance of the Antinomian controversy 
itself. Anne, the author argues with some 
considerable evidence, was an egoistical 
woman of mystical bent who earlier had 
been heavily dependent emotionally upon a 
strong father and later, while still in 
England, upon the Reverend John Cotton. 
With the latter, in particular, she de- 
veloped an idealized rapport which she 
“rationalized into an absolute dependence 
upon his presence and teachings” Cotton’s 
forced removal from England at Laud’s 
hands, the author believes, cast Mrs 
Hutchinson adrift emotionally, and plunged 
her into the search for the mystical fulfill- 
ment which in turn led straight to her 
claims of “direct revelation” in the con- 
troversy in Massachusetts ten years later. 

Again, in a sophisticated chapter on 
“The Social Pattern of Religious Protest,” 
the author marshals social psychology, 
political theory, and historical evidence in 
an analysis of the “underlying secular di- 
mension” in the Antinomian controversy. 
The controversy, he argues, while cast 
within the framework of a sectarian dis- 
pute, was also a middle-class and mercan- 
tile insurrection against the authoritarian 
social sanctions imposed on the Bay 
Colony by John Winthrop and his minis- 
terial allies. To Anne’s followers, whether 
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they realized it or not, the reassertion of 
the “primacy of the Covenant of Grace” 
was a means of attack on the “narrowly 
construed organic philosophy” of the ruling 
elite. 

The author’s merger of three or four 
separate academic disciplines and tech- 
niques of analysis to support his study 
will be viewed with vast suspicion by some 
of his brother historians, but in the 
present reviewer’s opinion the experiment 
comes off very well indeed. The book 
succeeds in illumining the half-forgotten 
Antinomian dispute with a meaning and 
significance which has hardly been present 
in earlier studies of the Bay Colony. 

ALFRED H. KELLY 

Chairman 

Department of History 

Wayne State University 


SUMNER CHILTON PowELL. Puritan V4- 
lage: The Formation of a New England 
Town. Pp. xx, 215. Middletown, 
Conn : Wesleyan University Press, 1953. 
$15 00. 

“The historical debate on ‘the origin’ 
of a type of social and political structure 
called ‘the New England town’ is probably 
not over, but the question itself may be 
superficial today. We can now realize that 
there were multiple origins and many dis- 
tinct early towns, and that all of these 
towns and their relationships need careful 
examination” (p. 139). 

Sumner Chilton Powell has examined the 
formative experiences of one seventeenth- 
century New England town in meticulous 
detail. The founders of Sudbury, Massa- 
chusetts, came from a variety of English 
communities. Four different patterns of 
English landownership and local govern- 
ment are described, the backgrounds of 
four of the town’s leaders. The open- 
field agriculture of Weyhill, Hants, is 
identified as a source of Peter Noyes’ 
dissatisfaction with his holdings in Water- 
town, Massachusetts, where farm land was 
largely enclosed in individual units. Noyes 
and others were able to settle Sudbury as 
an open-field community, and to govern 
and manage it with almost no direction 
from outside. When a dissident group 
tried to change the basic pattern of land 
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ownership, the minority removed itself to 
the next available piece of vacant land, 
planted the town of Marlborough, and 
adopted a land system more to their liking. 
By describing Sudbury in such detail, 
and comparing it with Watertown and 
Marlborough, Powell emphasizes the diver- 
sity characteristic of early New England 
settlement, and the futility of trying to 
trace a single direct line of social evolu- 
tion. From the vast assortment of institu- 
tions familiar to politically active English- 
men, the settlers of these three towns se- 
lected and adopted some, rejected others, 
and adapted and improvised. Three dif- 
ferent and independent solutions in the 
three neighboring towns were the result. 
Powell’s volume ıs an effective applica- 
tion of the modern historian’s attention to 
verifiable fact and wariness of generaliza- 
tion, and will serve well as a model of 
research work in local history and as an 
antidote to tendencies toward over-sweep- 
ing generalization. It is also a product of 
a labor of love among archivists, genealo- 
gists, and antiquarians, English and Amer- 
ican, obviously inspired by a rare dedica- 
tion and enthusiasm for the task. Finally, 
it is something of a work of art. In a set- 
ting of excellent typography, sketches, 
maps, detailed but lucid appendices, and an 
efficient index serve and delight the reader. 
Wurm Hatter, Jr. 
Associate Professor of Economics 
University of Rhode Island 


PAUL F. BOLLER. George Washington and 
Religion. Pp. xi, 235. Dallas: Southern 
Methodist University Press, 1963. $4.50. 
Professor Paul F. Boller, Jr. has plowed 

through a jungle of myths, claims, and 
counterclaims, and has come up with a 
clear historical evaluation of George Wash- 
ington and his relationship to religion— 
not only to his own, but also to that of 
the republic which he had such a hand in 
shaping. Writers belonging to the various 
Protestant faiths have had a great deal to 
say about Washington and religion, with 
the Episcopalians and the Quakers being 
the least vociferous. The author of this 
balanced volume goes beyond hearsay 
and prefers to let our first President, 
through his letters, speak for himself. 
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Washington was a vestryman in the 
Episcopal church, “an accepted duty for 
a gentleman of his social status, and... 
seems to have performed his parish duties 
faithfully” (p. 27). Although he did have 
grace said at his table, he did not take 
communion, and his references to the Bible 
were usually made in a humorous vein. 
“But nowhere in Washington’s letters does 
there appear a humanistic reference, direct 
or implied, to Jesus and his teachings” 
(p. 76) In addition he was a firm believer 
in religion as a stabilizing force for society. 

So far as religious opinons were con- 
cerned, Washington -acknowledged a Su- 
preme Being who possessed infinite wisdom. 
That Being was a beneficent one, always 
just and wise. To Washington there was 
always something indefinably elusive about 
Providence, and, to him, God helped those 
who helped themselves. Yet there was 
a marked strain of determinism running 
through Washington’s religious thought. 
He never had any personal doubts about 
his beliefs, and he stoically braced him- 
self to weather whatever Fate handed out 
to him. Washington believed in a plural- 
istic religious society, and he refused “to 
do or say anything that would serve the 
cause of superstition and bigotry.” By so 
doing, he set a noble example for the 
American people. “It was one of his 
greatest contributions to the American 
heritage” (p. 115). , 

Professor Boller has rendered a real 
service. His text is lucid and the ap- 
pended letters informative, He has placed 
Washington in his proper religious cate- 
‘gory, that of an American deist, who, un- 
like the European deist, was not anti- 
clerical. In addition, the author rightly 
points out the great contributions of Wash- 
ington to the American concepts of re- 
ligious freedom and of the separation of 
church and state. He has written a book 
that any thoughtful American would do 
well to read. 

Jonn J. Murray 

Professor and Chairman 

Department of History 

Coe College 

Cedar Rapids 

Iowa 
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ALEXANDER HAMILTON. The Papers of 
Alexander Hamilton, Vol. V: June 1788- 
November 1789; Vol. VI: December 
1789—August 1790. Edited by Harold C. 
Syrett, in association with Jacob E. 
Cooke. Pp. xxvii, 1238. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1962. $12.50 
each. ; 7 
With these two additional volumes in the 

Columbia edition of Hamilton’s papers, the 
interest and complexity are still further 
heightened and the chronological span 
shortens accordingly. The two years from 
the summer of 1788 to the summer of 
1790 were vital in the history of the man 
and of his nation. It is understandable 
that he should occasionally give the impres- 
sion that his own rise and that of the 
United States were synonymous. His 
private concerns are dwarfed by public is- 
sues. The references to his law practice 
are relatively scanty. Few of the letters 
he sends or receives deal with personal 
emotions Perhaps his exchanges with his 
sister-in-law, Angelica Church, seem all the 
more fervent in contrast. One feels that he 
and she are as candid as they dare be, 
and that much more is probably written 
between the lines. Otherwise, however, he 
is on his guard and on his mettle, 

First comes the prolonged argument in 
New York state over the ratification of 
the new Constitution. We have always 
known that Hamilton played a prominent 
part. Only now, thanks to devoted edi- 
torial labors, can we gauge exactly how 
prominent his part was. Several different 
contemporary versions of his frequent 
speeches at the Poughkeepsie convention 
have been assembled. The evidence is 
complete enough to show that Hamilton 
was, as usual, eloquent, incisive, profound, 
canny, tireless: a man to inspire extremes 
of admiring affection and of rancorous 
suspicion, In these months, incidentally, 
he could in writing to James Madison 
sign himself “affectionately.” By the time 
of the later volume their paths have di- 
verged; the salutation cools to a “‘sin- 
cerely.” 

The other main group of documents has 
to do with Hamilton as Secretary of the 
Treasury, and in particular with his great 
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Report on Public Credit of January 1790. 
The Report is of course familiar to all 
students of American history. But the 
editors again earn our gratitude by prefac- 
ing it with an admirable essay on the 
sources—Montague, Hume, Hobbes, Pos- 
tlethwayt and so on—from which Hamilton 
may have gleaned his ideas. As they 
observe, the Report was in a sense as 
representative of current doctrine as Jef- 
ferson’s phrasing of the Declaration of 
Independence. Vet in another sense Ham- 
ilton’s achievement was even greater than 
Jefferson’s. He presented a masterly syn- 
thesis of economic theory, brilliantly 
adapted to fit the American situation. 
True, in their very nature the Papers 
restrict our view of the discussion: we do 
not hear much of the opposition that 
Hamilton aroused. By way of compensa- 
tion, we do gain a fuller comprehension of 
his own office and the way in which he 
conceived it. We see him involved in a 
maze of correspondence about costs of 
shipbuilding, conditions of trade, light- 
houses, customs officials, land sales, for- 
eign banking, payments to old soldiers. 
Much of what flows in to him is the 
result of his own energetic inquiry. In 
almost every exchange of letters, except 
those with George Washington, Hamilton 
impresses us as distinctly superior to his 
associates—superior in knowledge, imagi- 
nation, lucidity, coolness, and guile. Can- 
did guile: is this a contradiction ın terms, 
or a clue to the nature of Alexander 
Hamilton? One feels that he can no 
more resist tampering with secret diplo- 
macy than with Angelica’s affections, and 
from the same delight in knowing, arrang- 
ing, conquering. Why ded he engage in 
clandestine parleys with the British emis- 
sary Beckwith? Certainly not in order to 
betray his country’s interests: surely be- 
cause he could not bear not to. We might 
say of him, as Herndon was later to say of 
Lincoln, and with the same ultimate ex- 
oneration, that his ambition was a little 
engine that knew no rest. 
Marcus CUNLIFFE 
Professor of American History and 
Institutions 
University of Manchester 
England 
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Joun C. CatHoun. The Papers of John 
C. Calhoun, Vol. IL. 1817-1818. Edited 
by W. Edwin Hemphill. Pp. xciv, 513. 
Columbia. University of South Carolina 
Press, 1963. $10.00 
The problems of editing the vast col- 

lection of papers concerned with the 

administration of the War Department 
during the seven years that Calhoun held 
that office are very great. The editor 
had to make a decision of how inclusive 
his volume dealing with less than a year 
of Calhoun’s career as War Secretary 
should be. He decided in favor of publish- 
ing abstracts of hundreds of purely formal 
and official documents—only two hundred 
of the documents in this collection are 
full-length transcriptions. Most of the 
abstracts are summaries of routine matters 
that would come to any secretary of war, 
such as requests for promotions, recom- 
mendations, appointments and the like. 
The editor decided also to include both 
the incoming official documents as well as 
the outgoing letters and orders of the War 
office, the latter constituting two-thirds of 
this volume. Less than a dozen of the 
three thousand documents of this collec- 
tion were written and signed by Calhoun 
personally, Another decision was made to 
include some items, such as Monroe's 
letter to Jackson, July 19, 1818, gently 
rebuking the intransigent general for his 
unauthorized seizure of the Spanish forts. 

The result of these decisions has been 

to present a multifacet picture of the 

working of the War Department and a 

truly valuable insight into Indian affairs, 

but a very shadowy picture of Calhoun 
himself. 

The editor has compensated for this 
perhaps unavoidable weakness by a long 
and excellent introduction, Indeed, his 
introduction is a model of editorial per- 
formance. He has lucidly and intelligently 
interpreted the documents. First, by de- 
scribing the wretched condition of the War 
Department when Calhoun became secre- 
tary, he has given the background for 
appreciating the significance of Calhoun’s 
plan of reorganization; secondly, he has 
described the human element involved in 
administering the War Department and 
Calhoun’s skill as an executive; and lastly, 
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his footnotes to the documents are both 
ample and scrupulous. Both m the Intro- 
duction and in the documents Calhoun 
appears in a very favorable light as a 
man of great firmness, of good judgment, 
tactful, and far-seeing. He is a strong 
nationalist at this time, and his great 
ambition to become President is not ap- 
parent, nor does he appear at all to be 
an opportunist. In the fatal—for his 
later career—actions concerning Jackson’s 
invasion of Florida, Calhoun appears to be 
altogether right and Jackson in the wrong 
Perhaps the most valuable contribution of 
the second volume of the Calhoun papers 
consists in the light that it throws on the 
Seminole War, the conduct of Indian 
affairs, especially in regard to Indian 
removal, and the lasting features of 
Calhoun’s reorganization of the War 
Department. i 
W. CLEMENT EATON 
Professor of History 
University of Kentucky 


Grace STEELE Woopwarp The Cherokees. 
Pp. xv, 359. Norman. University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1963 $5.95. 


The average writer of American history 
is strangely unaware of the manner in 
which successive Indian tribes were pushed 
aside by the onward sweep of the frontier 
and of their reaction to the process To 
such writers—and to the general reader— 
The Cherokees by Grace Steele Woodward 
is strongly recommended. Scholars have 
written about specific periods in the life 
of this numerous and gifted people, but 
this is the only bcok that traces their 
entire history: their aboriginal life and 
institutions, the impact of white contact, 
their amazing progress in civilization, their 
expulsion from their native homeland, their 
successful resettlement in the West, and 
their final absorption—theoretically, at 
least—into the mainstream of American 
society. It is more than the history of 
one Indian tribe; it is a case study of an 
important aspect of American history, so 
often repeated that it falls into a pattern. 

And yet it is not written as a case study, 
or as an analysis of movements, forces, 
and pressures, but as a narrative of actual 
people, This is its greatest charm. The 
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author has become so saturated with her 
subject that she tells her story with a day- 
by-day concreteness usually reserved for 
historical fiction During the tragic re- 
moval to the West, “Encamped on a bluff 
overlooking the Arkansas, Quatie gave her 
blanket to a sick child... . Thechild... 
recovered, but Quatie’s illness developed 
into pneumonia and caused her death 
. . . ‘Her uncoffined body was buried in a 
shallow grave . . and the sorrowing 
cavalcade moved on’” and—in a vivid 
picture of an intertribal council—“In trans- 
lating an alien tongue into Cherokee, 
Lowrey had the habit of pausing when he 
could not make out a passage. Twisting 
his handkerchief. .. .” 

But this, her greatest strength, has an 
element of weakness. She does not have 
the mind of an historian, and her mter- 
pretation is often illogical. Also her book 
has many errors of fact, seldom in her 
central theme—she knows her Cherokees 
and their land too well for that—but on the 
fringes of her subject. For example, she 
classes Shawnees, Delawares, and Ottawas 
as members of the Iroquois Conederacy, 
and a sharp criticism of federal policy 
once made by this reviewer is quoted as 
the “explanation given by the federal 
officials.” Such errors will disturb the 
specialist, but even he will find much to 
approve; for the author has uncovered 
Important sources that have never b2en 
examined before. 

ANGE DEBO 

Marshall 

Oklahoma 


A Diary of Battle: The Personal Journals 
of Colonel Charles S. Wainwright, 1851- 
1865. Edited by Allan Nevins. Pp. 
xxiv, 549. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& World, 1962. $875. 
In the mines of western North Carolina, 

summer tourists occasionally unearth a 

ruby or star sapphire of beauty and va_ue. 

Like these hopeful miners seeking rare 

stones, other Americans have panned the 

Civil War period for worth-while diaries 

and journals, and the quantity of their 

findings in attic and cellar is impressive. 

Rarely, however, does the miner or his- 

torian discover a rock or manuscript of 
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precious quality. In this diary Allan 
Nevins has found a real gem. 

Well-educated and well-traveled Charles 
Shiels Wainwright of Rhinebeck, New 
York, was thirty-four years of age when 
appointed Major of the First New York 
Artillery. Before joining his regiment in 
October 1861, he bought a large black 
book, the first of five, in which he recorded 
the important events and the minutiae of 
the war and entered his opinions of gen- 
erals and politicians. Beginning on Octo- 
ber 1861, and ending almost four years 
later on May 24, these journals total 1,700 
pages and more than 525,000 words. From 
this voluminous account the editor selected 
those writings which are historically sig- 
nificant or of general interest. To these 
he added succinct one-page introductions 
for each of the twenty chapters of the 
diary, brief footnotes to identify people 
and events, and an informative general 
introduction, Eleven clearly drawn maps 
by Rafael Palacios place Wainwright at 
the scenes of important battles 

Wainwright’s narrative style, vivid de- 
scriptions, and pithy character sketches 
make absorbing reading. Furthermore, his 
close association with Generals McClellan, 
Hooker, Burnside, and Meade and his 
participation in the major battles of the 
East from Antietam to Appomattox al- 
lowed him to observe men and campaigns 
McClellan, the military organizer and 
sound strategist, is Wainwright’s favorite, 
and he slaps Grant soundly in comparing 
his campaigns with those of “Little Mac.” 
Despite the laudation of the people, Wain- 
wright reported that the soldiers did “not 
appreciate the beauty of 3,000 to 4,000 of 
their number stretched on the ground” 
by Grant’s methods. Although he found 
Hooker a delightful man to serve with, 
Wainwright disliked Hooker’s bragging and 
his fault-finding with other generals. Parti- 
san Democrat that he was, the diarist 
saw little good in Lincoln: the President 
was “perfectly honest” and “perfectly 
weak,” “infinitely uglier than any of his 
pictures,” and he “grinned like a great 
baboon.” Wainwright disliked the “long- 
haired, fat, oily, politician-looking” Stan- 
ton at first sight. 

Men and battles are only a part of this 
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comprehensive diary. There are descrip- 
tions of town and countryside, festive oc- 
casions and a bird’s clear song, muddy 
marches and poor food, gambling and 
other vices. This marvelous narrative is 
a monumental addition to Civil War 
literature, 
REMBERT W. PATRICK 
Graduate Research Professor of History 
University of Florida 


Joun L. Ransom. John Ransom’s Diary. 
Pp. 281. New York: Paul S. Eriksson, 
1963. $5.95. 

Civil War diaries in general are repe- 
titious, and useful only to those looking for 
fragments to document works free enough 
of repetitions to attract the general reader. 
John Ransom repeats enough of the truths 
of his experiences to authenticate the gen- 
eralizations of meticulous scholars, includ- 
ing Bruce Catton, who praises the book 
in the Introduction. Ransom proves that 
the Confederate prison at Andersonville 
was as horrible as any concentration camp 
maintained by the Nazis. He tells again 
and again in graphic detail of the crowded 
conditions of this prison pen, of the 
biting southern sun from which there was 
no shelter, of the emaciation and deaths 
that resulted from the lack of food, of 
the presence of polluted water, and of the 
absence of elementary sanitation. Yet 
Ransom, because of his unconquerable op- 
timism and craft, survived the terrors of 
Andersonville and wrote and preserved his 
daily record. Despite proffers of relief 
from prison by joining the enemy he re- 
mained steadfast to the Union cause and 
came out of the war without special 
hatred for the Confederacy. Although a 
Democrat, he did not blame the Lincoln 
Administration for not adhering to a 
liberal policy of exchanges through which 
he might have been returned to his be- 
loved Michigan home. Curiously enough, 
his chief venom was against the “raiders,” 
those agonized fellow prisoners who were 
executed by Confederate guards for pH- 
fering the meager supplies of those 
incarcerated. 

Ransom gives the impression that the 
horrors of Andersonville were caused more 
by the stupidity and indifference of South- 
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erners than by the viciousness of Confed- 
erate officials. If the cries of agony from 
Andersonville were not heeded by the 
Southern people, no sadistic attempts were 
made by those in command to intensify the 
agony. After reading this narrative, I 
think that the verdict of Lincoln’s biogra- 
pher, James G. Randall, that the putting 
to death of Captain Henry Wirz, the An- 
dersonville commander, the only person ex- 
ecuted for participation in the Rebellion, 
was understandable but unjust. When 
Ransom was moved from Andersonville to 
a Confederate prison at Savannah he was 
treated almost as well as the Bible-dis- 
tributing George Borrow was treated by 
his Catholic jailors in Madrid. 
Francis B. SIMPKINS 

Longwood College 

Farmville 

Virginia 


Warren S. Howard. American Slavers 
and the Federal Law, 1837-1862. Pp. 
xii, 336. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1963. 
$6.50. 


The outlawing of the foreign slave trade 
had the unenviable distinction of being one 
of the most poorly enforced measures ever 
passed by Congress. From the day it 
became operative, January 1, 1808, until 
it became obsolete in Lincoln’s tame the 
law was practically a dead letter. Dur- 
ing its half-century on the statute books 
the only successes registered in its name 
were half a hundred slave ship confisca- 
tions and one hanging. The failure to 
suppress the illicit trade stemmed in part 
from inadequate naval patrols, the African 
squadron being small and its cruisers 
slow. To curb the trade would have re- 
quired nothing less than the full co-opera- 
tion of the major powers and this was 
lacking, America’s distrust of the British 
preventing an anti-slave trade treaty be- 
tween the two countries until June 1862. 
Adding to the difficulties of enforcing the 
law were the skillful operations of the 
captains and crews of the slave ships, bold 
men of many nationalities who knew 
every trick in the procurement and dis- 
posal of black cargoes. 
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The failure to suppress the African 
trade is recounted in full by Professor 
Howard. His approach is novel. After 
two chapters describing the illegal trade in 
general, he devotes the remainder of his 
pages to a careful examination of a series 
of specific slave-trade incidents, each illus- 
trative of an important reason for the 
debacle in law enforcement. These clearly 
written case studies in frustration make 
highly interesting reading, constituting a 
veritable catalogue of crimes withou: pun- 
ishment whether the locale be “a 60-mile 
square of ocean west of the Congo River,” 
the seaport towns of the Caribbean, or the 
jury room of the United States Circuit 
Court in New York. 

The detailing of man’s mbumanity 
doubtless had its influence in prompting 
Howard to speak sharply about the 
“shameful blot” which the slave trade left 
upon American honor, and to point out 
“that the citizens of a democracy must be 
ever alert to crime in their midst.” How- 
ard ventures to express an estimate as well 
as an opinion, unburdening himself on 
such matters as the probable number of 
slaves lost on the high seas and the prob- 
able number smuggled into the United 
States Howards comments take on 
weight in the light of his impressive grasp 
of a formidable body of facts. For his 
scholarship is thorough beyond cavil, his 
210 pages of text being buttressed ay 112 
pages of supporting materials—appendices, 
footnotes and bibliography. 

BENJAMIN QUARLES 

Professor of History 

Morgan State College 


Wurrney T. Perxins. Denial of Empire: 
The United States and Its Dependencies. 
Pp. 381. Leyden: A. W. Sythoff, 1962. 
Dil. 35.—. 


The theme of Whitney Perkins’ Denial 
of Empire is the dilemma which con- 
fronts a government based on democratic 
principles in ruling over people to whom, 
for one reason or another, these principles 
cannot be readily applied. This may be 
because cultural differences make the prin- 
ciples difficult to understand or because the 
culture varies so greatly that they are vir- 
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tually impossible to practice. Since demo- 
cratic government requires general under- 
standing, consent, and participation, the 
absence of these is likely to lead to its 
failure in an unsympathetic context or to 
some degree of coercion over the alien 
culture and thus the frustration of the 
benefits and values of the democratic 
process 

The author invites the reader’s atten- 
tion to the fact that the dilemma predates 
the functioning of American government 
under the Constitution. At the time 
that the Northwest Ordinance was being 
framed in 1787, James Madison noted that 
the document was likely to establish a 
colonial relationship similar to the one 
just ended by the revolution. But the 
Ordinance sought to avoid this by estab- 
lishing an ideal which has never been 
forgotten. It prescribed that eventual 
statehood was to be considered the nght of 
the territory which it had been drafted to 
control. 

The realization of this principle, the 
author states, has been the preoccupation 
of all three departments of the government 
at each stage of the national territoriai 
growth. On the American continent, the 
development of statehood had to be 
considered against the backdrop of such 
issues as the various language and cultural 
differences, the extension of slavery into 
new territories, and underpopulation. With 
the acquisition of Alaska there arose 
the additional problem of a noncontiguous 
region, difficult to explore and settle. With 
the inclusion of Hawaii and the Philippines, 
the United States found herself in a region 
completely outside the American sphere 
and in the midst of a new and complex 
international atmosphere This was 
further complicated when the second world 
war left Okinawa in American hands. Here 
questions of broad international political 
and military strategy almost obviated any 
open discussion of the future for which the 
people of the country could hope. 

So significant is the question which Dr. 
Perkins has raised for discussion that it 
permeates increasingly all the relations for 
which the government must assume respon- 
sibility both at home and abroad. Minor- 
ity cultural groups within the country and 
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persons of other cultures abroad judge the 
government by its wisdom in dealing with 
this problem The author deals with the 
issue largely from the standpoint of offi- 
cial policy formation and largely from the 
vantage point of the American govern- 
ment. Less attention is given to prob- 
lems of foreign relations and to the effect 
of the climate of opinion at a given time 
on those who participate in the making of 
policy. For his material, the author relies 
to a considerable extent on government 
documents though reminiscences, secondary 
studies, and other sources of information 
are also used. While repeating a great 
deal of well-known material in the proc- 
ess, the author has related it to a vital and 
meaningful subject. His book is well writ- 
ten and will stimulate a great deal of 
thought and, hopefully, action as well. 
JOAN ALBERT WHITE 
University of Hawaii i 


Burton K. WHEELER with PauL F. HEALY. 
Yankee from the West. Pp. x, 436. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 1962. 
$5.95. 


Among the Senate giants who flourished 
between the two world wars, none stood 
taller than Burton K. Wheeler of Mon- 
tana. Along with “Fighting Bob” La 
Follette, Hiram Johnson, George Norris, 
and William E. Borah, he epitomized an 
era in which Progressives had to fight for 
their political lives, loved doing it, and did 
it well. Alone of this select company 
he survives, at 81, to tell his story. This, 
with the help of Paul F. Healy, a Wash- 
ington newspaperman, he has done in an 
action-packed autobiography. This is an 
honest work which reflects accurately both 
the man and the age of which he was an 
important part. If Wheeler now and then 
treats himself more kindly than history 
will, this is forgivable in a man who 


“never lacked faith in his own rightness. 


The book is a story of one fight after 
another, for fighting is the story of 
Wheeler’s life. He fought the copper in- 
terests in Montana; he fought for the 
workingman, for the underdog. He ran for 
Vice President on the La Follette ticket in 
1924, glorying in a scrap he knew he 
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could not win. He fought for New Deal 
reforms, then turned around and fought 
against the “court packing” plan and 
against the Roosevelt foreign policy which 
was based on American involvement over- 
seas. Wheeler rejoiced in battle. His 
self-told story justifies a suspicion that he 
loved the fight better than he loved the 
cause, n _ ay 
His isolationism made him turn his back 
on the New Deal and gave him some 
political bedfellows whom he would not 
have tolerated earlier. He had no use for 
the less savory characters who haunted the 
fringe of the isolationist movement, but 
he never completely succeeded in divorc- 
ing himself from them. His claim is that 
he remained a liberal and a true Roosevelt 
supporter on everything but foreign policy, 
but the fact is that he found himself 
more and more on the anti-Roosevelt side. 
When he made his fourth and last race 
for the Senate, a race that ended in 
defeat, he had the blessing of the mining 
interests to which he had once been 
anathema and the opposition of the labor 
unions which were once his firmest backers. 

This book is well edited and well in- 
dexed. It is a pleasure to read it now, 
and it will be a valuable reference work in 
the years to come. 

Rogert Rote 

Chief 

Washington Bureau 

Philadelphia Bulletin 


CHRISTIANA MCFADYEN CAMPBELL. The 
Farm Bureau and the New Deal: A 
Study of the Making of National Farm 
Policy, 193340. Pp. vii, 215. Ur- 
bana: University of Illinois Press, 1962. 
$4.75. 


A winner of the Agricultural History 
Society’s annual prize for 1961, this slender 
monograph seeks to penetrate beneath the 
surface of formal agricultural policies by 
examining the role of an important pres- 
sure group during the New Deal. The 
study focuses largely on two important 
aspects of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration’s activities, Mrs. Campbell is 
concerned with an analysis of factors that 
explain the dominant position of the Fed- 
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eration during the Roosevelt era, and 
then she skillfully traces the organization’s 
influence on the formulation and implemen- 
tation of legislative and administrative 
action. 

Why did the Farm Bureau gain such 
prominence in the 1930s? ‘The author 
demonstrates effectively that a decentral- 
ized structure was partly responsible for 
its success, since it led members into a 
close relationship with county agents, who 
frequently doubled as Farm Bureau or- 
ganizers. Then, too, the strong but tactful 
leadership of Edward O’Neal added to the 
group’s power, especially his skill in forg- 
ing an alliance between Southern tobacco 
growers and Middle Western grain produc- 
ers, an alliance which even the Populists 
had been unable to cement. Thus, the 
Federation’s officers commanded attention 
in state and national politics. O'Neil, for 
example, contributed to the development of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s ideas on the farm 
problem and to the creation of the first 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
(AAA) of 1933. He and his associates 
were also regularly consulted by Henry 
Wallace, M. L. Wilson, and other De- 
partment of Agriculture officials. But 
after 1938 the aims of Farm Bureau leaders 
and New Dealers increasingly diverged, 
and the entente cordrale between them was 
disrupted. During its days of power, 
however, Mrs Campbell concludes con- 
vincingly, the Federation made a major 
contribution to the development of fed- 
eral legislation by arranging preliminary 
compromises among divergent farm groups 
so as to create a consensus on needed 
measures. 

For this scholarly study the author con- 
sulted a great variety of sources. Particu- 
larly valuable were the files of the Farm 
Bureau Federation itself, and interviews 
with more than a dozen leading public 
figures. Unfortunately, the cramped style 
of the volume does not make for easy 
reading, but those who persist will find the 
effort rewarding. The book is a detailed 
account of the informal process whereby 
an interest group shapes public action. 
It reveals clearly how exigencies of political 
compromise affect the economics of farm 
programs, and it elaborates in detail one 
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NOMINATING 
“ PRESIDENT 


The Politics of Convention Choice 


BY GERALD POMPER 


“At a convention many things are happening simultaneously: a party ritual, an 
appeal to the electorate, a tourists’ frolic, a decision on vital issues, a television 
spectacular, a contest for power, an affirmation of faith.” Although relatively 
unregulated by law, the nominating process operates logically, according to 
formal mechanisms. This is an analytical study of the Presidential nominating 
process, emphasizing a close relationship between it and the larger aspects of 
American politics. $6.50 








HANDBOOKS FOR RESEARCH IN POLITICAL BEHAVIOR 


“I am gratified that at last concise and authoritative expositions are available 
of some of the most important data-gathering and -processing tools available to 
contemporary political scientists. I feel confident that these will receive an 
enthusiastic welcome among students and forward-looking members of politi- 
cal science faculties.”—-HAROLD D. LASSWELL 


content analysis 


A Handbook with Application to the 
Study of International Crisis 


EDITED BY ROBERT C, NORTH 


survey research 


BY CHARLES H., BACKSTROM AND 
GERALD D. HURSH 
This Handbook is a guide to conduct- 
ing opinion polls in the field, with a 
discussion of the distinctive features 
of this widely-used modern method- 


Three techniques of content analysis 
are described and evaluated in this 


ology. Survey Research contains 
questionnaire samples used in a 
model city problem, and suggests 
how to refine and interpret the data 
once it has been collected. 

$5.00, cloth/$1.95, paperbound 


book, and applied to the raw ma- 
terial of international relations—mes- 
sages, documents, and communica- 
tions. Comparative investigation of 
crises promise clues to the paths that 
lead into war. 


$6.00, cloth/$2.95, paperbound , 


See them at your bookstore, or for examination copies write the publishers 


Northwestern University Press 
Dept. 8/816 University Place/Evanston, Illinois 
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Economie and Social Problems 


THE AFFLUENT SOCIETY 
John Kenneth Galbraith 
“Deserves front rank in any debate on 


economics.”—New York Times 
MT534, 75¢ 


THE NEGRO REVOLT 
Louis E. Lomax 
“Arresting, fact-studded . . . deals 
with the men and movements in 
America’s racial drama.” 
—New York Herald Tribune 
T2273, 75¢ 


THE BRAIN WATCHERS 
Martin L. Gross 
An exposé of the use of psychological 
tests in industry. “An important book 
. . . a perceptive book.” 
—New York Herald Tribune 
T2382, 75¢ 


AUTOMATION: Its Impact on Business 
and People, Walter Buckingham 
MP525, 60¢ 


ASIA IN THE MODERN WORLD 
Helen G. Matthew, ed. 
What is happening in Asia and why. 
Discussed by prominent authorities on 
Asian affairs. MT542, 75¢ 


...and a new serles 


SHORT HISTORIES OF ENGLAND 


16th CENTURY, G. W. O. Woodward 
MT5i1, 75¢ 
17th CENTURY, G. E. Aylmer MT512, 75¢ 
18th CENTURY, R.W. Harris MT515, 75¢ 
19th CENTURY, John W. Derry 
MT516 75¢ 
20th CENTURY, T.L. Jarman M1517, 75¢ 
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These are only a few titles from our impressive 
list of books used in social science courses. 
For complete list write to Education Division. 


NEW AMERICAN LIBRARY 
501 Madison Avenue, New York 10022 
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Achieving Excellence in 
Public Service 


A symposium that calls attention to 
the lag between public administra- 
tion needs and public administration 
methods. 





Edited by 
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important source of Roosevelt’s agricul- 
tural proposals. Thus, not only historians 
but political scientists and economists as 
well can consult with profit this useful 
contribution to the history of the New 
Deal and of farm policies. 
Geratp D. Nasu 
Assistant Professor of History 
University of New Mexico 


DANEEL J. ELAazarR. The American Partner- 
ship: Intergovernmental Co-operation in 
the Nineteenth-Century United States. 
Pp xvi, 358. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1962. $6.50. 


Until recently, most political scientists 
and constitutional lawyers believed that 
government in the United States was insti- 
tuted through a system of “dual federal- 
ism,” comprising two separate levels of 
sovereignty, each virtually independent in 
its constitutionally defined and court-de- 
termined sphere. Daniel Elazar assures us 
with argument and documentation that this 
was never so; structural separation of 
federal and state institutions did not pre- 
clude the sharing of numerous govern- 
mental functions. He concedes that “most 
of the leading figures” in nineteenth-cen- 
tury political life expressed a “deeply felt 
commitment to dual federalism both in 
theory and in practice” The “most pub- 
licized decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court”—after Marshall—like- 
wise “seemed to reinforce this picture.” 
Nevertheless, his study of defense, internal 
improvement, banking, public lands, rail- 
road construction, veterans, conservation, 
“rivers and harbors” and other policies in 
the local contexts of Virginia, New Hamp- 
shire, Minnesota, and Colorado reveals “a 
co-operative partnership of federal, state, 
and local governments since the early days 
of the Republic.” Present-day alarmists 
notwithstanding, the relative balance be- 
tween federal and state governments “has 
not significantly shifted over the past one 
hundred seventy-five years.” 

Elazar reaches these novel conclusions 
by the quite conventional method of his- 
torical cases. He chooses states’ rights 
Virginia and Whiggish New Hampshire be- 
cause these sovereignties would be most 
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likely, on dual federalist grounds, to resist 
federal importunity. They constitute 
“hard” cases. Minnesota and Colorado, 
on the other Land, represent public-land 
states of the developing West and are pre- 
sumably “softer? cases. Indeed, for a 
time in the late nineteenth century, about 
half of Minnesota’s annual state expendi- 
ture was derived from federal sources; at 
other times, from a fifth to a third. No 
comparable quantities are given for older 
states, but “the lack of a convenient 
medium for intergovernmental co-opera- 
tion that would satisfy the strict-construc- 
tionists hindered the development of large- 
scale formal co-operative programs in the 
East.” Thus, before cash grants—begun 
circa 1886—the ‘public domain [served] as 
the integrating factor in the development 
of co-operative action.” Most of this will 
come as no surprise to students of public 
land policy or, as the author admits, to 
readers of Frederick Jackson Turner. 
But before Elazar no one has either cited 
so many examples of federal-state action 
or indicated the various means of imple- 
mentation so clearly. 

Partnership among structurally separated 
governments. Elazar affirms, was “based 
on the implicit premise that virtually all 
functions of government must be shared 
by virtually all governments in order to 
fulfill the demands of American democracy 
for both public service and private access.” 
True, up to a point, but as a “theory” of 
governmental behavior it underestimates 
the very explicit political antics of “states’ 
rights” and the legalistic gambits of “strict 
construction” Partnership is always con- 
ditional. Local claims to access, to share 
in the prizes of Union, demand recognition 
under the ultimate sanctions of legal ob- 
struction and sectional veto. Thus, the 
recent Supreme Court decision awarding 
more Colorado water to Arizona may re- 
sult in California congressional action to 
block federal-state programs which could 
enable Arizona to utilize more water, for 
example, the Central Arizona Project. Al- 
ternatively, efforts might be made to 
change the original Boulder Dam Act of 
1928. Partnership in water resources de- 
velopment, as in certain other fields, is 
always shaky. It is not enough to say 
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tout court that “words of separation 
masked facts of co-operation.” 
Eric E. LAMPARD 
Graduate Program in Economic History 
University of Wisconsin 


Morris L. Ernst and ALAN U SCHWARTZ. 
Privacy: The Right to Be Let Alone. 
Pp xiii, 238. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1962. $6.00. 

In our distracted world, one of the 
major problems facing the individual is 
the rapid shrinking of the sphere within 
which he can retain his identity. Im- 
proved techniques of communication make 
it easier for each of us to be better in- 
formed about our fellow men Indeed, 
these improved techniques make it almost 
impossible for our fellow men to escape 
our prying attention, especially if “we” 
are reporters, photographers, or advertisers. 
The curiosity which was once fed, if not 
satisfied, by word-of-mouth gossip is now 
sustained by word and picture in the daily 
press, supplemented by regular second 
servings in the magazines, and topped 
by occasional feasts of revelation in books 
of memoirs, biographies, or “inside stories,” 

Worse still, some of us have discovered 
that others among us are valuable as com- 
modities or as aids in the sale of commod- 
ities. Hence the spate of publication on 
the secrets of everything from how to play 
pool to how to keep the back of the 
elbow youthful-looking according to the 
prescriptions or asserted prescriptions of 
one celebrity or another. Hence, also, the 
“brand names’—the products, new this 
week, identified by the name or face of 
those whose fame or notoriety is also new 
this week. So too the associational gim- 
micks, the linking of name or photograph 
with ware in the hope that the one will 
sell the other and perhaps even yield 
“feedback” in the form of increased selling 
power for the neme or face. 

Ernst and Schwartz’s Privacy: The 
Right to Be Let Alone is addressed to 
some of the irritations, outrages, and 
devious hucksterings which are familiar, 
if unwelcome, aspects of contemporary life. 
The editors of Privacy are concerned to 
show that a “right to be let alone” is 
emerging in American law to cope with 
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invasions of privacy so understood. The 
right as they describe it would attech to 
the individual personality and would pro- 
tect that personality against its unauthor- 
ized exploitation for commercial or sensa- 
tional purposes. Whether by legislation, 
as in New York, or by judicial interpreta- 
tion, as in Georgia, there is a development 
pointing toward that right to privacy which 
Brandeis and Warren prophetically in- 
voked in their famous Harvard Law Re- 
view article of 1890. But the present 
reviewer is not convinced by the cases that 
Ernst and Schwartz have collected or by 
the sermonizing patter they have inter- 
larded among the case arguments that the 
right they speak of is more than a promise 
or more than an adjunct to the law regulat- 
ing the use of property. Dean Pound 
may have thought Brandeis and Warren 
had added a chapter to our law in their 
article. It is probably more accurate to 
say that Brandeis and Warren added a 
chapter-heading. The chapter remains to 
be written, 

It must also be said that Ernst and 
Schwartz have added nothing to that chap- 
ter. Their volume comes perilously close 
to being a nonbook: a collection of case 
excerpts “improved” by having all tech- 
nical—and distinctive—language simplified 
for the layman. The resulting homoge- 
nized opinions all read as if they were 
written by Ernst and Schwartz To 
top it off, an offer is made on the last 
page. Any interested reader can obtain 
“references to monographs, books, and 
miscellaneous writings on the subject” by 
applying to the publisher. Surely this is 
a nonbibliography—or is it an example of 
that privacy the editors are so keen to 
preserve? 

Leo WEINSTEIN 

Professor and Chairman 

Department of Government 


Smith College 
Mary MANNING Carey. Jamaica’ The 
Old and the New. Pp. 212. New York: 


Frederick A Praeger, 1963 $6.0C 

This book might well be brought to the 
attention of any would-be sojourners in 
Jamaica as “required” reading whether 
they are intended tourists, are going to the 
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island for business reasons, or are migran:s 
contemplating settling there as so many 
retired people do. It will arouse feelings 
of nostalgia in many who have had occa- 
sion to visit the island in the past or who 
have left it to seek their fortune else- 
where. To one who has visited Jamaica 
seventeen times in connection with the 
foundation and development of the Uni- 
versity of the West Indies, it is disap- 
pointing to find that that institution does 
not figure more prominently in the narra- 
tive as a feature of current social life 
or as an important influence for future 
development. Is its impact less vital 
because of the amenities of its magnificent 
site, which tend to cause it to operate too 
much as a self-contained community—as 
some of us feared—or is it that, as a fed- 
eral institution, the growth of its influence 
is necessarily slow and, on that account, 
not yet very obvious? 

The early historical chapters of the book 
would read better if the author had been 
less diffident about her personal opinions. 
Phrases like “it is very generally stated,” 
“it is said,” and “some sociologists find” 
interrupt the narrative But Mrs. Carley 
has provided a useful historical narrative, 
nevertheless; for one reader, the book 
really came alive in the third chapter, with 
its delightful and balanced account of 
Jamaican topography and natural life 
Perhaps the book’s most enticing feature 
is the section “Around the Parishes,” with 
its account of journeys through a diversi- 
fied countryside steeped in history. I was 
reminded again and again of similar de- 
lightful traverses through varied country 
with fascinating historical associations in 
the company of my Jamaican hosts, espe- 
cially Dr. Ludlow Moody, Custos Rotu- 
lorum of the parish of Kingston and St. 
Andrew, whose very tenure of that post is 
proof of how far Jamaica has progressed 
in the last half-century. 

With Mrs. Carley’s assessment of the 
future, I disagree only in detail. I would 
hope, for the sake of the character of the 
rank and file of the Jamaican people, that 
diversification of agriculture and the de- 
velopment of secondary industries would 
outpace tourism as the country’s main 
support, and would emphasize birth con- 
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trol as a necessary factor if the standard 
of living is to rise substantially in the 
foreseeable future. As Mrs, Carley writes, 
Jamaica has been fortunate in the caliber 
and personality of her two key homebred 
politicians, but—as she also hints—succes- 
sors of equal quality may be difficult to 
find. It is good to read of, at least in one 
party, the emergence of young aspirants 
who may yet fill the bill. 
RAYMOND PRIESTLEY 

Tewkesbury 

Gloucestershire 

England 
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Mitton Friepuan, with the assistance of 
Rose D. Frirepman, Capitalism and 
Freedom. Pp. 202. Chicago. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1962. $3.95. 


Despite considerable pretense to the 
contrary, Professor Friedman’s book sheds 
no light on economic problems as such. 
Instead, his conclusion as to each specified 
economic program is deduced from a 
general formulation that the most ım- 
portant thing in the world is “freedom.” 
In turm, this “freedom” is said to depend 
above all upon limiting the’ functions of 
government as closely as possible to pro- 
tecting the individual “both from the 
enemies outside our gates and from our 
fellow-citizens: to preserve law and order, 
to enforce private contracts, to foster com- 
petitive markets.” 

I think that this general formulation, as 
used by the author, is inconsequential or 
misleading. To illustrate, some of the 
key statements in the formulation are just 
as valid if turned completely about. Thus, 
inveighing against governmental power, 
the book tells us that “the power to do 
good is also the power to do harm.” 
What about the proposition that “the 
power to do harm is also the power to 
do good,” or “the absence of power to do 
harm involves also the absence of power to 
do good”? 

Then Dr. Friedman says that “by rely- 
ing primarily on voluntary cooperation 
and private enterprise in both economic 
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and other activities, we can ensure that 
the private sector is a check on the powers 
of the governmental sector and an effective 
protection of freedom of speech, of re- 
ligion, and of thought” In the American 
context, there is at least equal merit in the 
opposite proposition that centralized gov- 
ernmental power is essential to prevent 
private action, or decentralized state or 
local action, impairing freedom of speech, 
religion, or thought. 

Next, the book suggests that, instead 
of the progressive income tax, there should 
be substituted a flat 23.5 per cent tax on all 
personal incomes. This, it is said, would 
avoid the type of intrusion involved when 
government imposes an income tax rate 
ranging from 20 to 91 per cent. But I can- 
not see where government intrusion would 
be any less if it were decided that a $5,000 
a year family could as well bear a 23.5 per 
cent tax rate as a $200,000 a year family, 
contrasted with the prevailing decision 
that a higher tax rate upon the $200,000 
family is more compatible with simple 
justice and economic common sense. 

Dr. Friedman then argues against the 
view that corporate officers and labor 
leaders have a “social responsibility” 
going beyond the interest of their stock- 
holders or their members. He says that 
this view “shows a fundamental miscon- 
ception of the character and nature of a 
free economy.” I suggest that this increas- 
ing sense of “social responsibility” is one 
of the most heartening things happening 
in America. To frustrate it would, under 
current and foreseeable domestic and 
world-wide conditions, lead inexorably to 
an appalling concentration of governmental 
action. 

According to his own listing, the author 
would gradually do away with the public 
operation of secondary schools, and substi- 
tute institutions run by private enter- 
prise for profit He would also do away 
with general price and wage controls even 
during major wars; all price supports for 
agriculture; all floors under wages; all 


“detailed” regulation of banking, trans-° 


portation, radio, and television; all present 
social security programs, including old age 
insurance; the carrying of the mails pub- 
licly rather than for a profit; national 
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parks; publicly owned toll roads, for 
which he would substitute private owner- 
ship; the FHA home-insurance program 
and all forms of public housing; and licens- 
ing provisions as applied to doctors and 
others, He would also abandon the draft; 
he prefers “the appropriate free market 
arrangement for voluntary military forces: 
which is to say, hire men to serve.” Dr. 
Friedman adds the happy thought that this 
little list is by no means all-inclusive. 

Referring to the ravages of the Great 
Depression, Dr. Friedman implies that the 
initial downturn would have been held 
to moderate proportions, and corrected in 
reasonably short order, but for the mis- 
takes made by the Federal Reserve System 
in trying to do something about it. It was 
not the free market, but rather public 
authority, that went wrong. In other 
words, if a great fire catches us with an 
inadequate fire department, the remedy is 
to do away with fire engines, instead of 
preventing people from throwing Lghted 
matches around in a paper factory. 

The most profound development in the 
world today is the determination o? free 
people to use the concerted action of free 
government, along with other action, to 
translate the new technology into reduction 
of poverty, elevation of living standards, 
and enlargement of social justice. A set 
of prankishly-employed theorems, which 
seeks to place road blocks across these de- 
sires of free people, is, in my view, largely 
nonsense It is not dangerous nonsense 
only because too many free people have 
too much good sense to listen to it. 

Leon H. KEYSERLING 

President 

Conference on Economic Progress 


Ricwarp M. Trrmuss. Income Distribu- 
tion and Social Change: A Critical Study 
in British Statistics. Pp. 240. Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press, 1962. 
$4.25. 


The widely held thesis that the distribu- 
tion of income and wealth in the United 
Kingdom has been increasing over the last 
twenty or twenty-five years is challenged 
in this careful and probing work. Profes- 
sor Titmuss argues that long-run changes 
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m social and economic structure have made 
it impossible to rely upon income tax 
statistics, the fundamental source of data 
for analysis of the British income distribu- 
tion, to reveal trends towards equality or 
inequality correctly. The definitions were 
formulated for administrative purposes 
and the statistics published by the Board 
of Inland Revenue are intended to report 
on its task of collecting income taxes. 

From the standpoint of the income 
statistician, there are serious obscurities 
and deficiencies in the Board’s definitions 
and statistics, The definition of the tax- 
paying unit relates wholly neither to indi- 
viduals nor to families: all married couples 
are supposed to be reported as a single 
unit, but the income of children is not 
aggregated with that of their parents. 
However, the statistics of income published 
by the Board appear to omit a substantial 
proportion of working wives—over a third 
seem to have been excluded in the 1954— 
1955 data. With respect to the incomes 
of minors, the Board is unable to provide 
an estimate of the number of minors in- 
cluded in its income distributions. The 
growth in the number of working wives 
and the probable increase in the relative 
importance of minors with incomes thus 
make it impossible to rely upon the re- 
ported inland revenue distmbutions for 
guidance in assessing shifts in inequality. 

The other major deficiency of the basic 
data for gauging trends in equality or in- 
equality lies in the definition of income for 
tax purposes. The top income-wealth groups 
with the aid of a whole new profession of 
tax consultants that has developed within 
the period under study, have leamed how 
to transform income into capital for tax 
purposes and how to spread incomes over 
the life span of the individual and his 
family. As a result of the use of these and 
related devices, the available distributions 
of income and wealth do not truly reflect 
the relative extent of the command over 
economic resources possessed by the high 
income-wealth groups. 

Thus the main thrust of the author’s 
work is to show that less is known than 
was thought about the level and trends 
of economic equality in Great Britain. He 
thinks that there is “more than a hint” 
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that income inequality has been increasing 
since 1949 and that the ownership of 
wealth has become still more unequal, 
possibly “strikingly’ so These specula- 
tions and, more important, the basic 
criticisms leveled by the author against 
more previous workers in the field must 
await possible rebuttal before they can 
finally be assessed. Moreover, future work 
on income distribution can hardly fail to be 
influenced by this book. 

For an American reader, Professor Tit- 
muss’ book raises the question as to 
whether a critical ‘study of United States 
data along the same lines would provide 
a similar set of conclusions Some of the 
same elements affecting the measurement 
of economic equality are present on the 
American scene—particularly a wide vari- 
ety of means of tax avoidance that are 
more important to the rich than to the 
poor. However, the basic sources of 
information probably lend themselves bet- 
ter to the purposes of the income statisti- 
cian in the United States, than in the 
United Kingdom, and, it is fair to say, 
we have had the benefit of more research 
resources, both official and private, devoted 
to the. problem. It is likely that the 
movement toward greater equality in the 
United States is smaller than can be judged 
from the best data available, but never- 
theless real. 

Irvine B. Kravis 

Professor of Economics 

University of Pennsylvania 


Wirren Lewis, Jr. Federal Fiscal Policy 
in the Postwar Recessions. Pp. xv, 311. 
Washington, D C.: Brookings Institu- 
tion, 1962. $6.75. 


Careful analysis of the way in which 
economic policies have worked in the re- 
cent past is indispensable to sound manage- 
ment of a nation’s economic affairs. Con- 
trolled experiments are seldom possible 
in economics; in consequence, it is only 
through observation after the event that 
theoretical conclusions about techniques of 
economic control can be tested in practice. 
Lewis’ study of federal fiscal policy in the 
postwar recessions is, therefore, much to 
be welcomed as a contribution towards the 
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more effective use of fiscal policy in any 
future recession. 

The book begins with an outline of ‘the 
analytical techniques to be used, followed 
by two chapters dealing with the nature 
and effects of the “built-in stabilizers,” 
those features of the fiscal system which 
work automatically to reduce the speed and 
extent of downswings and upswings in the 
level of economic activity. The four re- 
cessions—1948-1950, 1953-1955, 1957- 
1959, and 1960-1962—are then dealt with 
successively in separate chapters. The 
causes and course of each recession are 
described, followed by the measures taken 
in response and an assessment of what the 
measures achieved. The observed change 
in the federal budget surplus of deficit is 
apportioned as between the changes brought 
about by the automatic stabilizers, those 
which were the results of measures taken in 
response to the recession, and those which 
arose from circumstances extraneous to the 
state of the economy, such as events in 
international affairs. 

In his analysis, Lewis makes extensive 
use of the “high employment surplus,” a 
concept which is increasingly recognized 
as being of great value in assessing the 
effects of fiscal measures during recession. 
As Lewis shows, the impression conveyed 
by the deficit recorded in the administra- 
tive budget can be very misleading, as it 
was early in 1959. The “high employ- 
ment surplus” abstracts from that part of 
the deficit that is caused, via the automatic 
stabilizers, solely by the lower level of 
employment and income and shows clearly 
the effect of changes in tax rates or 
changes in the level of public expenditure. 

The value of Lewis’ book is enhanced 
by reference to the archives of the Bureau 
of the Budget relating to the recession of 
1948-1950 and to information supplied 
by former officials of the Budget Bureau, 
United States Treasury, and Council of 
Economic Advisers about policy in later 
recessions. In this respect, as well as 
in the use of the concept of the “high 
employment surplus” to measure the im- 
pact of the various fiscal actions taken to 
deal with the recessions, Lewis adds sub- 
stantially to the account given by Holmans 
in Unsted States Fiscal Policy 1945-1959, 
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and on planning within the Administration 
in. 1949 and defense expenditure in 1957 
supersedes it. 

An aspect of policy towards recession 
which Lewis might appropriately have dis- 
cussed in more detail is why the onset of 
each recession was not foreseen, or if it 
was, why so little heed was given by 
policy-makers to the advance warning. 
Probably no government is so well staffed 
with professional economists as that of the 
United States, therefore of all countries it 
should be able to use short-run economic 
forecasting as an aid to policy in dealing 
with recessions, not just in assessing how 
far the recession will go once it has started, 
but in providing advance warning of its 
approach, so that, at least, plans for 
countermeasures can be made ready to 
hand In 1948, 1957, and 1960 the ap- 
proach of the recession was not detected, 
and months elapsed before countermeas- 
ures were brought forward. Why this 
should have been so is an important aspect 
of the conduct of fiscal policy in the 
United States as a means of economic 
stabilization. 

Considering the importance of the sub- 
ject, surprisingly little has been written 
in recent years about the management of 
fiscal policy, both m the United States and 
elsewhere, but Lewis’ study goes a long 
way towards filling the gap. As an account 
of policies in the recent past and as a 
guide to problems which might arise in 
the future, it is to be commended both to 
economists and to students of public ad- 
ministration 

A E. Ho~mans 

University of Glasgow 


CHARLES P. KINDLEBERGER Foreign 
Trade and the National Economy Pp 
xv, 265. New Haven Yale Universıty 
Press, 1962. $600. 

One has come to expect that any volume 
by Professor Kindleberger dealing with 
international economics will be effective, 
polished, and very useful This mono- 
graph, a second volume in the series of 
studies of comparative economics spon- 
sored by the Inter-University Committee 
on Comparative Economics, and financed 
by the Ford Foundation, does not dis- 
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SAFETY IS HIS BUSENESS 


He’s a vital man in the General Motors picture. He doesn’t build a 
product—he doesn’t sell a product. But he deals in a commodity 
infinitely more valuable—the safety of our employes. 

He is Safety Director of a GM plant—a specialist in safety. He tests, 
evaluates and demonstrates all sorts of safety equipment and safety 
devices. He studies men and machines in: motion. He considers the 
psychological factor in accidents. He is a member of the management 
team that formulates rules of safe practice, and”makes sure that they 
are followed. 7 z 

There is no single statistic of which General Motors is prouder than its 
remarkable safety record. GM recently received the National Safety 
Council’s annual Award of Honor for the 17th time. In the past five 
years, GM employes have averaged less than one on-the-job injury per 
million man-hours. All this is convincing evidence that Generat otors 
is a safe place to work. 

GM represents millions of people—employes, stockholders, suppliers, 
dealers. None of them is more important in his role than the plant 
Safety Director. 


GENERAL MOTORS IS PEOPLE ... 


i Making Better Things For You 






Seven Basic Principles of Safety 


1 Promis Actors Top Manogereest Seppert 
2 Menten Adequate Selety >enonma! 

3 Dareios Safety in.trechons For Every Jab 
4 instru Each Hew Employe 

5 Operate Throwgh Separrnusn 

É Hoke Every Empleys Solety Mnted 

7 Extead Efterts Repond The Mast 
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New from 
RUTGERS 


The only comprehensive study of 
Soviet communes in any language. 
The effort of the post-Revolutionary 
Soviet government to set up a sys- 
tem of agricultural communes was 
an important phase of the Com- 
munist Revolution. Yet it is one 
that Soviet leaders themselves a 
parently like to forget. Especially 
timely today when the question of 
communes is a real and significant 
area of Smo-Soviet disagreement, 
this history points out the differences 
between the Soviet communes of the 
years between 1918 and the mid- 
1930's and the present-day Chinese 
“People’s Communes.” “. .. a prod- 
uct of serious and mature scholar- 
ship. The author handles his source 
materials with due care, makes no 
slips into easy over-generalizations, 
and is fully aware of the fact that 
his subject is a complex phenome- 
non, historically, sociologically, and 
tdeolppioily one Vuchinich 
275 pages, index, notes $7.50 


Soviet Communes 


by ROBERT G. WESSON 


RUTGERS UNIVERSITY PRESS 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 
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Some Older Volumes of Importance 


CURRENT ISSUES IN 
INTERNATIONAL LABOR 
RELATIONS 
Edited by DR. JOHN P. WIND- 
MULLER, Associate Professor, New 


York School of Industrial and La- 
bor Relations, Cornell University 





Reports on developments in interna- 
tional labor relations and the problems 
of wage policy and wage movements, 
with a special discussion on labor 
issues in some of the underdeveloped 
countries. 


March 1957 $2 00 


LABOR RELATIONS 
POLICY IN AN 
EXPANDING ECONOMY 
Edited by DR. MARTEN 5. 
ESTEY, Associate Professor of In- 


dustry, The Wharton School, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania 





A review of the role of labor legisla- 
tion, arbitration, and the question of 
union power in relation to an expand- 
ing economy. 


January 1961 $2 00 
Available to Members 
$1.50 


3937 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
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appoint. It is a remarkably concise and 
lucid presentation dealing analytically with 
two broad questions (1) What determines 
the nature and amounts of the goods 2 
country buys and sells in international 
trade? (2) What is the impact of foreign 
trade on national economic life? Em- 
phasis is placed on how trade changes 
in the course of economic growth and how 
such growth and other aspects of eco- 
nomic life react to the impact of foreign 
trade under the varying circumstances 
presented by different countries with their 
wide variety of resources and of eco- 
nomic and political institutions. 

The analysis of foreign trade has always 
been comparative, and there is nothing 
very novel about the use of the compara- 
tive method in foreign trade. Neverthe- 
less, there is no brief comparative study 
of the place of foreign trade in various 
countries. This well-written monograph 
sets out to fill the gap. 

The first and major part of the study, 
addressed to the question of what de- 
termines a country’s exports and imports, 
consists of eleven chapters. Chapter 2 
examines transport costs, which are in part 
responsible for the fact that countries do 
not trade virtually everything. Next, Dr. 
Kindleberger examines the Hecksher-Ohlin 
theorem, which explains comparative ad- 
vantage in terms of factor endowments. 
He then discusses the separate factors of 
production, natural resources, labor, and 
capital, moving to a consideration of the 
significance of technology and technologi- 
cal change for foreign trade. Chapter 7 
deals with the relevance of a country’s 
capacity to reallocate resources from one 
occupation to another. A brief Chapter 8 
touches upon a neglected topic, the effect 
on trade of such random factors as war, 
pestilence, plant disease, and strikes. 
Chapter 9 deals with monopoly and state 
interference in predominantly private-en- 
terprise systems. Chapter 10 looks into 
the complex and relatively obscure subject 
of foreign trade under “socialism.” Chap- 
ter 11 examines the vast and widely dis- 
cussed subject of the impact of economic 
growth on foreign trade, paying special 
attention to what Dr. Kindleberger calls 
the “law of declining foreign trade.” 
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The second section, on the effect of 
foreign trade on the national economy, 
consists of three chapters. The first, 
Chapter 12, inverts the subject matter of 
Chapter 11 and deals with the effect of 
foreign trade on economic development. 
The second considers the impact of for- 
eign trade on domestic stability, and the 
final chapter goes beyond economics nar- 
rowly conceived to discuss the relation of 
foreign trade to the social and political 
lfe of nations Here, among other sub- 
jects, he touches on the importance of 
economics to international political inte- 
gration, 

What can be said of a small monograph 
with so broad a scope? To develop small 
faults would be petty and quibbling. This 
is an eminently readable volume which 
should afford the student a wealth of in- 
sights seldom gathered together with such 
economy of space and words and so clearly 
and effectively presented A great deal 
more could be said and wmitten on every 
major facet of the monograph, and its 
scope might have been expanded. But 
Professor Kindleberger set out, or was 
directed, to write a brief monograph de- 
veloping a functional, nonquentitative an- 
alysis of foreign trade and its impact on 
varying national economies. He has ably 
and fully achieved his objective. 

JeRoME B COHEN 

City University of New York 


Hat B. Lary. Problems of the United 
States as World Trader and Banker. 
Pp. xvi, 175. Princeton, N. J.: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1963. $4 50. 

Such an extensive literature has grown 
up on the adverse international balance of 
payments position of the United States that 
it is doubtful that anything new can still 
be said on the problems it has generated. 
Indeed, the book under review disclaims 
making novel contributions to the discus- 
sion of the problems arising out of the 
international deficit. It merely “seeks to 
illuminate them by drawing upon and, 
within modest limits, adding to existing 
knowledge about our international posi- 
tion.” But its assessment of the United 
States payments deficit and its analysis of 
the methods that have been used or could 
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be invoked to correct it are presented in 
such carefully reasoned exposition and with 
such expert handling of the statistical 
material as to make it a valuable con- 
tribution to the literature. 

In essence, its author—Dr. Hal B Lary, 
associate research director of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research and an emi- 
nent authority on the balance of payments 
—focuses his investigation “on the problems 
of assessing the elements of strength and 
weakness in our international trade and 
financial position and of improving ad- 
justment processes so as to diminish the 
external constraint on our domestic, as 
well as foreign, economic policies.” These 
main problems are discussed in Chapters 
III and IV, which cover more than half of 
the book. The author precedes this analy- 
sis with a brief consideration of the “prob- 
lems posed by the balance-of-payments 
deficit”—the “doubt that has arisen about 
our competitive strength and, therewith, 
about the soundness of our international 
financial position” and the exposure of 
the United States “to an unfamiliar and 
awkward constraint” in its world-wide eco- 
nomic and financial relations—and with a 
lucid appraisal of the United States inter- 
national payments position since the war 
under the impact of a combination of 
varied domestic and foreign forces. As 
the central point in the current balance of 
payments is the “size and persistence of 
the deficit,’ the author here advances a 
new concept of the deficit—which should 
interest international trade theorists and 
balance of payments specialists—-by dis- 
tinguishing between liquid capital move- 
ments and other transactions in the pay- 
ments balance; for it is these liquid capital 
flows—comprising the so-called short-term 
and some types of long-term capital move- 
ments—that through their extreme mo- 
bility- have -seriously affected the United 
States’ international financial position, -_ 

In his appraisal of the measures that 
the United States can invoke to eliminate 
the payments deficit and strengthen its 
position to meet future contingencies, the 
author stresses the limitations on the lines 
of action open to the United States in 
this regard and suggests possible ways of 
improving the process of adjustment. The 
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limitations which make for slow and diff- 
cult adjustment in the United States pay- 
ments balance are the low ratio of United 
States foreign transactions to total Ameri- 
can economic activity, the United States 
role in world affairs, and the status of 
the dollar as the world’s leading currency. 
He rightly, however, rejects the two meth- 
ods traditionally employed for correcting 
balance of payments deficits—deflation and 
the change in exchange rate either through 
devaluation of the dollar or shift to a 
variable rate of exchange, because they 
are extreme and risky measures. He 
suggests that rather than resort to such 
Measures the present system should be 
improved. 

What then are the possibilities of 
strengthening the payments position of 
the United States? Although the author 
is optimistic regarding the evéntual natural 
adjustment of the balance of payments—as 
prices rise in Europe and costs are cut 
back in the United States—and is obviously 
satisfied with the various measures the 
United States has taken to reduce the 
deficit, he feels that for its long-run re- 
quirements the United States needs to 
achieve a surplus to strengthen its own 
reserves and not just to balance its inter- 
national transactions. “This need may be 
especially great for the United States not 
merely because of its role as the major 
international reserve center but also be- 
cause of certain distinctive features of its 
economy which tend to make external 
adjustments slower than in other countries 
more closely integrated with world trade.” 
Also, the United States needs larger re- 
serves if its voice is to carry full weight 
in bargaining on questions of international 
monetary stability with the other countries 
now enjoying surpluses in their payments 
balances; for a deficit country is at a 
serious disadvantage in such negotiations. 
But to meet its own problems without 
reducing international liquidity, the United 
States needs to accumulate official reserves 
in foreign convertible currencies for set- 
tling the surplus in its international trans- 
actions rather than to reduce the gold and 
dollar assets of other countries. 

The book—the first in a new program of 
research financed by a grant from the 
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Rockefeller Foundation—should be wel- 
comed by everyone concerned with United 
States balance of payments problems. 
ARTHUR Leon HORNIKER 
Garden City 
New York 


The Economic Development of Spain. Re- 
port of a Mission Organized by the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development at the Request of the 
Government of Spain. Pp. xii, 416. 
Baltimore. Johns Hopkins Press, 1963. 
$8.50. 

In 1958 assorted ills brought the Spanish 
economy to such a pass that, as noted ir 
the report under review, “drastic measures”’ 
became necessary. Accordingly, in July 
1959 Generalissimo Franco adopted a Sta- 
bilization Plan which reversed his economic 
policy by committing Spain to economic 
liberalization. This was done on the best 
available advice, including that of the 
International Monetary Fund (IMF) and 
the United States government, and with 
their support. Nevertheless, for the 
Franco regime it was a risky venture. 

Of the two main risks, one was eco- 
nomic, the other political; both were 
inherent in the plan’s austerity. First, 
there was the danger that stabilization 
might result in a disastrous slowing down 
of the Spanish economy, which until re- 
cently had enjoyed several years of un- 
sound but rapid growth through successive 
doses of inflation. Politically, the risk was 
multifaceted, but most immediately it 
seemed to lie in the hostility of those 
on whom the chief burden of austerity 
would fall, such as the workers and the 
business beneficiaries of the old order. 
That this political liability was a heavy 
one is apparent from the parallel case of 
Argentina, for Argentme President Frondizi 
had adopted a similar stabilization plan, 
with IMF and United States support, in 
December 1958 —seven months ahead of 
Franco; and Argentine resentment against 
this plan was a major factor in Frondizi’s 
overthrow early in 1962. 

Franco, on the other hand, is still, to 
all appearances, firmly entrenched in 
power. The difference may be due in large 
part to the fact that Frondizi’s Argentina 
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was a relatively free country, whereas 
Franco’s Spain is not, but there is more 
to it than that. For one thing, Spain’s 
tourist trade has boomed since 1959. For 
another, some of western Europe’s pros- 
perity has brusaed off on Spain; in 1962 
Spanish emigrant workers, many of them 
highly skilled, sent home some $175 mil- 
lion from neighboring countries. What 
with one thing and another, the plan of 
1959 has proved highly successful in its 
immediate purpose, stabilization. But it 
has slowed down economic development, 
and now Spain’s government is preoccupied 
with the problem of getting the Spanish 
economy moving again To that end, at 
its invitation, a mission from the World 
Bank visited Spain in 1961-1962 to make 
recommendations for its use in preparing 
a long-term development program. 

The volume under review is this mis- 
sion’s report. It contains a comprehensive 
survey of all aspects of the Spanish econ- 
omy, with special reference to the Stabili- 
zation Plan, as well as recommendations 
for future action. Whether or not there is 
any ground for rumors that the report was 
toned down, under Spanish pressure, be- 
fore publication, it is less than searching 
in some of its analyses, such as those 
relating to Spanish labor, both at home and 
abroad, and the problem of Spain’s rela- 
tions with the Common Market. Yet the 
report is a storehouse of valuable informa- 
tion about the whole Spanish economy, 
and its recommendations, while based on 
rather optimistic forecasts, seem otherwise 
sound and well chosen, There is one point 
that readers in this hemisphere will note 
with special interest: the Alliance for Prog- 
ress has set the comparatively modest goal 
of a 2.5 per cent net annual increase in 
Latin America’s gross national product for 
the next decade, and is having great diffi- 
culty achieving that. By contrast, this 
report proposes twice as high a goal for 
Spain, and makes out a plausible case for 
the proposal. 

ARTHUR P. WHITAKER 

University of Pennsylvania 


W. O. Henverson. The Genesis of the 
Common Market. Pp. xv, 201. Chi- 
cago’ Quadrangle Books, 1962. $5.50. 
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The title of the book would lead the 
reader to expect both more and less than 
the author offers in this slender volume. 
more of a discussion of the immediate 
genesis of the Common Market, and less 
of the historical background. Over three- 
quarters of the text is devoted to a de- 
tailed historical narrative of the economic 
development of western Europe, reaching 
back to the seventeenth century. 

The opening chapter details the rise of 
large-scale industries—such as iron and 
stel, engineering, coal, textiles, and chem- 
icals—in Sweden, England, Germany, 
France, and other countries, throughout 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
with a generous interspersing of the tech- 
nological processes which shaped the 
growth of these industries. The subse- 
quent chapters deal with the various at- 
tempts to bring about a widening range 
of international economic co-operation: the 
Anglo-French Commercial Treaty of 1786 
which marked a break in a commercial 
system based on the widely entrenched 
belief “that prohibitions and high tariffs 
were the only road to prosperity” (p. 54); 
the various treaties in the 1860’s which 
established a short-lived but significant 
area of “virtual” free trade, and in which 
the author sees “an interesting parallel... 
[to] the movements towards the economic 
integration of western Europe in the 
1950’s” (p. 56); the international co-opera- 
tion in special areas, such as stamping out 
the slave trade, control of opium traffic, 
arms and liquor trade, fisheries, communi- 
cations, and health problems, which took 
place throughout the nineteenth century— 
of special interest being the developments 
in monetary policy which led to the wide 
adoption of the gold standard, making the 
currencies of the main European countries 
freely convertible in terms of a fixed 
weight of gold, thereby greatly facilitating 
the international flow of trade; the devel- 
opment of free trade within national 
markets, with particular attention to the 
formation of the German customs union 
—Zollverein—which led to economic, and 
eventually political, unification of Ger- 
many; and, finally, the various measures 
taken during the interwar and post-World 
War II periods, designed to bind the 
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economic wounds inflicted by two world 
wars. 

It is only in the last chapter, about 
thirty pages, that the author discusses the 
organization of the Coal and Steel Com- 
munity, the immediate predecessor of the 
Common Market, and the formation of the 
Common Market itself. It is obvious that 
the discussion is sketchy. In additicn, the 
volume lacks a unifying thread, attribut- 
able no doubt to the fact that some of the 
chapters are reprints of articles which 
appeared independently in various journals. 

The student of economic history and of 
the contemporary development of western 
Europe will find little new in this book. 
However, it should be useful to the gen- 
eral reader. The inclusion of maps and a 
well-selected bibliography adds to its gen- 
eral usefulness. 

NaTHAN REICH 

Hunter College 

City University of New York 


GREGOR Lazarcik. The Performance of 
Socialist Agriculture: A Case Study of 
Production and Productivity in Czecho- 
slovakia, 1934-38 and 1946-61 Pp- 
v, 121. New York: L. W. International 
Financial Research, 1963. No price 
Gregor Lazarcik, senior research asso- 

ciate at Columbia University, has written a 

compact, meticulous, scholarly account of 

the comparative performance of prewar 
free enterprise and postwar socialist Czech- 
oslovak agriculture. The study deserves 
to be ranked at par with some of Naum 

Jasny’s fundamental research into the con- 

ditions of Soviet agriculture, and will re- 

main for some time the most thorough 

English-language analysis of this sector of 

the Czechoslovak economy. 

It is first and foremost a reliable sta- 
tistical source of reference on a limited 
subject that should be of value to agri- 
cultural economists and others interested 
in the development of a planned com- 
mand economy of the Soviet species, pro- 
vided the temptation to generalize the 
rather special Czechoslovak case to other 
countries of eastern Europe—implied in 
the title of Lazarcik’s work—is firmly re- 
sisted. While it may roughly be true 
that during the postwar industrialization 
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drive ın eastern Europe all satellites were 
equal, obedient little Czechoslovakia was 
more equal than others. It was atypical 
in that it possessed a well-developed in- 
dustry the products of which competed 
successfully in world markets, a relatively 
modest ratio of dormant labor to total 
agricultural population, and a relatively 
low contribution of agriculture to national 
income. There were thus in Czechoslo- 
vakia fewer economic reasons for the rapid 
collectivization that has traditionally acted 
as a wet nurse to Soviet-type industrializa- 
tion rates. The release of surplus agri- 
cultural labor could have been achieved in 
other ways with less damage to agricultural 
output per unit of measurable inputs. 

It is fashionable these days to stress the 
role of collectivization in extracting inter- 
nal resources for rapid industrial growth. 
The argument is plausible and to some 
extent helpful in understanding the post- 
war experience of the majority of East 
European underdeveloped economies. It 
sins, however, by understating the doctrinal 
underpinnings of the collectivization policy 
which almost alone can explain the Czecho- 
slovak plunge into state and kolkhog farm- 
ing in face of economic danger signals. 
The Czechoslovak socialist agricultural sys- 
tem did not produce more goods per unit 
of all measurable inputs than the prewar 
system of private ownership and initiative 
which, if figures mean anything, was itself 
far from perfect. More than that, Lazar- 
cik’s careful computations show that output 
per unit of productive inputs was less for 
most of the postwar socialist years than 
for the prewar capitalist ones. Nor is 
the postwar performance of Czechoslovak 
socialist agriculture when compared with 
that of western Europe, North America, or 
even eastern Europe—Poland, Hungary, 
Bulgaria, the Soviet Union—anything to 
write to Moscow about. Lazarcik attrib- 
utes this state of affairs mainly to the 
passive resistance of the Czechoslovak 
farmer to the Communist regime’s whole- 
hearted espousal of collectivization, and 
partly to such factors as pricing, lack of 
incentives, and the difficulty of applying 
central planning to a weather-ridden sector. 
Whether, after fifteen years, passive resist- 
ance will be broken by a combination of 
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fatigue and simple price incentives remains 
to be seen. Western experience suggests 
that agricultural production is elastic in 
the direction of oversubsidizing; Soviet- 
type experience shows that it is elastic 
also in the direction of undersubsidizing. 
It may well be that given the undoubted, 
if uneven, technological progress achieved 
by socialist agriculture over the last dec- 
ade, the breakthrough in production and 
productivity may well turn out to be a 
function of the regime’s decision to make 
the farmer a full member of society by 
extending to him some at least of the 
real income privileges enjoyed by the in- 
dustrial worker. 
Jan S. PRYBYLA 
Associate Professor of Economics 
Pennsylvania State University 


Henry Rosovsxy. Capital Formation in 
Japan, 1855-1940, Pp. xiii, 358. New 
York: Free Press of Glencoe, 1961. 
$7.50. 


This book is a fine product of solid 
scholarship. It is of particular interest to 
economists who specialize in economic de- 
velopment. The author has given us the 
first over-all analysis in a Western language 
of Japanese investment in construction 
and durable equipment during the country’s 
early stages of industrialization, The 
amount of work that must have gone into 
the compilation of the detailed time series, 
and even more, the enlightening explana- 
tions, must have been staggering. The 
author had the good fortune to co-operate 
with many Japanese economists at the Eco- 
nomic Research Institute of the famous 
Hitotsubashi University in Tokyo. It is 
well known, however, to anybody familiar 
with Japanese source material covering the 
period before World War I, that many 
of the statistical data available cannot 
provide more than a relatively shaky 
foundation for educated guesses. This is 
not meant to belittle the effort that went 
into this book, but to congratulate the 
author for having done so much in evalu- 
ating insufficient and frequently conflicting 
Japanese sources. 

The book is divided into two main parts. 
Part I consists of 104 pages of thorough- 
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going analysis, The only serious cmission, 
it seems to me, is the lack of clear refer- 
ences to the rapid population growth dur- 
ing this period of industrialization. Also, 
but this is of minor importance, a brief 
tabulation of the main historical events 
influencing the economic development of 
Japan would have been helpful to most 
readers. Part II offers 235 pages of sta- 
tistical measurements, with a wealth of 
valuable explanations, In an exhaustive 
bibliography of seventeen pages, the author 
lists Western and Japanese publications. 

The analysis stresses one characteristic 
feature of Japan’s economic development 
—the heavy government investment which 
greatly influenced the nation’s capital for- 
mation, After the Meiji Restoration of 
1868, the newly strengthened imperial gov- 
ernment promoted a fast industrialization 
program. Throughout the entire period, 
the government was the largest investor in 
the economy. Its share of domestic capital 
formation was equal to or higher than pri- 
vate investment. “The government operated 
some factories and trading monopolies, ran 
the railroads and communications, engaged 
in a variety of building and public works, 
and supervised a central bank. At the 
same time, the government’s indirect con- 
nections with the private sector probably 
increased, partially by its intimate rela- 
tions with the zaibatsu firms, and partially 
because of the over-all willingness of the 
Japanese people to carry out and be iden- 
tified with government policy” (p. 21). 

It should be remembered, moreover, that 
between 1868 and 1940, Japan was under 
almost constant international pressure. 
The period after 1890 was influenced by 
large-scale war efforts: wars against China 
and Russia and the ever-increasing mili- 
tary build-up of Formosa, Korea, and Man- 
churia, followed by the prolonged “China 
Incident” which led directly into World 
War II. Asa result, the structure of Japa- 
nese capital formation was greatly affected 
by military investment: “On the average, 
about one-third of all public durable expen- 
ditures went into some form of armaments” 
(p. 25). 

Japan has always been resource-poor and 
population-rich. Her main economic weak- 
ness lay in the modern sector of the domes- 
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tic market. Under these circumstances, 
government activity was complementary 
to, rather than competitive with, the pri- 
vate sector. Government demand espe- 
cially supported heavy industries, which 
would have had the most difficulties in 
achieving normal development. The addi- 
tional employment provided by the govern- 
ment was merely a bonus for the rapidly 
growing population, without adverse ef- 
fects for private industry. 

Thus, the government felt a need to keep 
the economy under fairly tight contral, so 
that it could be efficiently mobilized for 
political and military actions. This con- 
trol was maintained through an intricate 
pattern of relations with and regulations of 
the private sector, and continued large 
government investments were one aspect of 
this pattern. 

Rosovsky’s book has made a valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of economic 
development in emerging nations; it has 
laid a foundation for further studies of the 
changing patterns of Japanese capital for- 
mation after World War II. 

Hozert F. Scuirrzr 

Associate Professor of Economics 

College of Business Administration 

Loyola University 

New Orleans 
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Joun Mance. The Origins of Scientific 
Sociology. Pp. vii, 600. New York: 
Free Press of Glencoe, 1962. $6 00. 
The Origins of Scientific Sociology is 

one of those rare books that makes one 

wish for the return of his own academic 
innocence. Madge’s analytical survey of 
classic empirical studies must be an enorm- 
ously rewarding experience for those 
students who are discovering sociology for 
the first time in its pages. A dozen works 
almost all of which appeared in the first 
half of the twentieth century receive the 
most detailed attention: Durkheim’s Sus- 
cide, Thomas and Znaniecki’s The Polish 

Peasant, the Lynds’ Middletown volumes, 

Roethlisberger and Dickson’s Management 

and the Worker, Whyte’s Street Corner 
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Society, Mydral ef al, An American 
Dilemma, Stouffer e¢ al, The American 
Soldier, Kinsey et al, Sexual Behavior in 
the Human Male, Adorno et al., The 
Authoritarian Personality, Bales’s Inter- 
action Process Analysis, and Festinger and 
Kelley’s Changing Attitudes through Social 
Contact. 

At first glance this list creates the 
endearing impression that Madge, the 
Deputy Director of Political Economic 
Planning (PEP), one of England’s most 
prominent social research organizations, 
suffers from a severe case of American- 
ophilia But his criteria for selection 
are explicitly stated To be eligible a 
study must (1) advance investigational 
technique, (2) contain fruitful ideas, and 
(3) contribute to the understanding of 
social problems. Simmel, Spencer, Sumner, 
Toennies, and Weber are excluded by 
these standards because of their presumed 
failure to contribute enduring specimens 
of systematic empirical work. 

Madge treats the surviving authors with 
elaborate courtesy and empathy. The 
explication of each study includes a careful 
description and evaluation of critical 
issues, the logic and techniques of in- 
quiry, and major substantive findings. Al- 
though Madge can be stern, his estimates 
are ordinarily generous and free of polem- 
ical animus. As an example of what can 
only be described as his sweet-tempered 
good sense’ “The Polish Peasant derives 
its conceptual momentum from the over- 
whelming richness of its material; Sutcide 
proceeds to its destination by the relent- 
less precision of its analytic apparatus. ... 
To this day there is the same need for 
proofs and the same need for explora- 
tions.” 

The austerity of the author’s approach 
is accasionally relieved by relaxed inside 
shop-talk about sociology and sociologists. 
He tells of Stouffer’s on-again off-again 
negotiations with the military and the full 
scope of Kinsey’s research ambitions, and 
he speculates on the extent of the Par- 
sonian influence on Bales. This is a know- 
ing and sophisticated book Such is the 
power of Madge’s analytical skill and 
charm that when he says that sociology is 
“within reach of attaining the status of a 
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science” we are quite prepared to believe 
him. 
Marvin BRESSLER 

Professor of Sociology 

Chairman 

Roger Williams Straus 

Council on Human Relations 
Princeton University 


Howarp E. Freeman and Ozzæ G Sm- 
mons. The Mental Patient Comes 
Home Pp. xii, 309. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1963. $7.95. 

The Mental Patient Comes Home raises 
a series of questions relevant to America’s 
most difficult unsolved health problem. 
Among the mentally ill members of our 
society who find their ways to mental 
hospitals, how many come back to the 
community? If they return to the com- 
munity, how long do they stay there? 
How do former mental patients adjust to 
the demands society makes upon them? 

The answers are based upon data 
gathered about 649 recently discharged 
mental patients. The patients are white, 
native-born Americans between the ages 
of twenty and sixty years of age. They 
are diagnosed as suffering from nonorganic 
psychoses. The patients “left bed” during 
the first six months of 1959, in nine state 
and three Veterans Administration hos- 
pitals all located in Massachusetts, and 
went to live with their families in six 
Massachusetts counties. 

The data about the patients came from 
two principal sources: hospital records and 
home interviews. Selection of a patient 
was derived from a study of the hospital 
record The patient had to have “left bed” 
for thirty days before he or she was eligible 
for the study. Sometime after the thirty- 
day waiting period, the patient’s family 
was approached by a member of the 
project’s staff to elicit the family’s co- 
operation. Once this was gained, a family 
member was interviewed by one of a staff 
of twenty-five interviewers. Two waves 
of interviews were attempted. Wave I 
occurred some thirty-five to fifty days 
after the patient “left bed.” The second 
wave of interviews followed the rehospital- 
ization of a subject, or after one year in 
the community. The final source of the 
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field data is based upon a recheck of the 
hospital record one year after the patient 
“left bed.” 

The study was designed to test selected 
theoretical propositions relative to deviancy 
in our society. The empirical findings of 
the study do not support the theoretical 
assumptions upon which it is based A 
reader tolerant enough to overlook the 
tortuous arguments on theory, as well as 
the repetitive apologies over its failure, 
will find some interesting data on the post- 
hospital behavior of patients and their 
families. For example, the type of treat- 
ment administered to functionally psy- 
chotic patients has no discernible effect on 
their behavior after their return from the 
hospital. The empirical data add to the 
growing body of information on the course 
of mental illness in the life history of 
afflicted families. They also raise serious 
questions on the adequacy of Parsonian 
theory to explain the behavior of mental 
patients and their jamilies. 

Avucust B. HoLLIncsHEAD 

Professor and Chairman 

Department of Sociology 

Yale, University 


Josera W. Eaton Stone Walls Not a 
Prison Make: The Anatomy of Planned 


Administrative Change. Pp. xxi, 212. 
Springfield, HI.: Charles C Thomas, 
1962. $7.50. 


The author’s goal, in his own words, is 
to explore “the general question of how 
social programs are validated. [The book] 
documents that administrators employ a 
process of social validation, when, in the 
absence of sufficient scientific evidence to 
plan a program, they must make decisions 
as ‘best they can.’” In ten chapters— 
curiously organized and oddly redundant— 
the author describes changes in the ad- 
ministration and rehabilitative program in 
the California prison system, stressing 
developments in the last two decades, The 
book’s arrangement seems to result partly 
from the heavy theoretical overlay which 
the author imposes on his descriptive 
material After 2 very uneven intro- 
ductory chapter of historical background, 
Professor Eaton describes reform in Cali- 
fornia from 1944 on, discussing plant ex- 
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pansion, vocational training, education, 
staff, religious instruction, and group 
therapy and counseling. The last two 
topics receive considerable attention, as 
do the administrative policy implications 
of such program innovations and the 
action research set up in recent years. 

It is never clear for what sort of 
audience the author is writing. The 
text style vacillates between passages re- 
flecting the wisdom of an experienced 
observer of long-standing penological 
controversies sharing his reactions with 
colleagues, and passages of academic 
“talking down” in oversimplified terms to 
laymen. The latter approach is perhaps 
best exemplified by catchy or ostentatious 
section titles such as “Organization + 
Ideology = A Social Movement” (p. 15), 
followed by a httle over a page of dis- 
cussion; “Prison System Research” (p. 74), 
with one and a half pages of text; and 
“Science Applied to Admmustration” (p. 
169), with one half-page of discussion. In 
Chapter II the author refers almost cas- 
ually to his questionnaire study of Cali- 
fornia correctional employees’ attitudes. 
Data are given here and there, but no- 
where is the methodology or its limitations 
discussed in any detail. The question- 
naire schedule itself, according to a foot- 
note on page 27, is contained in Appendix 
B—which does not exist in the book It 
is unfortunate, too, that in light of the 
academic background of the author and 
his desire to describe the development of 
California corrections, so little systematic 
attention was given to the very important 
and sophisticated research studies now 
being carried on within that state’s penal 
system. 

In spite of the book’s labyrinthine organ- 
ization and some of the minor criticisms 
mentioned, it is an interesting theoretical 
commentary on the important changes 
going on in California, and will be read 
by correctional administrators with profit 
and interest. As a systematic sociological 
analysis of the development of that sys- 
tem’s administration, however, it leaves 
much to be desired This reviewer feels 
that Professor Eaton has considerable 
wisdom and insightful observations to 
record concerning prison administration, 
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but they do not always come through in 
this work. 

The results of this study indicate a high 
degree of verbal commitment to new 
policies on the part of prison staffs To 
what degree this verbal behavior is trans- 
lated into the day-to-day behavior of the 
staff on the job, and the more important 
question of whether such intentions affect 
the prisoners, remam—as Professor Eaton 
modestly admits—unanswered in this 
work. 

NORMAN JOHNSTON 

Professor and Chairman 

Department of Sociology 

Beaver College 

Philadelphia 


BREWTON Berry. Almost White. Pp. viii, 
212. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1963. $5.95. 

Almost White is interesting informative, 
and highly readable It has a comprehen- 
sive and up-to-date biblography. Brewton 
Berry has had a long-standing interest in the 
origins, characteristics, treatment and status 
aspirations of persons of mixed Indian- 
Negro-White ancestry. He elects to call 
them by the emotionally neutral term of 
“mestizo,” although in their home local- 
ities they are dubbed by a variety of 
terms of opprobium. Rejected by those 
who call themselves white, mestizos reject 
classification as Negroes. Mestizos stress 
their American Indian ancestry and prefer 
to be considered Indians insofar as they 
cannot gain full acceptance as whites. 
Mestizo racial antecedents are not readily 
determinable The genetic antecedents of 
the mestizos vary between communities 
Their treatment by whites also varies 
considerably In some localities they are 
legally white and in some localities they 
are not. There seems to be a common 
tendency for whites to treat mestizos as 
“colored”—that is, Negro—whenever pos- 
sible. The variation in treatment is due to 
the size of the local mestizo population, 
their political power, their physical ap- 
pearance, their marital patterns, and their 
success in concealing their origins through 
migration. Mestizos have struggled for 
separation from Negro status for many 
years, although the cost has been relatively 
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great to them. Thus, even though a Negro 
school in a locality may be relatively good, 
most—but not all—mestizos will refuse to 
send their children there. 

Berry takes an ethnographic approach. 
The question of actual genetic antecedents 
is treated as essentially irrelevant be- 
cause his attention is directed to the 
present. The unrecorded past is treated 
as a field upon which myths and legends of 
special origin are projected. His major 
conceptual approach is in terms of the 
discrepancy between mestizo status aspira- 
tions and their actual status achievement. 
However, Berry does not relate his treat- 
ment to the discussion that has been 
underway since Merton’s elaboration of 
Durkheim’s anomie. Nor is Berry suc- 
cessful in projecting his discussion onto a 
larger framework that facilitates predica- 
tion. What can we expect of mestizos as 
Negro Americans increase their effective- 
ness in their own struggle for equality? 

LEONARD BLUMBERG 

Associate Professor of Sociology 

Temple University 


Daner C. THompson The Negro Leader- 
ship Class Pp. x, 174. Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J: Prentice-Hall, 1963. $495 
clothbound; $1.95 paper-bound 
The Negro Leadership Class is an in- 

teresting case study of the tactics and 

strategy of a subordinate group in its 
efforts to exact basic concessions from the 
powerful decision-makers. The analysis 
focuses upon New Orleans, and it ap- 
pears to be applicable to other metro- 
politan areas in the Deep South Professor 

Thompson found that of the 75 Negro 

leaders he studied, 70 per cent were 

“Race Men,” who identified themselves 

with the American creed and the eradica- 

tion of the system of segregation; 25 

per cent were “Race Diplomats,” who 

did not accept the rightness of segregation 

but “understand the ways of the South”; 

and 5 per cent were “Uncle Toms.” 

Each type of Negro leader has sought to 
establish a “complementary” relationship 
with white leaders’ Race Men—White 
Liberal; Racial Diplomat—White Moder- 
ate; Uncle Tom—White Supremacist. The 
real power rests with the White Suprem- 
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acists who have silenced the White Liberals 
and caused the retreat of the White 
Moderates. There are now few whites 
with whom Race Men and Racial Diplo- 
mats “can do business” The White 
Supremacists will work only with the Uncle 
Toms, but now the latter have been dis- 
credited within the Negro group. The re- 
sultant lack of communication across the 
color line paved the way for racial dis- 
orders. 

In the areas of citizenship, education, 
and economics, Professor Thompson ex- 
amines the efficacy of five “basic strate- 
gies,” that is, negotiation, political action, 
verbal protest, direct action, and litigation 
—all of which have met with only “limited 
success.” 

Negotiation has been conducted by 
“class-oriented racial diplomats” and has 
“accomplished little.” The limitations of 
political action result from the fact that 
Negroes lack the votes to challenge White 
Supremacists effectively. Although verbal 
protests have often been ignored in New 
Orleans, they are at least in part actually 
designed to arouse the conscience of the 
North. Far more effective has been the 
direct action strategy such as sit-ins and 
picketing—this approach has achieved 
some degree of desegregation in New 
Orleans and “makes better headlines in 
[the] mass media in other sections of the 
United States.” Litigation has made New 
Orleans Negroes “an ally of the federal 
government”—-with such a friend in court, 
race leaders are now more united than ever 
before. 

The broad outlines are, of course, 
familiar; however, the value of The Negro 
Leadership Class is the vividness of detail 
gained from using a single city as the 
backdrop. Undergraduate students in so- 
ciology and political science will find the 
book very useful. 

Errrorrt M. Rupwick 

Associate Professor of Sociology 

Southern Illinois University 


Hoxe Norris (Ed). We Dissent. Pp. vii, 
211. New York: St Martin’s Press, 
1962. $4.95. 

That we are wrong to speak of the 

South, and to refer to Southern opinion as 
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though it were homogeneous, is vividly 
illustrated by a number of the statements 
in this book, written by men and women 
who were born and raised in Southern 
states and who today constitute a van- 
guard of liberal opinion in favor of de- 
segregation. Wilma Dykeman, James 
Stokely, Ralph McGill, and Jonathan 
Daniels are among the more familiar 
names. As the title of the volume implies, 
these are dissenting spokesmen: dissenting 
from the majority who are either resistant 
to desegregation or who do nothing to help 
their communities make the adjustments 
necessary if Negroes are to enjoy first-class 
citizenship. 

The dissent is there; the support of 
desegregation is there. Yet the tone, the 
style, and the formulations of even the 
most liberal of these dissenters sound 
restrained and cautious to a Northern ear, 
attuned as it necessarily is to more bold 
and vigorous attacks on Southern segrega- 
tionism, and understandably unresponsive 
as that Northern listener is to the strong 
claims of traditional ties to, and affection 
for, a region with a definable way of life. 
The caution and restraint are even more 
obvious in the pieces by such other con- 
tributors as LeRoy Collins, Hodding 
Carter III, James McBride Dabbs, Kathe- 
rine Keen Sinnet, and the editor of the 
volume, Hoke Norris. In these latter 
pieces, one encounters suggestions about 
the need of the Negroes to learn the 
responsibilities and privileges of first-class 
citizenship (Sinnet); or, about the extent 
to which the militant protest of the Negro 
community feeds the “mill” of the Citizens 
Councils (Carter); or about the great 
importance of the roles of the people in 
the middle, between the extremists at the 
two poles of the segregation issue 
(Collins). These are hedges and qualifi- 
cations and conditions which Northern 
liberal opinion has come to identify, 
wrongly or rightly, with a lack of genuine 
commitment to desegregation. 

But one must also recognize that these 
very same worries, puzzlements, and un- 
certainties are found widely spread in 
Northern opinion circles; that the dialectic 
of freedom and challenge and the pace of 
change has put everyone in an impossible 
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situation; and that it would be most 
salutary indeed if everyone involved could 
listen more sensitively and learn to care 
somewhat more for the different perplexi- 
ties that plague all participants in this 
incredibly complex situation of Negro- 
White relations today The present volume 
1s a beginning toward such greater under- 
standing. 
Metvin TUN 
Department of Sociology 
and Anthropology 
Princeton University 


James G. Burrow. AMA: Voice of Amer- 
ican Medicine Pp, xii, 430 Baltimore. 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1963. $7.50. 


This is the first and an exhaustive his- 
torical review of the American Medical 
Association (AMA) and its views and 
actions regarding public policy in the 
health field. The author divides the action 
of the AMA regarding public policy into 
two periods, one from 1900 to 1920 when 
it exercised great influence on improving 
medical education, and establishing the 
Federal food and drug laws; and the other, 
after 1920 to the present time, when it has 
fought all forms of government-sponsored 
medical care for the general population. 

The author feels that the AMA changed 
its political and social philosophy from 
“progressive” to “reactionary” between 
these two periods and implies inconsis- 
tency. During both periods, however, the 
AMA was concerned with what it regarded 
as unfavorable external conditions on the 
internal structure of medical practice. In 
the first period the AMA fought the ele- 
ments which had to do with the science of 
medicine by improving medical educaticn. 
In the second period the AMA fought the 
elements which it thought threatened the 
practice of medicine—how a physician 
should diagnose and treat patients and the 
source and method of payment for his 
services. 

As an historical document this book is 
exceedingly well done, even though there 
will undoubtedly be those who will dis- 
agree with the author’s personal value 
judgments The book is heavily docu- 
mented, probably tediously so, but others 
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need go no further for sources if they wish 
to write in another frame of reference. 

After thoroughly documenting the views 
and actions which the author both criti- 
cized and admired, I am left with the im- 
pression that he was largely critical, but 
in a paragraph at the end of the last 
chapter—in which he presents his conclu- 
sions—he gives the AMA more credit for 
acting in the public interest since 1920 
than a reading of the whole book would 
convey: “Neither the AMA nor its critics 
will likely emerge from the struggles of the 
sixties with total victory, but the balancing 
influences of both are required if the na- 
tion moves on to ‘New Frontiers.’ ” 

A history of the AMA which excludes 
the personal involvement of the author is 
still to be written, but in the meantime 
this book is a good source for events, dates, 
and personalities of an exceedingly im- 
portant professional association. 

Opin W ANDERSON 

Research Director 

Health Information Foundation 

University of Chicago 


ELMER R, Smara (Ed.). Teacher Educa- 
tion: A Reappraisal. Report of a Con- 
ference Sponsored by the Fund for the 


Advancement of Education. Pp. xii, 
213. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1962. $4.00. 


This stimulating contribution to teacher- 
education literature is a report of an eight- 
week Ford-Foundation-sponsored confer- 
ence held at Stanford in the summer of 
1960. All fourteen conferees had been in- 
volved in Ford-sponsored projects designed 
to break the traditional normal-school- 
teachers-college concept of training teach- 
ers. Five were on the Fund staff. 

In the Introduction, the author sum- 
marizes the key issues confronting the 
conferees and identifies critical needs con- 
sidered essential to the improvement of 
teacher education. ‘The conferees seek 
answers to four basic questions Is there 
anything of essential importance to a 
teacher beyond knowledge of the subject 
he teaches? If so, what are these essen- 
tials? How can they be imparted or 
acquired? How can you tell when a 
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teacher possesses these essentials? There 
was consensus that knowledge of subject 
matter alone does not produce the kind of 
teachers America needs. The conferees 
envision a teacher-training program built 
upon five interrelated parts: a liberal 
education, mastery of subject to be taught, 
professional know-how, practice teaching, 
and a unifying theory. 

In the ten supporting chapters, John 
Walton examines the role of the school in 
society and the kinds of subject matter 
that contribute to the preparation of a 
teacher. Ralph Tyler reviews the research 
of the behavior scientist as it relates to 
teacher-training. Judson Shaplin adds an 
excellent chapter on practice teaching 
which he linked with the concept of team 
teaching. John Goodlad stresses the im- 
portance of training teachers in the art of 
decision-making. Paul Woodring endeav- 
ors to set forth several assumptions under- 
lying current developments which he de- 
scribes as an “emerging unifying theory.” 
The task of delineating a new “scheme for 
teacher education” was assigned to Robert 
Bush who builds the preparation of teach- 
ers around four essential elements: aim, 
content, method, and evaluation. 

In the concluding chapter, Alvin Eurich 
makes a plea for greater professionalization 
of the teaching profession. He believes 
teachers should spend more time “teach- 
ing,” that teachers should master the “new 
tools of communication,” and that they 
should change their attitude toward their 
work and compare their vocation with 
other contemporary American occupations. 
He holds that teaching is the only profes- 
sion that has been untouched by the twen- 
tieth-century revolutions which have trans- 
formed American agriculture, industry, 
health sciences, and similar professions 

This book should be read carefully and 
critically by all who have the responsibility 
for the preparation and utilization of 
American teachers. The authors “pull no 
punches” in criticizing the weaknesses of 
traditional teacher-training programs. Nei- 
ther do they make any pretense of pre- 
senting a perfectly conceived plan for 
the education of tomorrow’s teachers. 
They do, however, offer many justifiable 
criticisms and promising alternatives for 
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the improvement of teacher education and 
the elevation of the teaching profession. 
Harotp A. HASWELL 
Director 
Higher Education Programs Branck 
Division of Higher Education 
United States Office of Education 
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Lours Gotrscuatk (Ed.). Generaliza- 
tion in the Writing of History. A Re- 
port of the Committee on Historical 
Analysis of the Social Science Reszarch 
Council. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1963. $5.00. 


For the historian concerned witk the 
assumptions and methods of his craft the 
now famous Social Science Research 
Council (SSRC) Bulletins 54 and 64 rep- 
resent high points in the rigorous self- 
analysis of aspects of his profession. Now 
after six years of work a new SSRC 
Committee on Historical Analysis has 
published twelve scholarly essays relating 
to the problem of generalization in history. 

The present report, which has been 
thoughtfully edited, explained, and cross- 
referenced by Louis Gottschalk, lacks both 
the crusading intensity and the apparent 
unity of purpose which the other Bulletins 
posssessed. But the contributors succeed 
remarkably well in revealing once again the 
peculiarly diverse and individualistic nature 
both of the historian and of the past with 
which he deals. While Professor Gotts- 
chalk conveniently groups the use of 
generalizations into six categories, the 
concern of the twelve men actually runs 
the gamut from unconscious assumptions 
about statements of fact to generalization 
about concepts like “revolution” and “na- 
tional character,’ or even about entire 
civilizations. As a whole, however, the 
essays constitute a healthy and formidable 
veto against any movement to pose gen- 
eral laws about generalization or about 
history. 

Naturally there are disagreements over 
the point at which one should become self- 
conscious about the generalizing process. 
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In a brilliant analysis concerning simple 
factual data about American history, 
David M. Potter brings to light the night- 
mare jungle of unconscious general as- 
sumptions which go mto the creation of 
a sentence such as: “The Radical Re- 
publicans defeated Lincoln’s mild program 
and inaugurated an era of drastic recon- 
struction.” William O. Aydelotte, very 
much in sympathy with Potter, explores 
more generally the ambiguous domain that 
separates “fact” from “generalization.” 
Similarly, M. I. Finley tellingly attacks the 
uncritical use of words like “slave,” 
“Greek,” and “democracy” in dealing with 
ancient history. 

Curiously two difficult concepts which 
usually drive the historian to near despair 
—the explanation of the personality 
through “social role,” and the abstraction 
we call “national character”—are optimist- 
ically treated by Thomas C. Cochran and 
Walter P. Metzger. The former, in treat- 
ing the historian’s use of the “social role,” 
makes a strong plea for the employment 
of the other social science techniques to 
get at accurate patterns of social relation- 
ships and thus the role of a personality in 
a given historical situation Metzger feels 
that by the use of Freudian, dramaturgical, 
and other models one can begin to get at a 
national character. 

Other essayists were not so concerned 
with the unconscious assumption or the 
use of the social sciences in achieving more 
precise generalizations. Professor Arthur 
F. Wright, in a finely balanced and lucidly 
written account of the uses of generaliza- 
tion in Chinese history, finds that the 
concepts of past historians constitute a 
remarkable insight into the actual history 
of China as well as a “labeling” device 
for periods of history. While Roy F. 
Nichols employs a different approach in a 
different field, he also argues that a knowl- 
edge of the “genealogy” of generalizations 
in a given area is necessary to make one’s 
own conclusions more accurate and so- 
phisticated. 

From still another angle, Robert R. 
Palmer does not hesitate to defend the 
use of words like “revolution,” “democ- 
racy,” or “aristocrat” even though the 
phrase may be vague and have a different 
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meaning for each historian using it. 
Chester G. Starr admits that ancient his- 
tory cannot provide enough sources to 
allow one to generalize with precision, but 
urges his colleagues to use logic and intel- 
ligent imagination rather than retreat into 
mere description. 

It is obviously impossible either to 
convey the richness of most of the essays 
or to discuss fine points or even faults, but 
it should be said that the various contribu- 
tors seem, at times, to be speaking quite 
different languages, and their differences 
are not merely that of level or field but 
in their whole approach. They also dis- 
agree as to whether facts, interrelation- 
ships, comparisons, or large concepts 
constitute the crucial problem in gen- 
eralizing. The depth of these differ- 
ences cannot be plumbed since no one 
segment of history is exhaustively treated 
for all levels of generalization. The 
essays, then, are tantalizing provocations 
for a continuing mature and intelligent 
discussion, and, in this sense, they are in 
the spirit and tradition of the former 
SSRC reports. Martin Klein’s fine bibliog- 
raphy of writings on historiography and 
the philosophy of history provides the 
reader with an excellent basis from which 
to launch his own further study of gen- 
eralization. 

Howard R. LAMAR 

Yale University 


Smney Hoox. The Paradoxes of Freedom. 
Pp. ix, 152 Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1962. 
$4.95. 


This book is based on Professor Hook’s 
three Jefferson Memorial Lectures at the 
University of California, Berkeley, in 1961. 

The first essay assails once more the 
conception of certain absolute individual 
rights held by such “ritualistic liberals” as 
Alexander Meiklejohn and Justices Black 
and Douglas. Arguing that claims to in- 
dividual rights necessarily refer to goals 
or needs common to individual and com- 
munity, Professor Hook illustrates conflicts 
of rights that can not be resolved by 
specifying certain rights as absolute, but 
require a balancing of interests in their 
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social context. However, the freedoms of 
the Bill of Rights should have priority 
over other claims, “because of their moral 
quality, . . . their historical justification, 
and... their strategic role in the preserva- 
tion of the whole structure of freedom 
which constitutes self-government and the 
democratic way of life” (p. 56). 

The second essay vigorously attacks 
judicial review of Congressional legislation 
and federal executive action, as contrary to 
the intentions of the framers of the Con- 
stitution, incompatible with the logic of 
democracy, and condemned by its results. 
Familiar arguments remind one of the 
1930s. The tone is polemic: judges 
should not be Platonic guardians; they 
should not be able to act “with easy 
abandon,” unrestrained even by the prin- 
ciple of stare decisis, which, apparently, 
“no longer has authority”; “as far as settl- 
ing principles goes . . . a well-made coin- 
tossing machine” would do as well as the 
Supreme Court. The importance of the 
Supreme Court’s role in state cases on 
voting, civil rights. integration, and ap- 
portionment is not denied; nor, since it is 
not strictly relevant to Professor Hook’s 
limited thesis, is it developed. One might 
note that the Court has outpaced Congress 
in dealing with some conditions that have 
long obstructed “self-government and the 
democratic way of life’ in some states. 
Professor Hook writes with great certainty 
about a matter acknowledged to be 
“vastly complex.” His analysis of the 
Court’s role and his proposed reforms will 
be less convincing to those who lack his 
impatience with the illogic of politics. 

The third essay is a calm and perceptive 
analysis of the morality of individual 
resistance to democratic authority, a 
perennial problem currently raised by 
passive resistance to segregated services. 

One is startled to find that Professor 
Hook has raised A V Dicey to the 
peerage (p. 96). 

Joan D Lewis 

Professor of Government 

Oberlin College 


Epmonp Cann (Ed.). The Great Rights. 
Pp. vii, 242. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1963. $5.95. 
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This book contains the first four annual 
James Madison Lectures at New York 
University School of Law, delivered by 
Justice Black, Justice Brennan, Chief 
Justice Warren, and Justice Douglas. Pro- 
fessor Edmond Cahn has written an elo- 
quent introduction, which sets the theme 
of the book. the transcendent importance 
of the Bull of Rights, and Irving Brant, 
biographer of James Madison, has a per- 
ceptive essay on “The Madison Heritage.” 
As one can readily see, here is a fine 
intellectual feast. 

The paper by Justice Black, delivered in 
1960, has become the center of consider- 
able controversy, for here he attempted a 
formulation and justification of his posi- 
tion that the Bill of Rights contains “abso- 
lute” prohibitions on government, and here 
he argued against any “balancing” theory 
of individual rights. The spirit and drift 
of his argument makes it clear, I think, 
that Justice Black holds the “absolute” 
position not because he is a constitutional 
fundamentalist or liberalist, but because 
he is a libertarian and fears that any 
other theory means a weakening of funda- 
mental liberties 

Justice Brennan discusses the Bil of 
Rights in relation to the states and the 
problems of federalism, and Chief Justice 
Warren considers the impact of the Bill 
of Rights on military power. Both papers 
are workmanlike, scholarly, and docu- 
mented studies of specific yet broad ques- 
tions. Justice Douglas’ paper is in the 
tone of one who refuses to confine his 
concern to what happens in the courtroom. 
Justice Douglas is sharply critical of all 
branches of government, including the 
courts Judge-made rules, he says, “have 
also contributed to the decline in civil 
rights”; judge-made rules “have added 
impediments to the administration of jus- 
tice.” The Bill of Rights that we have is 
“a watered-down version,” thanks to “the 
decline of judicial authority”; and even 
this “watered-down version ... is not a 
sufficiently living force.” 

This book sheds valuable light on the 
minds and constitutional theories of four 
Justices who have become known as the 
“activists” in the Supreme Court Their 
Madison Lectures are worthy of an im- 
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portant place among the significant public 
papers of our day. 
Marton R. Konvirz 
Professor of Industrial and 
Labor Relations 
Professor of Law 
Cornell University 


Moses Hess. Ausgewählte Schriften, 
Edited by Horst Lademacher. Pp. 467. 
Cologne: Joseph Melzer Verlag, 1962. 
DM 53 — 

Among the political philosophers, the 
students of liberalısm, socialism, and 
democracy in Germany of the mid-nine- 
teenth century, one of the most thoughtful 
and intelligent writers was Moses Hess. He 
was born in 1812 in Bonn and died at the 
age of 63 in Paris. In 1842 he collaborated 
with Karl Marx in editing the Rheinische 
Zeitung, a radical democratic newspaper, 
became its Paris correspondent during the 
next few years, and published a series of 
important socialist papers in various rela- 
tively little-known magazines, which car- 
ried some of the most important and in- 
telligent democratic and socialist essays of 
this period. During the 1850’s he lived in 
France, mostly in Paris, and in 1861 he 
returned to Cologne. While in France he 
played a role in the socialist movement, 
and after he returned to Germany he sup- 
ported Lassalle. In December 1863 he 
returned to Paris and ended his life there 
in 1875. He was buried, by his own wish, 
in Cologne, but in 1961 his ashes were 
transferred to Israel, for in addition to 
being a socialist, Moses Hess is commonly 
considered one of the chief founders of 
Zionism. 

This volume of his selected writings 
contains a series of his major articles on 
philosophical and socialist questions, but 
also a publication of his most famous 
Zionist essay, Rom und Jerusalem, as 
well as a series of letters and a brief essay 
on the Jews’ mission in the history of man- 
kind. In brief, it presents a well-balanced 
picture of the various political and philo- 
sophical contributions of Hess, a man 
whose insights on economic, philosophical, 
and political problems were not very much 
inferior to that of the leading socialists of 
his day. 
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At the time Hess wrote, the presentation 
of philosophical issues soon led to a dis- 
cussion of politics, and in many cases 
when it pushed into the field of social 
science, it soon became a presentation of 
some of the basic socialist principles. In 
this book, one can see clearly Hess’s 
gradual development from a philosopher 
to a writer on politics, from a student of 
problems of social science to an expounder 
of some basic ideas of early German 
socialism: such questions as alienation 
under capitalism, the role of accumulation 
of money as a means of power, and the 
need to fashion a political movement on an 
international level 

But as one reads on, a further set of 
ideas becomes clearly represented. For 
Moses Hess was not only a philosophical 
and political socialist, but also a man with 
a Jewish national consciousness, At a time 
when most educated Jews in western and 
central Europe tried to attain the fullest 
possible intellectual and social integration 
in the societies in which they lived, Hess 
wrote treatises opposing this tendency of as- 
similation. In the last fifteen years of his 
life he produced a number of monographs 
and essays, two of the most important of 
which are fully reprinted in this volume. 
In these papers he attempted a combina- 
tion of socialist theory and national-Jewish 
thought. His important late work on 
Rome and Jerusalem, which is perhaps 
the most eloquent and persuasive mono- 
graph on the need for a Zionist movement 
based on the socialist emancipation of the 
Jewish people, is fully reprinted in this 
book. It was probably the first essay 
which presented the need of a national 
renovation of the Jewish people, anticipat- 
ing in time and exceeding in philosophical 
and political sophistication the later Zionist 
works by Herzl and his followers. 

Though the socialist works of Hess, as 
well as some of his early philosophical 
writings, are published in this volume only 
in abbreviated form, all his basic ideas 
may be found. Anyone who can read 
often difficult and highly abstract German 
will find in this book the main ideas of a 
most thoughtful and profound writer whose 
viewpoints overlap with, and in many sub- 
jects anticipate, some of the best works in 
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the field of liberal politics, socialism, and 
post-Hegelian philosophy. 
Bert F. HOSELITZ 
Professor of Social Sciences 
and Economics 
University of Chicago 


ALBERT Hourani. Arabic Thought in the 
Liberal Age, 1798-1939. Pp. ix, 403. 
New York: ‘Oxford University Press, 
under the auspices of the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs, : London, 1963. 
$6.75. À 
This ıs a work of the first order on th 

development of Arabic thought and should 

be read, not merely by specialists or by 
diplomatists and others in daily contact 
with the problems of the Arab world, but 
by all who seek-to penetrate beneath the 
surface of current events in the Middle 

East today. If, as has been suggested, 

“what’s past ıs prologue,” Professor 

Hourani has written a basic intelectual 

prologue to many of the revolutionary 

changes which are now altering the, Middle 

Eastern scene He tells us at the outset 

that his work is not a general history of 

modern Arabic thought, but “a study of 
that stream of political and social thought 
which began when, in the first half of the 
nineteenth century, educated men in the 

Arabic-speaking countries became aware 

of the ideas and institutions of modern 

Europe, and, in the second, started to feel 

its power.” Essentially the book treats of 

the influence of British and French thought 
on Arab writers and thinkers, particularly 
in Lebanon and Egypt, where the influence 
was most deeply felt, and from which 
it spread to other parts of the Arab world 
and the Ottoman Empire. 

Professor Hourani opens his study with 

a summary outline of Muslim thought con- 

cerning society and the foundations on 

which it rests, delineates the changes and 
reforms within the declining Ottoman 

Empire, which led to a renewed interest in 

the ideas which lay at the foundations of 

European society, notes the “first views of 

Europe” of Arab writers who sojourned in 

Paris and London, and then discusses “the 

first generation’—the writings of Rifa’a 

Badawi Rafi’ al-Tahtawi, Khayr al-Din 

Pasha, and Butrus al-Bustani. The author 
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indicates the basic questions involved in 
the revival of Middle Eastern society: 
What could and should be taken from the 
West? Once the borrowing had begun, in 
what sense would it remain Arab and 
Muslim? He distinguishes two primary 
streams of thought: (1) the restatement of 
Islamic social principles, especially in the 
writings of Jamal al-Din al-Afghani, 
Muhammad ’Adbu, and Rashid Rida and 
(2) the trend toward the separation of 
religion from politics and the development 
of a secular society and state. Chapter X 
deals with two outstanding Christian 
secularists, Shibli Shumayyil and Farah 
Antun, while Chapter XII treats of the 
later Taha Husayn. Both in specific 
chapters and in its general treatment, the 
work deals basically with the development 
of Egyptian and Arab nationalism, a prob- 
lem which certainly needs more under- 
standing in the West, noting the funda- 
mental trends in religious, linguistic and 
ethnic, and territorial nationalism. An 
epilogue briefly surveys the period beyond 
1939, not only with a discussion of such 
recent Arab writers as Constantine Zurayq, 
Charles Malik, Musa Alami and Khalid 
Muhammad Khalid, but with an assess- 
ment of the development of nationalism 
in Morocco, Tunisia, and Algeria. There is 
an excellent selected bibliography, of works 
both in Arabic and in western European 
languages 

Thoughtful students will want to read 
Professor Hourani’s work in association 
with that of Bernard Lewis on The 
Emergence of Modern Turkey and that of 
Serif Mardin on The Genesis of Young 
Ottoman Thought. It should be required 
reading for all serious students of Arab 
history and the contemporary Middle East. 

Harry N. Howarp 
School of International Service 
American University 


Washington, D. C 


HERBERT J. Mutter. Freedom in the 
Western World: From the Dark Ages to 
the Rise of Democracy. Pp. xix, 428. 
New York: Harper & Row, 1963. $8.50. 
Herbert J. Muller, a professor of English 

at Indiana University, has already made a 

considerable reputation with his The Uses 
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of the Past and The Loom of History. 
Muller is not a professional historian— 
that is to say, he has not been trained in 
history by any of the graduate schools— 
and even as an amateur, he makes no 
pretense to specialized knowledge. Yet, 
he has read a good deal of recent work in 
history and the social sciences and has 
arrived at a synthesis of what may be 
called an entirely literary order. ‘“When- 
ever a scholar asserts,” he declares, “that 
the basic cause or the essential truth about 
something or other is ‘not this, but that’ 
I find it a pretty safe rule to substitute 
‘both this and that,’ and probably then 
some.” Although a professional historian 
must be made uneasy at this method of 
interpretation and presentation—and Muller 
does, inevitably, go afield in a number of 
cases—the surprise is how frequently this 
method, as Muller employs it, at any rate, 
results in reasonable and balanced judg- 
ments 

. The book under review, Freedom in tite 
Western World, is the second volume of a 
projected three-volume History of Free- 
dom It takes the story of freedom from 
Europe’s Dark Ages, after the decline of 
the classical world where Muller’s first 
volume left it, through the period of the 
French Revolution. Muller throws light, 
then, upon such subjects as the medieval 
“sources” of freedom; the contributions of 
the Renaissance, the Protestant Reforma- 
tion, and the Scientific Revolution to 
freedom; the distinctive roles played by 
Holland and England in the development 
of free institutions; the eighteenth-century 
Age of Revolution; and, finally and in- 
sightfully, the crisis of liberty during the 
French Revolution. 

Professor Muller writes extremely weil. 
He has a knack for simplifying complex 
issues which ought to, and clearly does, 
delight the general reading public, without 
too seriously leading it astray. Yet, and I 
suppose this is inevitable in the case of a 
history covering so long a period, the 
specialist will frequently be unhappy, and 
the professional historian will marvel at the 
skil—but without being able to disregard 
qualms—with which Muller’s “ ‘both this 
and that’ ” method suppresses the stimulat- 
ing and complex problems and uncertain- 
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ties associated with-a number of subjects 
with which he deals, for example, the 
question of feudalism and liberty. None- 
theless, Muller has accepted an impressive 
challenge, for, as he is aware, a history of 
freedom can easily become a history of 
civilization, end within the inevitable 
limitations indicated, he is doing very well. 
BERNARD SEMMEL 
East Setauket 
New York 


SAMUEL I. Mintz The Hunting of 
Leviathan:  Seventeenth-Century Re- 
actions to the Materialism and Moral 
Philosophy of Thomas Hobbes. Pp. x, 
189. New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1962. $5.50. 


Hobbes has been receiving considerable 
attention from twentieth-century students 
and is seldom viewed today as “the 
monster of Malmesbury” or “the infamous 
author of Leviathan.” Full justice to 
Hobbes, however, has not been accom- 
plished yet. Hobbes is still read in the 
light of the charges brought against him 
by the host of his seventeenth-century 
critics. Some of these critics—for ex- 
ample, Henry More, Ralph Cudworth, 
Richard Cumberland, and, perhaps, Joseph 
Glanvill—were thinkers of distinction. 
Most of the others were philosophically 
lesser persons, too trapped by their polit- 
ical and theological prejudices to be fair to 
any opponent. 

Dr, Mintz considers Hobbes’ seven- 
teenth-century critics under four heads— 
Hobbes’ secularism in political thought, 
his materialism, his determinism, and his 
alleged libertirism. Under the last three 
of these heads, Dr. Mintz does an excellent 
job; he defends Hobbes where the critics 
are blind and points out what in Hobbes 
justified some of the criticisms After 
quoting one of the lesser critics who tried 
to hold Hotbes responsible for “the 
debauchery of his generation,” he writes: 
“By arguing in this way the critics paid 
only the slightest attention to: what Hobbes 
actually taught” (p. 135).- 

Under the first of the four heads, Dr. 
Mintz seems, to this reviewer, to achieve 
a less balanced and just ‘interpretation of 
Hobbes and to side more than is proper 
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with Hobbes’ hostile critics. For example, 
Dr. Mintz writes that, according to 
Hobbes, a sovereign “is not obliged to lay 
down civil law” on the basis of the laws 
of nature (pp. 26-27). But what does 
the word obliged mean in Hobbes’ usage 
of it? Dr. Mintz takes Hobbes to mean 
that the laws of nature are not “moral 
laws which exist prior to positive law.” 
But for Hobbes to be “not obliged,” as 
Hobbes clearly states, means to be free of 
all legal coercion. That is, a sovereign, 
if really sovereign, is not subject of a 
higher sovereign and under pressure to 
obey that higher sovereign. A sovereign 
may very well do wrong, and many 
sovereigns often do so. Hobbes distin- 
guished between “just laws” and “good 
laws.” A just law is a law enacted by 
sovereign power. A good law is a law 
fashioned to fufil moral standards. Hobbes 
in Chapter XXX of Leviathan, as well.as 
in the earlier Chapter XIII of De Cive, 
made abundantly clear that sovereigns 
have many duties towards their subjects, 
even though, often and sadly, sovereigns 
violate their moral duties. But, in Hobbes’ 
sense of his own words, if not in the sense 
Hobbes’ critics have too often given to 
them, a bad law may well be a “just” 
law. Hobbes distinguished forcefully be- 
tween political procedures in this troubled 
world of ours and moral principles which 
ought to prevail but are often violated in 
fact. 

Again, Professor Mintz writes that 
Hobbes deduced his laws of nature “not 
from the idea of man’s perfection, not 
from what man ought to be, but from 
what man is” (p. 27). This is a specious 
and unsound distinction. In the first place, 
Hobbes did not so much “deduce” the 
laws as observe the effects of different 
ways of social behavior. In the second 
place, the laws of nature are for Hobbes 
the principles which alone may guide men 
from the “state of nature” to the “state 
of civil society.” They are functions 
neither of man’s original crude state of 
being nor of man’s eventual perfection— 
or such degree of perfection as at times 
he may achieve. Hobbes is too much of 
an Aristotelian to deny that man is by 
nature capable of many ideal fulfilments. 
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He is by nature a passionate being and a 
rational being and a being of various moral 
potentialities. All phases of man’s nature 
have to be taken into account in an effort 
to make the “laws of nature” as precise 
and clear as possible. Hobbes, like his 
contemporary Spinoza, used words afili- 
ated with linguistic and philosophical 
traditions of his cultural heritage But to 
read into his language meanings which 
the same words may have in other tradi- 
tions and other centuries does not promote 
understanding 
STERLING P. LAMPRECHT 
Professor Emeritus of Philosophy 
Amherst College 


RENZO SERENO. The Rulers. Pp viii, 
186. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 
1962. $6.75. 


The author of this brief book is a 
scholar, long resident in the United States, 
who studied with Mosca in Rome and is 
deeply concerned with basic issues in 
political science The first part of the 
treatment traces “the theory of the ruling 
class,” giving deserved prominence among 
recent contributors to Michels and Pareto 
in addition to Mosca. Sereno is historian, 
antiquarian, and artist enough to search the 
by-ways for often neglected though ex- 
pressive items It is regrettable that the 
present book has been drastically pruned 
and that the richness of Sereno’s knowl- 
edge of Taine, for example, is reduced to 
a few general statements. 

The second part is a “critique” which 
raises many questions about the way in 
which the general conception has been 
applied for scientific and policy purposes. 
The judgment is largely adverse, since 
Sereno emphasizes the simplifications, in- 
deed the distortions, of political reality 
that he finds in academic and non- 
academic publication. So complex is the 
decision process from Sereno’s point of 
view that the very idea of a “class” of 
“decision-makers” seems of dubious valid- 
ity. Many contemporary figures are 
alluded to in the desire to suggest that 
political reality is intricate, elusive. and 
interwoven with the whole of society. 

The concluding section is devoted to a 
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freehand depiction of the role of “the 
rulers” as Sereno sees them. The limita- 
tions of this section can be attributed less 
to editorial necessity than to the unsys- 
tematic, relatively incoherent intellectual 
tools which the author chooses to employ. 

Given his reluctance to use abstractions 
—and obvious discomfort in their pres- 
ence—it is hoped that the writer will 
devote himself to reports upon the con- 
crete political circumstances. His brilliant 
perceptions should be given uninhibited 
scope 

Harotp D. LASSWELL 
Yale University 


W. Warren Wacar. The City of Man: 
Prophecies of a World Civilization in 
Twentieth-Century Thought. Pp. x, 
310. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1963. 
$5.00 


Professor Wagar, who teaches history at 
Wellesley College, has written a book that 
exhibits immense erudition: and millennial 
vision, projected with a vivid, high-flown 
oratorical style. He prophesies a unified 
world civilization and calls upon intel- 
lectuals of good will everywhere to devote 
themselves to achieving it by concentrat- 
ing upon a quest for areas of agreement in 
every field of human thought. “Let us not 
be afraid to aim high. Prophecies of 
world order may seem like exercises in 
sheer fantasy to the ‘realistic’ man; but 
it is the so-called realists who are the 
lunatics of the twentieth century.” 

Such a book will have its ready-made 
audience of one-world enthusiasts—and 
they will not be disappointed, for even if 
it were to be judged as just a literary work 
of inspirational idealism concerning the 
future, Wagar’s City of Man is distin- 
guished in quality far beyond the average 
of this genre. On the other hand, a book 
such as this will repel most of the skeptics 
whom Professor Wagar might have hoped 
to convert, because they will be surfeited 
by the visionary rhetoric or because they 
will be exasperated by the deliberately 
uncritical approach with which Wagar, 
though obviously a learned scholar himself, 
has chosen to present his material. Wagar 
is simply unwilling to dissect. He applies 
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only a very simple system of classification 
of topics, and within that framework, 
avowedly, “discusses with as little caviling 
[read criticism] as possible the visions 
of world order of a generation of modern 
prophets.” 

What Wagar does is to summarize the 
thought of virtually every major thinker 
—and a great many minor thinkers—in the 
twentieth century who has held out a vision 
of the intercontinental fusion of cultures 
—historians, scientists, philosophers, theo- 
logians, novelists, art critics, economists, 
political scientists, “prophets” all. Wagar 
also treats a much smaller number of 
oppositionists. The breadth of his knowl- 
elge of the twentieth-century world of 
ideas is vastly impressive. Very few 
readers, whatever their background and 
interests, would fail to learn much from 
his interrelated presentation of hundreds 
of authors. 

However, very few uncommitted readers 
will respond contentedly to Wagar’s gen- 
eral refusal to find much fault with any of 
his host of “prophets.” Why the reticence? 
Is it a necessary product of the “fanaticism 
of the will to agree,” which Wagar ex- 
picitly implores his fellow scholars to 
embrace? Many intellectuals would find 
such a rerouting of the quest for truth 
too high a price to pay for peace, even if 
they could accept the rest of Wagar’s 
vision as realistic. 

H. BRADFORD WESTERFIELD 

Associate Professor of 

Political Science 

Yale University 


Francis G. Woson. A Theory of Public 
Opinion. Pp. xii, 308. Chicago: Henry 
Regnery, 1962. $7.00 


At the outset, the author makes it plain 
that this book is not a study of public 
opinion as such, or a study of the history 
of public opinion, but that it concentrates 
on a history of the theories regarding pub- 
lic opinion. The discussion is not limited to 
democracies but includes other types of 
society as well, namely, hierarchical, aristo- 
cratic, totalitarian. The author reports on 
historical, philosophic, speculative, and 
democratic concepts of public opinion. 
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After reviewing historical theories of public 
opinion the author points out that the 
chief modern interest in public opinion is 
found in “British constitutional theory 
and practice.” More generally, the origins 
of the concept of public opinion are 
located in traditions, institutions, and 
group structures. 

Value formation is central to the au- 
thor’s theory of public opinion. The for- 
mation of values comes largely from the 
intellectuals in various fields. Several 
existential weaknesses of the intellectual 
type of person are noted. Public opinion 
polls are decried as true guides to public 
opinion, for they “consider society as 
disparate individuals’; moreover, they 
ignore the relative degrees of influence 
that the persons polled exercise in the 
public opinion process. Public opinion is 
referred as “participating opinion.” It is 
also mentioned as “the opinion of all.” 
It is that opinion which “shares more or 
less in influencing decisions,’ particularly 
public policy decisions. The “public” is 
defined in a very general way as including 
all those persons who are subject to and 
who show allegiance to a government. 

The current tendency to distrust public 
opinion is found in such factors as “a 
decline in the parliamentary system,” a 
lack of dependable action by political 
parties, a lack of mass restraint in popular 
demands, in doubts regarding “the ration- 
ality of men,” and in the Freudian conten- 
tion about “the vast and unpredictable 
force” of the “subconscious mind’—or is 
it the unconscious mind? The question is 
also raised whether or not the common 
people can be raised to the proper level 
to understand “the complicated tasks of 
government.” 

The author believes that public opinion 
is becoming “a set of symbols directed at 
the individual by the techniques of mass 
communication.” Doubt is expressed 
about the possibility of a free public 
opinion “in even a moderately ideal sense.” 
A free or democratic public opinion rests 
in practice on “the consensus of such 
documents as the United Nations statement 
of rights” and on philosophic support of 
such rights. The author’s theory of public 
opinion, in his own words, “weaves back 
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and forth between the idea of participation 
and the: idea of the worth of public judg- 
ment.” 

The wide approach in this book to the 
theories of public opinion appears to nave 
prevented a precise definition of public 
opinion. A specific definition also of 
“opinion” would be helpful. The oc- 
casional use of a general term, such -as 
“the public mind” or “the popular mind” 
does not serve purposes of clarity. On the 
whole, however, the book makes a distinc- 
tive contribution to the history of the 
theories of public opmion, while at the 
same time it presents a competent view of 
current public opinion, particularly from 
a political science standpoint. 

Emory S. Bocarpus 

Emeritus Professor of Sociology 

University of Southern California 


LEOPOLDO Zea. The Latin-American Mind. 
Translated from the Spanish by James 
H. Abbott and Lowell Dunham. Pp. xx, 
308. Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1962. $5.95. 


The Latin-American Mind immediately 
takes first place in the urgently needed 
dialogue between the intellectuals of the 
Western Hemisphere It represents bril- 
hantly the scholarship of Mexico, a ccun- 
try which in Latin America has achieved 
an enviable reputation for thorough and 
judicious work, and in spite of his refresh- 
ing and unnecessary modesty will add 
luster to the fame of its author. 

Mr. Zea eschews an approach in terms 
of national states to concentrate on a 
“series of ideas in which there was evident 
a unity of spirit.” Some may find that 
this procedure makes it difficult for the 
novice to come away with a neatly ceta- 
logued knowledge of just what Lastarria 
or Alberdi stood for, or may object that 
two basic ideas—from romanticism to 
positivism—are a rather Procrustean bed 
for so vast a topic as the Latin-American 
mind. The original title in Spanish was 
more truthful—“Two Stages in the Thought 
of Hispanic America”—and claimed less. 
It is hard to fit all the pensadores under 
these two rubrics, and they remain some- 
what slippery to our definition. The ap- 
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pearance only today, in a handsome dress 
and careful translation by Messrs. Abbott 
and Dunham of the University of Okla- 
homa’s language department, of Zea’s 1949 
book should give pause to those who 
hastily and complacently conclude that 
every book really worth translation appears 
promptly in English. 

Even aside from the thesis of Zea, there 
is much wisdom in the abundant and well- 
selected excerpts from the major authors 
of the national period and enough novelty 
in less-known writers to open up new 
avenues of acquaintance to any of us. If 
these thinkers are chosen almost exclu- 
sively from Mexico, Cuba, Chile, Argen- 
tina, and Peru, who, except an ardent 
patriot from one of the neglected countries, 
can argue that the author has made a 
serious mistake? The contribution of Mr. 
Zea himself, especially in his lengthy intro- 
duction, is a most useful analysis of Latin- 
American history. He shares with the 
writers he has studied the persistent 
Latin-American preoccupation with rela- 
tions on the one hand to Europe and on 
the other to the United States. This is 
close to his basic idea of a transition from 
an unrealistic and Utopian frame of mind 
to the recognition that only by some degree 
of imitation of North American objective 
and scientific thinking can salvation be 
found, in spite of all the danger of 
mimesis and the repugnance some of our 
traits arouse in the Latin-American breast. 
For the Yanguis themselves as readers of 
the book there is the stumbling block that 
it is identifed with Comtian Positivism, 
which has played so notable a role in cer- 
tain of our sister republics and is so 
dead a duck among us. 

W. Rex CRAWFORD 

Fulbright Lecturer 

Portugal 


WALTER JAMES. The Christian in Politics. 
Pp. 216. London: Oxford University 
Press, 1962. No price. 

Political parties in the English-speaking 
world seldom claim the label “Christian,” 
unlike parties on the continent of Europe. 
Is it better for Christians to form a 
separate political party, or to give allegi- 
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ance to one of the existing political parties, 
co-operating with party colleagues who do 
not share their faith? “There is every- 
thing to be said,” argues Walter James 
from British experience, “for Christians 
being spread throughout the political 
spectrum’ (p. 6). He speaks from his 
knowledge of history and from his experi- 
ence as writer for the Manchester Guardian 
and editor of the London Times Educa- 
tional Supplement and as party committee 
member. 

All church history should be taken into 
account in establishing a Christian position 
in politics, and Mr. James begins by sur- 
veying theology and church history St. 
Paul’s advice to be subject to the powers 
of this world—interim counsel for a time 
of waiting for the early end of the world 
—is heard today by Christians who fall 
easily into an error the reverse of St. 
Paul’s—that the day of judgment is for- 
ever postponed! Jesus’ teaching on the 
value of the human soul, given political 
dress, has carried as far as democracy— 
infiltrated with another modern invention, 
nationalism. The acceptance of the state 
on Paul’s grounds and rejection of the 
world which Christians must flee provide 
two strains throughout the history of the 
church, The move of the church from 
persecution to establishment, beginning 
with Constantine, brought new problems. 
Use of state power to achieve “spiritual” 
goals resulted in the Crusades and the 
Inquisition and occasioned new chapters 
in the history of Christian influence on 
politics. 

Mr. James then examines some Chris- 
tians in English politics William Wilber- 
force was a reformer who, for a purpose, 
would use the party—as was Shaftesbury. 
Gladstone and Salisbury were strong party 
men, able to rule and to enjoy power, 
caught in problems of ccllaboration to 
maintain party organization. Both were 
intensely religious men—but in opposing 
political parties. By force’ of example, 
they related religion to politics. Salisbury 
warned against one temptation of the 
Christian with the noble wish to get good 
done in the world. “But not by you— 
never by you,” he warned, “never allow 
yourself to believe that for an instant.” 
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If good came, it was God’s work, not his. 
In contrast was the Socialist George Lans- 
bury, who often proclaimed that socialism 
was his Christianity as well as his politics. 
He maintained that the next step in Social- 
ist policy was God’s will and tended to 
suggest that the side he favored had God’s 
approval. This makes difficult the art of 
politics, which is compromise. Sir Stafford 
Cripps thought that the church should 
provide the moral force and the driving 
power for social and economic develop- 
ment. Men like these preserved England 
from the assumption usually made on the 
Continent that Christianity and socialism 
are incompatible. 

Both Salisbury and Cripps were caught 
in history-making lies. Upon attack by 
Churchill for his statement concerning 
expectation of altering the rate of ex- 
change, Cripps argued that “no responsible 
Minister could possibly have done other- 
wise than deny such intentions.” The 
Christian in politics, then, must be pre- 
pared to lie? “Yes,” says our author, 
and otherwise live by the rules of politics. 
It is thus right for diplomats of every 
nation to seek the advantage for their 
own nations. In spite of which, he says, 
“any stable politics gravitates to the 
golden rule” (p. 134). He argues that 
“Christianity may do most to raise the 
standards of politics by attending to the 
purely religious sphere. . . . The more 
promising course is to change society by 
changing individuals, for a change in the 
social climate is reflected immediately in 
the political” (p. 138). 

Christianity easily establishes from its 
faith the twin needs of man for freedom 
and order, but has less to offer at the 
critical points when some balance between 
them has to be struck. Freedom engenders 
change, and change unsettles order. The 
greatest disservice Christians can do to 
the service of humanity, in his view, is 
“to seek to give their own nation’s interest 
a moral covering” (p. 164) “The sense 
of God’s great part in history compared 
with man’s confused weakness in ordering 
his affairs will not lead the Christian to 
avoid the issues of foreign policy. But it 
should restrain him from excessive con- 
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viction that the next step as he sees it is 
the only one that may righteously be 
taken” (p. 168). 
R. L. Huyt 
National Council of Churches of 
Christ in the United States 
New York City 
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